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- Popular Discontent in Bihar ои the 
(ne of the Movement of 1857-59. 





OR all movements or wars there must be deep-rooted causes, though the 

actual outbreak of each may be precipitated by certain immediate cir- 
cumstances. The Indian Movement of 1857-59 was not, indeed, a sudden 
outburst but the product of accumulated discontent due to various factors 
inherent in the changing conditions of these days. Such discontent among 
certain sections of the people in Bihar on the eve of the outbreak of this 
movement was referred to by W. Taylor, then Commissioner of Patna, in the 
following paragraphs of his booklet, entitled ‘Our Crisis’ :— 

"More than two years before the first appearance of an insurrectionary 
spirit, I had, myself publicly reported to Government, that the minds of the 
Behar people, and specially of the Mohammedans, were greatly disturbed 
in consequence of reports that had been circulated of an intention on the part 
of the Government to interfere with their religious observances, and social 
customs ; | pointed out the dangerous effects of certain measures in progress, 
and contemplation, the misconception -which had arisen from the late orders 
regarding the messing and. drinking vessels -of the prisoners, the sudden 
establishment of an expensive educational machinary, and other matters of 
the kind, of which the object was either unintellegeble or misunderstood by 
a people who are profoundly ignorant and profoundly sensitive, on all points 
connected with their faith, customs and caste. ' 

This representation, the only notice | believe that has been given to the 
Government of the popular discontent, was found on enquiry to be correct, 
апа was followed by a proclamation from the Lieut. Governor, explaining the 
matters which had been misunderstood, and reassuring the people on the 
points on which their fears had been excited.” 

Recently I traced (1) the letter written by W. Taylor to W. Grey, Secretary 
to Ње Government of Bengal, dated the 27th June 1855, in which the former 
thus reported to Government the disturbed state of feelings in Bihar at that 
time :— i : 

"Owing to sundry causes which will be more fully explained below, the 
minds of the people in these districts are at present in a very restless and 
disaffected state and they have generally conceived the idea that there is an 
intention on the part of Government to commence and carry through a system- 
atic interference with their religion, their caste, and their social customs. i 

This idea which is either an idea and belief or a conviction according to 
the mind of the individual who holds it—has been called into existence and 





(1) In the Record Room of the Collectorate of Patna. 
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corroborated by sundry recent occurrences which | will briefly recite, and it 
is apparently the coincidence of those occurrences, or rather their immediate 
sequences one upon the other that have served to collect and strengthen the 
half formed suspicions previously floating in the minds of the masses апа 
bringing them to head. 

Some six months ago an army man’s letter was written by some person 
in Calcutta and circulated throughout these districts addressing to all the more 
respectable Mohammadans and specially to*all public officers of that pursua- 
sion inviting them to a discussion on religious topics and pointing out the 
present as a specially fitting crisis for such considerations. 

This letter was received by the more intelligent and better. BERR 
individuals of the Mohammadan persuasion simply as what it was a challenge 
to theological controversy and was treated by them either with the silent 
contempt, real or feigned with which the learned Mohammadans have always 
regarded or affected to regard such addresses, or answered and commented 
upon in native prints. But the more ignorant of the Mohammadans at once 
adopted the idea that the address emanated from the Government and that 
it was the covert forerunner of an attack upon their religion. 

The fact of its being anonymous, and of its being addressed to the Gov- 
ernment officers seems to have given some ‘color’ to this impression, and the 
belief originally conceived through ignorance was fostered and confirmed by 
the misrepresntations of the ill-disposed. 

They argued and still argue that were the letter the production of a private ' 
individual, the man who would take the trouble to print and publish such an 
address would not scruple to affix his name to the letter, that missionaries 
never circulated anonymous address but preached unto and exhorted openly 
before all men. 

This feeling was not confined to Mohammadans, but met with entire 
sympathy from the Hindoos, and I would here by the way remark which is 
too frequently overlooked that in all such matters there is perfect community 
of feeling between these two classes specially among the lower order in this 
province.(2) Indeed their respective creeds ‘sit’ as regards the other sect as 
loosely upon them that festivals, the saints and many observances are held in 
. mutual and undistinguishable veneration. 

Immediately following upon this, and while the excitement айа discussions 
caused by the distribution of this letter were yet rife, there was announced the 
appointment of the new educational Inspector for the province of, Bihar with 
the sundry arrangements connected with his office. 

Slow as are the great body of the people even to understand the existence 
of disinterested benevolence, and utterly incapable of appreciating it, the 
announcement of these arrangements at this particular crisis was at once to 
their minds as confirmation of their fears, and so strong is their feeling that 
Mr. Chapman has found it impossible to secure the services of a single respect- 
able resident in any of the districts although the salary offered is such as would 
in other situation attract a crowd of anxious candidates. 





(2) Italics our own, 
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No-resident of respectability dare at present take the proferred post, or 
have the taunt and reproaches which its acceptance would entail upon him. 

Again at the very crisis of the agitation which might possibly have subsided 
after time and reflection, there occurred the late unfortunate affair in the jail. 
The rapidity with which the excitement spread in the district of Muzaffarpore 
serves to show how ripe the minds of the people were for the conviction 
under which they acted, prevalent was the previous feelings in which their 
conviction was rooted. 

One and all appear to have been convinced that they had rightly judged 
and that the dreaded interference of which the former events: were the prelude 
and preparation had actually commenced. 

The removal nf the Lotahs more particularly and immediately affected 
the Hindoos, the Mohammadans being comparatively careless in the matter, 
and this is the reason why the excitement both at Muzaffarpore and Arrah 
was far greater than at Patna. 

But the belief was universal that the order was the first step in а projected 
attack by Government on their customs and religion. Although it was 
canceled by Government, and the restoration of the Lotahs directed, this 
impression and belief is still strong throughout the districts, and they attribute 
perhaps naturally the reversal of the order to the apprehension excited. by 
their opposition. 

There is to be added to the above special circumstances the fact that 
reports have been of late busily circulated apparently coming from Calcutta 
that the rite of circumcession and sundry other rites and observances both of 
the Mohammadans and Hindoos are about to be abolished, laws on these 
subjects being about to be introduced by Prosono Coomar Tagore, that all 
the Government officials are to be in the first instance, subjected to a compul- 
sory mastication of the flesh which they respectively venerate or abhor, and 
that the process is then to be extended to the rest of the people. 

I strongly suspect that there is a purpose in the dissemination of these 
reports. 

I now take the liberty to suggest that some steps be immediately taken 
to remove as far as may be, the mistaken ideas of these ignorant and mis- 
guided people. 

However absurd and unfounded these beliefs may be it is neither the 
less firm, nor the less fraught with future mischief, and my conviction is that 
unless pains are taken to explain the measures and intentions of Government 
to conciliated the affection and encourage the loyalty of the people, our 
efforts to enlighten or elevate them will be idle and abortive. 

Separated as we necessarily are from the millions around us by our habits 
“and ideas we are still further and without the same necessity isolated from 
their hearts by the utter absence of all individual feeling or sympathy. . 

The great mass see or hear of functionary after functionary coming and 
going and holding for a time the destinies of the people in the hallow of their 
hands, but they seldom, perhaps never know what it is to feel that the minds 
of their rulers have ever been directed to understand or sympathise with the 
great heart that is beating around them, 
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The result is an utter absence of those ties between the governors and the 
governed, that unbought loyalty which is the strength of kings, and which 
with all its faults the native of India is well capable of feeling. 

Future measures | reserve for future suggestions but I would earnestly 
recommend that with a view to pave the way towards happier and more 
promising state of things proclamation be issued throughout the district under 
my jurisdiction briefly explaining the purposes of Government and setting the 
people right in regard to the late occurrences which | have above described. 

I feel confident that this preparatory measure will have the best possible 
effect, and if it be sanctioned by his Honor, I propose not only to circulate 
them through the usual official channels, but to make it a personal request to 
the influential landholders and residents to distribute them among their tenantry 
of all classes, accompanied with such further explanations as their good feelings 
may suggest. ` | 

I submit herewith a draft of the proclamation which I propose to circulate, 
and will merely remark that while I have briefly touched upon each separate 
subject of misconception, I have purposely avoided making any allusion to 
the existence of any evil intention towards Government attributing the miscon- 
ception of the people to ignorance or the misguiding of their ill wishers, 1 
believe this to be the best policy and the. best calculated conciliate even those 
who are conscious of disaffection.” . 


Ттие Сору. - I have etc. 


Sd. Illegible. | Sd. W. Taylor. 


Ofig. Asstt. Commr. Offg. Commr. 


KALI KINKAR DATTA. 


Bengal and the Gindi-Urdu Buestion 
m 1875. 





r| HERE is а bundle of papers in the District records room at Lucknow 

which would indicate that shortly after the Mutiny the Hindi-Urdu ques- 
tion cropped up in Bengal, Bihar and the North-West Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh in a manner which is totally forgotten now. The controversy was 
confined to high officials, and it was carried on with a show of academic 
detachment. Plausible arguments were advanced, and each party sought 
to prove his contention with vigour and warmth. The arguments, however, 
show that the language question was viewed in the light of imperialist con- 
siderations on the whole. ; 

The controversy is so interesting that the whole file which has not yet 
been utilised by any scholar deserves complete reproduction. The corre- 
spondence is printed below for the benefit of historians.” 


"From Arthur Howell, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of 
India, to the Chief Commissioner of Oudh. Fort William, the 17th November 
1875, No: 2/208. 

From C. S. Balley, 


aa опер of Foinn, Sir—I am directed to forward the accompanying 
May 1875. at papers, including. a Minute by Mr. A. W. Croft, 


een PME ТЫ of Inspector of Schools in Bengal, on the adoption of 
Bene 9th July 1875, Hindi as the Court language of Behar. 
with enclosure. 

2. The Government of India are not aware how far Mr. Croft's remarks 
are applicable to the circumstances of Oudh, but desire to express general 
concurrence in the view that it is an object to diminish the antagonism between 
Hindi and Urdu, and that it is inexpedient to foster in Government or Aided 
Schools under the name of Hindi an artificial, Sanskritized language, which 
is in most cases as far removed from the common rustic vernacular as it is 
from the ordinary language of the towns. The Government of India are 
further of opinion that the Educational Departments can give efficient help in 
this matter in connexion with the preparation of text books.” 


"From C. E. Buckland, Esq., Officiating Junior Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, to the Commissioner of Patna Division, No. 17 S.T., dated 
Yacht "Rhotas," the 9th July 1875. 

With reference to your letter No. _182J., dated 20th May last, reporting 
on а Nagri Pamphlet, entitled "Why should Nàgri be introduced in the Courts 
and other Offices of Behar?" 1 am directed to forward for your information, 
a сору of a Note by Mr. A. W. Croft, Inspector of Schools, on "Hindi as the 


* The Indian Historical Records Commission published my paper on this topic last 
year. - . : В 
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Court Language of Behar,’ and to state that the Lieutenant Governor concurs 
generally in the views therein expressed. 


2. His Honour has no desire to pass any orders that may countenance 
the idea that Hindi and Urdu are two distinct languages; but he recognizes 
the tendency of some writers of the former to reject every work which is not 
Sanskrit in origin, while some writers of Urdu confine themselves strictly to- 
wards of Persian origin. He would wish to encourage the growth of a full, 
harmonious language, uniting these two elements now separate and discord- 
ant ; and for this purpose he would require that all candidates for employment 
above the lowest, should be equally familiar with both the Nagri and Persian 


characters. 


3. The Lieutenant Governor is of opinion that the order of Government, 
terminating with Mr. Dampier's letter No. 1210, dated 2nd April 1874, should 
be steadily carried out. Those orders enjoined that all processes, notifica- 
tions, and proclamations should be made in Hindi ; that official records should 
be kept in Hindi ; that petitions should be received in either Hindi or Hindus- 
tani; and that a knowledge of the Hindi character should be insisted on in 
the case of police officers and amlahs. The late Lieutenant Governor was 
strongly opposed to making Hindi the exclusive court language at present, 
and to this policy Sir Richard Temple desires to adhere. It is apparent that 
there is some amount of passive obstructiveness to be overcome, although 
progress is being made in the introduction of the reform instituted by Gov- 
ernment. His Honour trusts to you to preserve steadily in the policy already 
indicated. . 

4. For these reasons the Lieutenant Governor is unable to accede to the 
request preferred by the subscribers to the pamphlet abovementioned, and 1 
am to ask you to communicate to the petitioners this decision. 

Note by A. №, Croft, Esq., Inspector of Schools, on “‘Hindi as the Court 
Language of Behar,” dated the 16th June 1875. 

The petition mixes up two things—the character and the language—which 
should be kept distinct. 

To call Hindi and Urdu two languages, is to perpetuate a vicious error, 
originally due to the antagonism of Pundits and Maulavis. They have the 
same accidence and syntax, and the same stock of words for most simple 
objects and conceptions ; they only diverge when it is necessary to express 
the language of compliment, of science, or of complex ideas in general. This 
is not to have two languages, but to have a language capable of being enriched 
from two different sources ; and | conceive that it is the object of Government 
to destroy or to diminish this antagonism. 

It can do so in two ways,—in its ordinary civil administration, and by 
means of its educational machinery. In the first place it can, ] believe, do 
much more than it has yet done in discountenancing the Persian/Urdu of the 
public offices and courts—a language unintelligible to any native of this 
country who has not received a special education. | do not refer to technical 
terms of law or of civil business ; these are in possession ; they are as con- 
venient as any, and they could not, in fact, be replaced by others. They are 
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parts of the Hindi language, just as the legal terms of French origin are parts 
of the English language, | refer to the jargon in which the body of court docu- 
ments is couched ; a language altogether Persian, except for Hindustani 
inflexions, and not always with that exception ; a language known only to the 
initiated, who cling to it as the source of their livelihood. Government has 
repeatedly fulminated against this court language, and, [ am told, much has 
been done towards simplifying it. But the effort requires constant vigilance ; 
the amlahs have every interest in quietly opposing the change, and there still 
remain in constant use numbers of words and phrases that have not the 
smallest justification. This is to perpetuate the delusion of two languages; 
and still more, it is to give the largest section of the people а substantial 
grievance, by excluding them from the most lucrative forms of civil employ. 
So long as a document read out in court is not intelligible to any person, Hindu 
or Muhammadan, of fair education, much remains to be done. As it is, our 
middle schools are deserted, because the education they give is valueless as 
an avenue to the civil employment. I cannot but believe that the constant and 
clear expression of the will of Government, the steady discouragement by all 
officers of exaggeration in language and the occasional rejection of a petition 
_on this ground, would gradually, if not speedily—in the next generation of 
amlahs, if not in this—produce marked results. 

The Education Department can, in a different fashion give efficient help 
towards the same end, namely, the unification of Hindi and Urdu. The books 
used in the Schools of Behar ought to be books of such a style that they might 
be written in differently, and with equal propriety, in either character. No 
one will say, for example, that a sentence like ‘Suraj nikalta hai," is dis- 
tinctively Hindi or distinctively Urdu ; and it is the business of the Education 
Department to extend the bounds óf this common language. The test of a 
good School-book for Behar is, that it can be printed without violence in either 
character. Individual authors, on the other hand (with a few noticeable 
exception), generally strive to intensify the difference by rejecting every work 
which is not either Sanskrit in origin or Persian in origin ; for it is not be 
supposed that pedantry is confined to writers of Urdu. On the contrary the 
pedantry that I have chiefly to complain of in my own work, is that of writer 
of Hindi. The Purism of men who carry their repugnance to Urdu so far as 
to say, not admi but manush, not sirf but kebal, not chiz but vastu, not magar 
but parantu, is a thing not to be tolerated in a region where some kind of 
compromise is necessary. In looking about for books for the Behar schools, 
I have had to reject numbers for this very fault; one in particular, an ele- 
mentry book of Natural History, -which 1 sorely needed, but whose pages 
bristled with Sanskrit expressions for the commonest conceptions, e.g. Utpatti, 
Bishay, Manushya, brittanta, parantu, bahuddha, nirog, karan; all occurring 
on a page taken at random. 

This sort of pedantry reaches its culminating point in the very pamphlet 
sent for report ; I transcribe the opening sentence : 

“Siddha Sriman Maharaja Dhiraj Bharatvarshiya purvadesh  adhikari 
yashasvi tejasvi sriyukta Laftanent gavarnar maha pratapike nikat ham sab 
Patna nagar ke pradhan vivasi, jamidar, ade prajayonka tan manase koti koti 
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dhanyabad pahunche. Ap aise buddhiman, prajopakari, desh hitakari таў. 


niyamak ki raksha sada sarvada sarva shaktiman jagadishvar karta rahe.” 


This, coming in a prayer for the restoration of the language of the people, 
represents, | suppose, that language. It represents, | have no doubt, the 
language which its author would rejoice to introduce into the courts in place 
of Urdu. Nothing could be more intolerant or more ludicrous. It is like a 
man, in his zeal for pure English, rejecting the ‘‘impenetrability of matter" 
and substituting the "unthorough foresomeness of stuff." 

It is well to recognize, in order to avoid it, the danger that lies before 
Government when it is asked to support Hindi against Urdu. The danger 
is that of committing itself to the cultivation of a language as artificial as the 
most Persianised Urdu, and having just as little relation to the ordinary speech 
of educated man, Hindus no less than Mussulmans. 


1 repeat my opinion that it is desireable for Government to guard most 
carefully against passing any orders which may countenance the idea that 
Hindi and Urdu are two distinct languages ; and more particularly, having 
this object in view, to guard against encouraging eccentricities of style, whether 
having a Persian bias or a Sanskrit bias, such as | have described above I 
regard it as well worth the attention of Government to try, by every means? 
at its command (the educational means being out the least efficacious), to unite 
these two elements, now separate and discordant, into one full and harmoni- 
ous language. If civil officers will repress Persian exaggerations, the Educa- 
tion Department can wage vigorous war against Sanskrit aggressions. The 
result will be a joint language, abounding in synonyms of different origin ; in 
this respect resembling English and the wealthier group of living languages. 
The varieties of such a language will differ no more than the style of Rasselas 
differs from that of the Lord's Prayer. It is equally English, whether you speak 
of "an unlikely thing to happen," or “ап improbable event to occur," and it 
is only usage that determines which is the best style. 


Such a language cannot be created by an edict. But authors in Behar 
and in the North-Western Provinces are even now grappling with the question, 
and Government can, by ready encouragement of such authors, and more 
especially by the organization of its schools, so control the tendencies of 
current literature, so help to fix the standard of educated speech, as to hasten 
this desirable consummation. In an illiterate age and with no efforts of Gov- 
ernment tending to promote the union it took two centuries to weld the 
English and the French elements of the language into the national speech of 
England. It should not take so long now. 


Only on condition that efforts are made so o settle the language ques- 
tion do Î see any chance of ‘satisfactorily meeting the second difficulty, that 
of character. Government has already done much. All processes and noti- 
fications—all documents, in fact destined for service outside cities—are in 
Nagri, and all petitions may be presented in that character. If further, the 
order of the Magistrate were always transliterated, when required, from Urdu 
into Nagri, probably every need of suitors would be satisfied. But it is not 
the needs of suitors that have prompted the present petition. It is the needs 
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of that. body of Hindus whose education does not fit them for the public 
service. And they are too numerous for their claims to be lightly set aside. , 


I should think it a very hazardous experiment definitely to substitute Hindi 
for Urdu as the language of the courts. The temporary block to public busi- 
ness would be a small matter compared with the political danger involved in 
the disaffection of a class of men, about whom the complaint already is that 
their means of living are too scanty. The Mahomedans in fact would be ousted 
from public employ. But the same principle of fairness to them suggests a 
course which might possibly be pursued in the interest of the large body of 
Hindus. Mr. Bayley says that all the Persian-writing amlahs have been 
required to pass ‘an examination in Hindi; is it too much to require that 
Brahman and other Nagri-writing candidates for employment should pass (an 
examination in Urdu) ? It is, no doubt, too much as matters stand ; for we 
see that with the exception of the facile Kayasth, no Hindu will now submit 
to learn a foreign language, as the Urdu of the courts is. But if Government 
strives to identify the language of the courts with the ordinary language of 
educated men, to make it a language as much Hindi as Urdu, and fitly adapted 
to either character, the Hindu aspirant would in such case have only to learn 
a new character in which to write his own language—a very different and 
much more simple matter. 


If all candidates for employment above the lowest were required to be 
equally familiar with two characters (and to such an end ought our school 
education to be directed), and if consequently, both were used indiscriminately 
in official writing, it might not happen that one would drive out the other. 
Nagri undoubtedly take more time and more room, but the same objection 
might be urged against English : and if for other reasons it is convenient to 
write it, it will be written. It might be conjectured indeed, that the forces of 
numbers would gradually make itself felt and that Nagri would prevail : but 
even if not, is there any serious objection to the use in courts of two characters 
side by side ? They exist in fact already, for Kaithi accounts are filed with 
Urdu plaints, and have to be interpreted by irresponsible experts. But what- 
ever the objection, it could not weigh against advantages on the other side ; 
for it is evident that the friction produced by the contact of two characters 
would rub down the harsh points peculiar to each, whether Persian or Sanskrit. 
By the ordinary reaction of character upon language, the conflict of Nagri 
with Urdu would go far to produce the kind of compromise that we desire. 
A document that has to be written indiscriminately in one of two characters, 


will not often bear marks of special alliance with eitber. 


"From S, C. Bayley, Esq., Commissioner of the Patna Division, to the 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal Judicial Department No. 1821, dated 
Bankipur the 20th May 1875. 

In returning herewith the Nagri pamphlet received with your memorandum 
No. 101Т, of the 25th ultimo, I have the honour to submit as follows :— 


2. The pamphlet purports to be a petition from some of the residents 
of Patna and Bhagalpur, addressed to the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
showing the superiority of the Nagri character to the Persian, and the Hindi 
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language to the Hindustani, and praying that the order of the late Lieutenant 
Governor, directing the introduction of the Nagri character into the courts and 
Government offices in Behar, may be carried out and maintained in force. 

: 3. The following -considerations are urged in support of! the above 
petition and prayer :.- 

lat — The anti-Nagri party call Hindi, a rude language, having neither a 

literature nor grammar. This cannot be true, as Hindi is a branch of the 

Sanskrit, which is, according to the principal English and German scholars, 
such as Professor Max Muller, Haug, Goldstucker, Wilson Colebrooke, &c. 
the best language in the world, all the othe languages, Greek, Latin, Arabic,- 
Persian, being derived from it. How can, then such a language be unfit for 
-the transaction of court business? -~ 

2һа.— is objected to Nagri ‘that it’ cannot ibas written quickly. -This is 
merely a question of practice.: 
3rd.—Nagri can be Sere їп ТЕРА ог four" months while Hindustani 
tannot be learnt so easily. Even the- best Persian scholar -cannot read an 
official paper without one or two years practice in reading. Persian manuscripts. 
. 4th. —Nagn i is better adapted for Капаш огавов Шап Persian, e.g. "Revenue 
ғ Board.” “First Arts Course," ёс. . - 

5th.—The Persian characters can be а vali: uh great facility than 
Nagri and hence it affords greater temptation to UN tampering walt 
documents. е 

6th.—Nagri- is used in.the transaction of. all kinds of bera: in Nepal, 

Nagpur, and the Commissioners office at Almora,—a fact which proves that 
there is no defect i in it. | 

'7th.—True, the Nagri takes a little more . space i in writing ide Ишара, 
but this defect cannot weigh. against the- many considerations in favour of 
the ‘use of Nagri, which i is the vernacular of Behar throughout the Provinces. 

Е 4. -I fully agree in the petitioners’ view that Nagri can be and should be 
-gradually introduced into the courts and offices of Behar. On this subject 
I submitted a report to Government in October 1873, from which it will be 
seen.that Nagri has been pretty. extensively introduced into the districts of 
this division, and that all process notifications, proclamations, &c., and all 
Police reports, diaries, and registers are written in that character: -The court 
amlahs also were made to pass examinations in the Nagri character and 
language, and they are now condücting their duties with tolerable-facility in 
it. The change, however, is steadily opposed by this class'of people, -who, 
as Kyests or Mussalmans, have almost a monopoly of the court language, and 
consequently of the .court places. 

-5, This opposition is not without- its effect on their superiors at the head 
of offices, who unconsciously imbibe their prejudices, and it requires perse- 
vering and steady pressure-from above to get the reform carried out. There 
is to my mind no more reason for having in Behar a court language other than 
Hindi, than-theré is in Bengal for having one other than Bengali. The intro- 
duction of Bengali as the court language in Bengal was, I have been told, 


strongly opposed at the time. NOW. no one. ventures to suggest that it. was 
not an improvement, - 
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6. The law papers of the present day, written in so-called Hindustani, 
differ very tittle from those of the time when Persian was the avowed language 
of the courts. Inflexous and auxiliary verbs are Hindustani, but the body of 
the document consists still of the largest Arabic words, that the mookhtear 
who compiles it can attain, and it is absolutely unintelligible to any but the 
specially educated classes. Hindi is the language of the people, the 
language in which accounts, zemindari 2business, private business, and, 
as a rule private communications by letter are conducted ; and why the courte 
should continue to use an absolutely artificial language, which has, to counter- 
balance all its disadvantages, only the one advantage of being more rapidly 
written, and more easily miswritten and misread, | cannot understand. 


"From Director of Public Instruction, Oudh, to Junior Secretary to Chief 
Commissioner, Oudh, dated Lucknow, the -28th March 1876, No. 3704 of 
1875-76. - 


In reply to your endorsement No. 5500, dated Lucknow 24th November 
1875, | have the honour to communicate my views on the question of the 
adoption of Hindi as the court language of Oudh. In 
No. 841, dated 27th connection with the same subject, | beg to enclose 
January, 1876, from copies of the letter noted: in the margin from the two 
the ,lepector, Eastern Circle Inspectors. | regret the delay which has 
No. 1746, dated 25th occurred in sending up my views on the subject, but 
February, 1876, from . А А ; 
the Inspector, Western it will be seen from the dates of the Inspectors’ letter 
Circle. enclosed, that an earlier submission of the former 
was hardly possible. 


2. Whatever may be the right answer to the question under discussion, 
it seems important not to overlook the motive which appears to have prompted 
the Behar and similar petitions. This motive, as Mr. Thomson has pointed 
out in para. 2 of his letter, has nothing to do with the convenience of suitors, 
the welfare of the majority, or the. superior fitness of the one language over 
the other ; but consist in the desire of Bengalis to be more extensively employed 
than at present in the Urdu speaking provinces of India. Something to the same 
effect appears to be implied in Mr. Croft's remarks at the close of the 3rd 
paragraph in page 3 of his memorandum. It is easy to see the connection 
between the contents of the petition and the motive which dictated it. The 
transliterated extract from the petition, with which Mr. Croft has favoured 
us, is a specimen of the kind of language which, under the name of Hindi, it 
is proposed to substitute for Urdu in the up-country courts. This is certainly . 
what is meant by Hindi in this part of India whenever the Hindi language 
is spoken of in contrast with Urdu ; and this too is the language of Prem Sagar, 
the Purans generally, Bhoj Prabandhar, and in fact of all classical Hindi books. 
Now the vocabulary of this language is, with very rare exceptions, nothing 
more than Sanskrit, so much so that one who, like myself, has made a study 
of Sanskrit, but not of Hindi, can read and understand any Hindi book with 
facility. But the vocabulary of the Bengali language is as much derived from 
Sanskrit as that of Hindi, and the consequence is that the acquisition of Hindi 
is not merely as easy, but considerably easier, to a native of Bengal than to 
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a native of Hindustan. It is not likely therefore, that this continually revived 
question of substituting Hindi for Urdu in the up-country courts, will.be allowed 
to drop, so long as the English Schools and Colleges of Bengal continue to 
turn out about 2,000 men per annum, eager for employment in Government 
offices, but unable to find it in their own overstocked country. 

3. If, however, the question is to be considered on its own merits, that 
is, with reference to the wants of the people of Cudh, then it is necessary 
to observe the distinction to which Mr. Croft draws attention between language 
and character. The former, it is needless to say, refers only.to vocabulary, 
the latter only to the form of writing. The Behar petitioners wish to introduce 
not merely the Hindi, that is, the Sanskrit vocabulary but also the Hindi, that 
is, the Nagri character. This is, of course, not one, but two questions; but 
the Behar petitioners have preferred to treat it as one, knowing that the use 
of the Nagri character would be likely to bring in with it the use of Sanskrit 
vocabulary. . 

4. The first question then is, should the Hindi language be substitued for 
Urdu in the Government courts of Oudh ? То this there can' be but one 
answer. Barring the grammatical inflections, which are the same in Hindi as 
in Urdu, the Hindi language as defined above is extinct in this province. 
Some persons doubt whether in this highly elaborate form it was ever spoken 
at all by the illiterate masses. But however this may be there can be no 
question now that what is distinctively known as the Hindi vocabulary or 
language,—such, for. instance, as that used in the Behar petition, is not the 
kind of speech used at the present day by the people of Oudh either in towns 
or villages. During my five years’ service in Bengal, | heard so much about 
the claims of the neglected Hindi language, that | came into Oudh with a mind 
imbued with the belief that the Urdu language so widely taught in the Oudh 
Schools was one foreign to the masses, and especially to the village popula- 
tion. But since I have had time to become better acquainted with the verna- 
cular of this province, I have found out my mistake. Take-the first. clause 
in the first sentence of our first Hindi Reader, Pratyek balak ko uchit hai, and 
repeat this aloud in any village ; not a single villager would understand it. He 
might detect the grammatical forms of ko and hai, which are the same in 
Hindi as in Urdu, but the words Pratyek balak uchit are obsolete and unintelli- 
gible. Now take the Urdu equivalent to the. above sentence,-as it is given 
in our First Urdu Reader. Harek larke ko chahiye and repeat this aloud in a 
village ; every villager would understand it at once. [Illustrations might be 
multiplied. Bahudha, being derived from Sanskrit, is a highly correct Hindi 
term for often, and consequently it occurs very frequently in Hindi Books. 
No one, however, but a Pandit or a pedant has the ‘faintest idea what bahudha 
means while the corresponding Urdu term aksar, which is drived from Arabic, 
is understood and used by every villager. In a word, substitute unthorough 
foresomeness of stuff, as Mr. Croft suggests, for impenetrability of matter, and 
we have an unexaggerated description of the absurdity of the proposal to 
substitute Hindi for Urdu in Government courts, that is, to substitute an 
obsolete vocabulary for one which every one understands and uses. When it 
is remembered that all the vernacular news and all the vernacular periodicals 
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published in Oudh are in Urdu, and none in Hindi, there cannot be much 
doubt as to what the vernacular of this country really is. 

. 5. -But in thus declaring that Urdu, and not Hindi is the vernacular 
spoken by he people of Oudh, | do not mean to say that the Kind of Urdu 
used at present in court documents coincides as nearly as it could and should 
do with the spoken vernacular, that is, with that kind of phraseology, which 
every man of fair education, whether Hindu or Mohammedan, can at once 
understand. То make this point more clear it is necessary to distinguish 
between the technical terms of law or civil business, and the phraseology in 
which the body of court documents is couched. То express technical con- 
ceptions the use of uncolloquial terms is necessary ; and if the choice lies 
between using terms of Perso-Arabic or terms of Sanskrit origin, preference 
should certainly be given to the former, not merely because they answer the 
purpose, and are already in possession, which alone is a conclusive reason, 
but because they are shorter, more convenient and more easily fixed in the 
memory than terms derived from Sanskrit would be : (Vide remarks in para 8 
of Mr. Thomson's letter). But to express ordinary facts and ideas, such as 
form the untechnical portion of the matter of court documents, the use of 
Perso-Arabic terms, which are not understood by the general public and are 
intelligible only to those who have received a special education, is altogether 
indefensible. These foreign Persian phrases are as far removed from the 
spoken vernacular, as the absolute Hindi vocabulary of the Behar petitioners ; 
and as long as such language continues to be used in the body of court docu- 
ments, it affords a pretext to the Nagri party to reiterate their claims for the 
introduction of Hindi. Some reform in this respect appears to be urgently 
needed on behalf of suitors and the general public. It is also needed on behalf 
of vernacular education, for in order to satisfy the requirements of the Oudh 
court vocabulary, we are forced to teach more Persian in our Primary and 
Middle Schools than we find convenient, and to teach it at the expense of 
imparting useful knowledge more efficiently than we might do. If therefore 
some means could be adopted for repressing the unnecessary use of Perso- 
Arabic or outlandish terms in the body of court documents, and for insisting 
on the use of Hindustani terms in general use, whenever these are sufficient to 
express the facts or ideas intended, а great reform would be effected, and much 
good would be done both in Schools and Courts. Possibly one way of 
repressing the use of outlandish Jargon would be to reject petitions which are 
not worded in the vernacular; but any reform of this kind will of course 
be steadily resisted by that class of professional writers, whose means of liveli- 
hood depends upon the preservation of a language which no one but them- 
selves can understand without the help of an interpreter. 

6. The second question proposed is, what- kind of character should be 
used in the writing and printing of court documents ? Before attempting to 
answer this question, it will be best first to enquire what are the different kinds 
of writing in vogue in this province. Of Persian writing therefore of course 
two kinds, Nastaliq and Shikasta, and the latter is the one used in the Gov- 
ernment courts. Besides these there are three others : (1) Nagri, or the Old 
Sanskrit character, which the Behar petitioners wish to introduce in the place 
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of Shikasta ; (2) Kaithi, which is a form of writing something like Nagri, but 
yet so far distinct from it, that a person knowing only the one is incapable of 
reading the other ; (3) Mahajani, which differs from Kaithi, in that the letters 
are more rounded and the vowels are omitted. No further allusion will be 
made to Mahajani, as the omission of the vowels renders it almost unintelli- 
gible, and the only class of men by whom it is used is that of bankers. 


7. Now then it is proposed, as is done in the Behar petition, to put the 
Persian character altogether aside, and substitute the Nagri in its place, the 
question arises, what class in the community or in other words what proportion 
of the population, would be benefited thereby ? So far as Oudh is concerned 
it seems to me that the answer is a very simple one. Since there is no class 
in the community, not even Brahmins, who transact matters of business, either 
public or private, in the Nagri character, it obviously follows that there is no 
class in the community which. could receive any benefit from the change.’ 
Nagri writing is never used by the people. For business matters even Brahmins 
do not use it, but only for copying out Sanskrit manuscripts. Nagri writing is 
taught in Government schools certainly in Oudh, as elsewhere, but why it is 
taught I have never been able to understand, and it is well known that the 
boys immediately give it up as soon as they leave school. If then the choice 
lies between the Persian and the Nagri character, I think no one can hesitate 
to select the former. There seems in fact as little reason for introducing 
Nagri writing as for introducing Chinese. There is no Government who can 
write a Nagri running hand ; none of the outside public can write it, or wish 
to write it, very few of the outside public can read it. No native of Oudh, 
that [ have ever heard of, desires the change. In fact, the Nagri character 
is one which scarcely admits of being written in a running hand, and this fact 
alone is а decisive proof of its unfitness for being used as the court character. 
Ín disproof of the truth of this objection, the Behar petitioners appeal to the 
stock instance of the facility with which Nagri penmanship is practised in the 
Almore Commissioner's court. But Munshi Durga Prasada, the Inspector of 
the Western Circle, has examined speciments of this writing on the spot, ard 
found them so unlike what is usually known as Nagri, that he was quite unable 
„to read them. 


8. But in thus condemning altogether the proposal to substitute the Nagri 
for the Persian character, | still think that the use of an alternative character 
should be permitted and encouraged, and this not because there is any other 
character which is better than Persian, but because the convenience of that 
large section of the native community, which cannot read or write the Persian 
character, and does not intend to learn it, seems to me to be entitled to some 
consideration. This second court character should, in my opinion, be not 
Nagri but Kaithi. Kaithi is the character used by all or almost all Zemindars, 
who can write any character at all, by all tradesmen and shopkeepers of every 
grade and description, by Taluqdars accountants, by Patwaris, by Mahom- 
medans as much as by Hindus. [n fact there is no kind of writing which has 
во many followers and is used by so many different classes of the community 
as Kaithi. It is to the rural population what the Persian character is to the 
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town population, and even among the residents of towns it disputes the ground 
with Persian, because it is universally used by tradesmen and shopkeepers. 
Why. Kaithi writing has up to the present time been systematically proscribed 
by the State, is a point which I have never been able to understand. Possibly 
this may have been owing to the jealousy of court mohurrirs, who were already 
in possession of the field and whose livelihood depended upon keeping Kaithi 
out of court. Possibly it may have,been owing to a belief that this character 
was nothing more than a form of Nagri scribbling, which, under the name 
of Kaithi, encouraged bad spelling and bad penmanship and was therefore 
quite unfit to be used as a medium for transacting Government or any other 
important business. But the best answer to this is, that all the private business 
of the natives of Hindustan, which they by no means consider to be unimport- 
ant, is carried on in Kaithi, and as to bad spelling and bad penmanship, it is 
obvious -that these are simply the consequences of its being universally 
neglected both in schools and offices.. These would of course disappear if 
Kaithi were taught in Government schools, and if neatness and accuracy were 
insisted on. In the Kaithi character there is a couple set of consonants as in 
Nagri, and as complete a set of vowels also, except that in the case of the 
single vowels one form has to do double duty for long and short. This slight 
defect could easily be remedied if necessary. In any case this Kaithi character, 
notwithstanding its long neglect by Government, is to this day as complete 
an alphabet and as fit to be patronised by the State as the Bengali character 
was at the time when the Serampur Missionaries first took it in hand. These 
Missionaries finding that there was a character already in common vogue and 
as widely used by the different castes or classes in Bengal as the Kaithi 
character is in Hindustan, wisely determined upon adopting the Bengali 
character in preference to the Nagri as the vehicle of popular instruction. As 
they had'the start of the Government in opening schools and publishing verna- 
cular books, the Bengali character which they had patronized and reduced to 
proper form was admitted unchallanged into Government schools and finally 
into Government courts. Such was the fate of the -Bengali character, and the 
consequence has been that in Bengal no collision Between two rival characters, 
Nagri and Bengali, the one patronized by-the State and the other used by the 
people, has appeared, such as we see now existing in Oudh and elsewhere 
between Nagri and Kaithi. The Kaithi character has received a very different 
treatment, though its claims, uses, and popularity are precisely similar. It 
has found no friends but only enemies, has been systematically condemned by 
Educational Departments, and jealously kept out of court by a class of writers 
whose only means of subsistence depended upon their being able to exclude 
it. There is not denying the fact, however, that in spite of all this official 
neglect or rather opposition, the Kaithi character is still the most popular mode 
of writing in Hindustan, and is used to this day as much aa ever in the transac- 
ton of private business." The presistént determination of Government to put 
down Kaithi and compel the people to use Nagri, appears to me as inex- 
plicable as would be an attempt on the part of tlie Prime Minister in England 
to force every one in that country to write in the Roman printed character and 
to discontinue the use of the script character. If such an attempt were made 
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in England, it would no doubt fail as signally as the attempts to supersede 
Kaithi have failed in India. 

9. If, then, there is any character besides Persian which ought to be used 
in the writing of court documents, that character, | urge, should be Kaithi, and 
not Nagri ; because while the Nagri character is used by no one, the Kaithi, 
and not the one used by tradesmen and agriculturists, and these are not only 
the two largest sections of the native community, but they are the two who 
are brought most frequently into contact with the Government courts. And 
from what | can learn of the present usages of courts in Oudh, the proposed 
introduction of Kaithi as an optional or second.character would be no great 
novelty. Kaithi accounts | understand are already permitted to be filed 
with Urdu plaints ; Patwari's annual papers are filed in Kaithi, and Extra 
Assistant Commissioners, | have heard, are required to be able to read Kaithi 
as one of their official qualifications. It would, I should think, be conferring 
a great boon upon the public, if orders were pased that all processes and 
notices should be written in Kaithi as well as in Persian, if suitors might be 
allowed to present petitions in either character, and if the orders of Magistrates 
were, when occasion required, transliterated from Persian to Kaithi. Such 
a change could not of course be completed at once; but the time for its 
completion would not be far distant, if a rule were made and enforced that 
in future no clerk could be appointed to a Government office who could not 
write the Oudh vernacular with equal facility and correctness in both characters. 

10. It remains to consider the question to which attention is directed in 
the Home Secretary's letter, namely, what amount of help the Educational 
Department can afford towards furthering the objection of diminishing the 
antagonism between Hindi and Urdu, and fostering and extending the common 
element. Respecting this subject, I shall first state what the tendency of our 
present school-books appears to be. and then indicate the means by which 
the above object can probably be best secured. 

11. At present we have two sets of vernacular school-books, the one 
Hindi and the other Urdu. The Urdu Prose Readers were written first, and 
the Hindi Readers are trahslations from these. The language in which the 
Urdu Readers have been composed is the language understood and spoken 
by the people. They in fact represent the Hindustani language as written or 
printed in the Persian character. The first of these readers is called Talim-ul- 
mubtadi ; and the care with which it was prepared and the trouble which was 
taken to exclude every work or idiom which the commonest village would 
not be able to understand at once, have been described at length by 
Mr. Thomson in para 8 of his letter. The other Urdu books deal occasionally 
with subjects which do not come within the ordinary experience of villagers : 
hence technical terms and proper names occur here and there, which might at 
first sound rather strange to the villager's ear. But the phraseology used in 
the body of these books is almost as strictly vernacular as the language of 
Talim-ul-mubtadi, or at least it could with very little labour be made so. In 
our Urdu Prose Readers then we have a correct representation of the Hindus- 
tanLlanguage, which every man in Oudh understands and speaks. The Hindi 
books, on the other hand, are of quite different stamp. "These contain not 
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the vernaculer Hindustani, but the obsolete Sanskrit, which the Behar peti- 
tioners wish to introduce into the : Government Courts and against which 
Mr. Croft has protested with so much ability in page 2 of his memorandum. 
Both of the Directors who have preceded me in Oudh ‘have followed the 
example of the. North Western and other Provinces in prescribing books of 
this stamp for the use of those students who do not wish to learn the Persian, 
character. | myself have followed in their wake, not daring even to hint at 
proposing such a startling innovation as the suppression of a series of school- 
books, which while professing to teach the village population how to read 
and write their own vernacular, do in reality teach them neither, but teach 
them a phraseology which no one speaks, and a character which no one 
write. But as we are now called upon by the Supreme Government to give 
up the use of books which tend to keep up "the Antagonism between Urdu 
and Hindi," and are forbidden ‘Чо foster in Government or Aided Schools, 
under the name of Hindi, and artificial Sanskritized language which is in 
most cases as far removed from the common rustic vernacular as it is from 
the ordinary language of towns,” I feel no longer authorized to keep silence, 
but am forced to confess the truth, that the Hindi school-books used in 
Oudh come fully up to the description of those books which we are warned 
not to use. But if we are forbidden to teach a vocabulary which is not used 
by the people in ordinary life, we are, by the same argument, forbidden 
to teach them a kind of writing which is no less obsolete than the vocabulary. 
The consistent course then to be followed under these circumstances would 
be (a) to remove our elementary Hindi Prose Readers from the curriculum, 
reserving the study of classical Hindi literature for the higher classes only, 
as an optional course for the study of Urdu or Persian poetry in the same 
classes ; (b) to have our Hindustani or Urdu Prose Readers transliterated from 
the Persian into the Kaithi character, so that some students may learn to 
read their spoken vernacular in the one character and some in the other, 
accordingly to their respective tastes ; (c) to discontinue the teaching of Nagri 
writing, and to teach Kaithi writing in its place. The very sight of the Nagri 
character tends to perpetuate the antagonism between Urdu and Hindi, and 
to give an undue prominence to words of Sanskrit origin, on account of the 
long standing and almost resistless association existing between the Nagri 
character and the Sanskrit vocabulary. Мо such association, however, exists 
between Kaithi and Sanskrit. On the contrary, there is a counter association 
already established between the Kaithi character and the Hindustani voca- 
bulary, and this is an additional argument for.baving Kaithi taught in our 
schools. 

12. І shrink, however, from recommending the adoption of these changes, 
untill the Chief Commissioner shall have been pleased to make me informed of 
the changes, if any, which he decides on introducing as to the characters 
and languages to be used in Government Courts. The changes which 1 have 
ventured to propose for consideration, so far as the Courts are concerned, 
are the following :— 

(I) To adopt some means for repressing the present practice of using 
outlandish or Persianized phrases and idioms in the body of court documents, 
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whenever Hindustani words in common use are sufficient to express the facts 
or ideas intended ; retaining, however, the use of Perso-Arabic words for the 
expression of the Technical ideas of law or civil business. 


(2) To allow the use of Kaithi as a second character in the issuing of 
court processes and notices, in the submission of petitions to be filed in court, 
and in the writing out of the Magistrate’s orders. 


(3) To prescribe such tests of qualification for employment in Govern- 
ment Offices, as shall ensure that all clerks to be hereafter appointed can 
write with equal facility in both characters. 


13. It appears to me that the above measures, or something resembling 
them, present the only means available for satisfying the wants and con- 
veniences of all classes of suitors, for diminishing the antagonism between 
Hindi and Urdu, and for putting an end to the hitherto endless discussion 
as to the respective claims of the different languages and characters to be 
used in the Government courts. If some such measures were adopted, the 
popularity and general usefulness of. our vernacular schools would become 
far greater than they are or ever can be under the existing circumstances, 
for it would put an end to the ceaseless and mischievous rivalry between 
Nagri and Kaithi, the former of which is patronized by the State, but still 
not used by the people, while the latter is used by the people, but still not 
countenanced by the State. But there are many officers in Oudh, who are 
far better judges than myself, as to what languages or characters should be 
used in the Government courts, and as soon as | have been favoured with the 
Chief Commissioner's orders on the subject, I shall call a Committee to 
consist of the most intelligent and experienced officers of the Department, 
who, with myself and the Inspectors, will decide what changes, if any, may 

` be found necessary in order to bring our curriculum into full harmony with, 
the new requirements of the Government's courts, 

“From A. Thomson, Esquire, Inspector of Schools, Eastern Circle, Oudh, 
to John C. Nesfield, Esquire, M.A. Director of Public Instruction, Oudh, dated 
Camp Utraula, the 27th January 1876, No. 841. 

With reference to your No. 2628, dated 7th ultimo, I have the honour to 
offer the following remarks on the use of Hindi as the Court language of Oudh. 


2. The real question involved in the Behar petition and similar docu- 
ments is, as I believe, very simple. It is just this, shall greater facility be 
given to Bengalis for obtaining Government employment in the North Western 
Provinces, Oudh, and the Punjab Bengalis have better opportunities for 
learning English than up-countrymen have and their superior knowledge of 
English would enable them to obtain employment more extensively if they 
know the vernacular of the Upper Provinces also. This knowledge is at 
present by no means easy to acquire. A foreign character, the Persian, has 
to be learned, and then there is the ever-recurring difficulty of the Arabic 
technicalities. The Hindi characters and the Sanskrit technicalities are so 
similar to those of Bengal, that Bengalis imagine they could learn Hindi 
easily and so fit themselves for the vernacular, as well as the English part 
of the work in Government offices in the Upper Provinces. | cannot say, 
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however, that 1 вее any necessity for introducing such а change on such 
grounds. 

3. There is an ambiguity in the use of the word "language" to which | 
must here draw attention.. We sometimes use the words "different languages’ 
to signify forms of speech, the one of wbich will not be understood by those 
who speak the other without special and generally protracted study. It is in 
this sense we use the word when we say the Bengali is a different language 
from the Persian ; but we also say e.g. that Charles Lamb’s language is very 
different from that used by Dr. Johnson, though quite aware that any one 
who understands the Essays of Ellia would understand Rasselas. Now Urdu 
and Hindi do not differ as Persian differs from Bengali. They are simply 
the city and rustic forms of one and the same language, the Hindustani. 
So far as my experience goes, the language of Patna differs very slightly from 
that of Delhi or Lucknow ; but the language of Lucknow differs considerably 
from that of a village in Gonda district, only 50 miies off. Still the Lucknow 
Munshi and the village Zemindar have no difficulty in understanding each 
other. 

4. Hindustani consists of two elements, the Sanskrit and the Perso- 
Arabic; and the question is, in what proportion should these elements be 
combined, or rather in what proportion do the people of Oudh combine them 
in ordinary conversation? I believe I have already completely answered 
this question. About eight years ago | began to prepare a series of Vernacular 
Readers, one of which was finished and published under the name of Talim- 
ul-mubtadi. My object was to prepare a book in language such as correct 
speakers throughout the Province use in daily conversation. From the labour 1 
bestowed on the work, and from the ability of those who assisted me, I have 
little hesitation in saying that it is as good a representation of the speech 
of Oudh ав can be made. In regard to every sentence, | might almost say 
every word, the question was asked again and again, is there any form of 
expression in more general use than the one we have adopted? Afterwards a 
Hindi version of Talim-ul-mubtadi was brought out under the name of 
Shikshaveli, The translator is not an extreme Hindi purist, yet his language 
differs muca more widely from the ordinary speech of Oudh than the language 
of Talim-ul-mubtadi, which has always been called Urdu. Take a dozen 
ploughmen or cartmen from any village of Oudh and read over to them the 
same lesson in Talim-ul-mubtadi and Shikshavali, I have no hesitation in 
saying the Urdu version will be decidedly better understood than the Hindi 
version. 

5. From this it is clear that the language used by the Behar petitioners 
is unknown in Oudh, and in my humble opinion we may stick to the language 
we have, as it answers our purpose very well, 

6. There are two other questions to be considered, viz. Ist, in what 
character should this Hindustani be written? and 2nd, taking the language 
of the people for ordinary purposes from what source are we to get new 
words and technical terms? 

7. In Oudh we generally in courts always use the Persian character. 
There is no reason, however, why the Nagri should not be used ; but I confess 
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I do not see what would be gained by the change. Nagri is said to be easier 
to read, but 1 suspect there is no geat advantage on either side. School boys, 
learn to read the Persian character as readily as the Nagri. And for my own 
part | find the Ramayan, when printed without spaces between the. words, 
as puzzling as the Gulistan. When the words are separated the Nagri becomes 
much easier. But there is no reason why words should not be printed sepa- 
rately in the Persian character, and indeed this has been done in several 
cases in the Punjab. Shikast writing is often extremely difficult to read ; but 
though English is the most distinct script character in the world, many English 
officers write a hand as bad as Shikast Persian. Ín such a case there is no 
use of complaining of the character. Such scribblers, whether English, Urdu, 
or Nagn should be put upon leave without pay until they learn to write what- 
ever character they use, legibly ; and the evil would soon be remedied. On 
the whole, therefore | do not see that the Nagri character has any great 
advantage over the Persian; but і think it is very desirable that in Public 
Records both should be gradually superseded by the Roman character. 
Were the Roman characters used, neither the Sanskrit element nor the Perso- 
Arabic would be at a disadvantage; and the Hindustani language would be 
formed, as it should be, by the survival of the fittest words. 

8. Our technical terms, legal, scientific &c., are Arabic, and I think it is 
well they should for the most part remain so. Where simple Hindustani 
terms can be formed, such as those used in the books brought out in Patna 
under Dr. Fallon's auspices, by all means adopt them ; but if we must go to 
a foreign source. Arabic has advantages over either the Sanskrit used in 
Bengal or the Greek used in Europe. In Arabic words never can be long, 
while both Sansknt and Greek words may, and sometimes are, of an incon- 
venient length. Again the root in Arabic is so prominent that one sees the 
history of the word at a glance, and thus the word is thoroughly impressed 
on the memory. I believe any one who has had practice in using all the 
three, will admit that Arabic terms are more easily kept in mind than either. 
Sanskrit or Greek terms. 1 am therefore of opinion that in Upper India we 
should adhere to Arabic technicalities. 

"From the Inspector of Schools, Western Circle, Oudh, to the Director 
of Public Instruction, Oudh, dated Lucknow the 25th February 1876, No. 1746. 

In acknowledgement of your No. 3148, dated the 8th instant, and 
No. 3317, dated the 24th idem, I have the honour to inform you that | quite 
concur with Mr. A. W. Croft, Inspector of Schools, in thinking that the court 
language should be the common Hindustani Boli, free as far as possible from 
Arabic Persian, and Sanskrit words, and so simple as to be well adapted to be 
written either in Urdu or Nagri characters. Now this end cannot be attained 
unless the Nagri character be introduced in courts, and as it is worth while 
I think to encourage the introduction of that character into courts, for reasons 
adduced by Mr. 5, C. Bayley, Commissioner of the Patna Division, steps 
should, | think, be taken to encourage the introduction of the Nagri character 
into the Oudh courts ; also by having the printed and lithographed documents, 

- such as Summons, Dakhilas, &c., in both the Urdu and Nagri characters, and 
by ordering the Amlah people to try and learn how to read and write Nagri 
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also. It may be possible then by and by to have the court papers written 
in the Urdu or the Nagri character as suggested by Mr. A. W. Croft, Inspector 
of Schools. 

The enclosure of the docket I have alluded to is herewith returned.” 


NANDALAL CHATTERJI. 


Ühe Agency Houses in Bengal. 


(Ш 


HE victory of the Shipping Interest іп 1802 brought about a crisis in the 
mercantile and shipping world of Bengal. Between 178! and 1800 no 
less than thirty-five ships had been built at Calcutta—totalling 17,020 tons. 
In 1801 and 1802, alone, under Wellesley’s encouraging policy, another 
twenty-nine ships of 14,535 tons had been added. The Court's letter of 
16 June, 1802, however, pricked the balloon of this speculation. Between 
1803 and 1806 an average of 3774 tons were constructed per year—just 
sufficient for the expanding country trade and the ordinary wear and tear.(l) 
No tenders were offered in 1803 for building ships according to the stringent 
terms laid down by the Court. 

The private traders had to look elsewhere than in direct trade with 
London for remittance of their fast growing income from military contracts, 
the opium trade and Government securities. The Fairlies had monopolised 
the elephant, bullock and victualling contracts of the Bengal army.(2) They 
were also the agents of one Andrew Kelso who got the contract for army 
clothing.(3) Fortification contracts went to Lambert and Ross.(4) Others 
had a lesser share in this Wellesley war-boom but everyone had prospered 
from the high interest on war loans. The largest source of profit, however, 
was the country trade in opium. Exports to China leapt up from S.R. 38,64,597 
in 1802-3 to S.R. 70,79,641 in 1805-6 of which S.R.-32,94,370 was in opium. 
Opium also formed the major item of export to Pulo Penang and the coast 
of Sumatra.(5) 

When war and high freight prevented this profit from being carried to 
London, the private capitaliste tried to send it through the foreign European 
and American channels. This can be statistically proved from the excess of 
the Portuguese, Danish and American exports over imports. In 1803-4 the 
American exports exceeded their average between 1795 and 1802 by as much 
as 70%. The Americans had been, as before, abusing their neutral position 
since the renewal of the Anglo-French War in 1803 and transgressing the 
provisions of the loosely worded Jay Treaty. "The cases of the Harmony, 
the Astrea and the Brigantine Hazard bore ample evidence of the American 
illicit trade between Serampore, Batavia, Malay and the Continental Europe. 
It was through the Americans that a"large share of the profits of the coastal 


(1) John Phipps, History of Ship-building in Calcutta etc., pp. 126-27. 

(2) G.-G. in C. to Court (Military) 18 August 1794, 31 January 1795, 1 February 

1796. Ы 
(3) G.-G. in C. to Court (Military) 29 August, 1799. 
(4) С.б. in C. to Court (Military) 20 March, 1795. 
(5) Bengal Commercial Reporte, 1802.3 to 1805.6. 
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trade was being remitted to London. Messrs. Fairlie, Gilmore & Co.'s name 
was again being mentioned in this connection. The Court wanted to know 
why they had been allowed to remove to. Calcutta 440 bales of piecegoods 
lying in the godowns of Serampore if they did not really own them. 

The Government offered the private capitalists а more lucrative field of 
investment than indigo and a safer medium of remittance than the neutral 
channels. By 1801 the greater part of the public loans, contracted since 1798 
for the prosecution of war, had been transferred to the European hands. 
The principals of the decennial loans of 1798 and 1799 were payable in bills 
„at 15 months date at 2s. 6d. the Sicca rupee. Though only the interest on the 
firt 8% loans of 1799 was payable in bills, the second 8% loan of 1800 
promised both interest апа principal in that medium. Now that the private 
capitalists were seeking frantically for profitable channels of remittance, 
Wellesley started the Maratha War. A series of optional loans were floated 
at 8% the holders of which could demand bills on account of both interest 
and principal at any time. They could ask for no better terms. These 
assured them’ a handy and lucrative investment, marketable at a premium 
whenever needed in India and readily remittable to England when the medium 
of trade ceased to be profitable. Everybody in Calcutta was happy. The 
Court had forbidden such loans foreseeing troubles which could arise from 
large unexpected demands on the home treasury at a period when returns 
from trade were uncertain. It had even sent to India a plan for transfer of 
debt, devised by Dundas in his last year of office and modified by Castlereagh, 
his successor at the India Board. Wellesley, however, bent upon the total 
annihilation of the Marathas and nursing an implacable hatred of the Court, 
which had ignominously rejected his plan of sending India-built shipping, 
disregarded all instructions and went on floating optional loans to finance 
the Maratha War. Once again imperial expansion became the most profitable 
field of investment and means of remittance of private capital and its fruits. 

Ever since its tussle with Wellesley over the question of private trade 
the Court had been suspicious of his intentions and critical of his policies. It 
refused to believe with him that prosperity lay round the corner of the next 
military triumph. In deep dismay it saw the Maratha War frustrate its plan 
of debt-transfer, hamper its design of reviving its monopoly (by curtailing 
the investment) and cause the rapid rise of optional loans, which helped the 
private capitalists at its expense, without any immediate increase of revenue. 
From a business man’s point of view the expansion of the empire must either 
justify itself in terms of larger investment and larger dividends or be given 
up as a ruinous luxury. His vision seemed to be empty, his dream illusory, 
in the context of the rise of the India debt from £11 millions to over £28 millions 
in 7 years. Financially and commercially his administration proved too costly 
for the Company to be continued. He was recalled. 

Cornwallis was sent to put things right as he had once done before. But 
he died a few months after his arrival in India and Barlow succeeded him in 
October, 1805. Besides launching on a course of retrenchment, which 
Wellesley sneeringly attributed to a "determined spirit of penury”, Barlow 
proposed three measures to bolster the Company's credit. These were import 
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of bullion from England, floating of an 896 loan and 1096 treasury notes and 
establishment of a bank at Calcutta. All these measures, be it noted, would 
help the private capitalists. Apart from speculation, the exigencies of foreign 
trade and indigo manufacture often forced the agency houses to sell out public 
securities on a large scale whereby they as well as their creditors, the servants 
of the Company, suffered heavy losses. Import of bullion and the establish- 
ment of а bank would obviate the necessity for large scale sale of securities 
by increasing the quantity of money, facilitating the circulation thereof and 
providing for easy credit. The proposed issue of treasury notes would offer 
a field of investment for capital which had been accumulating due to stagnation 
of trade. It would also absorb the discredited treasury bills in which the 
agency houses had been for sometime forced to accept price of indigo or 
interest on public debt. 

The Government was, however, compelled to take a measure, detrimental 
to the interests of the agency houses. The financial situation worsened in 1806 
in spite of the arrival of bullion and the end of the Maratha war. 10% notes and 
loans alone totalled S.R. 3,45,19,000. Some sort of finding at a lower rate 
of interest was absolutely imperative if credit was to be stabilised and invest- 
ment, which had fallen to as low a sum as 67 lakhs, was to be revived to its 
old level. Barlow meant to add to the resources of the agency houses. The 
policy of debt-funding, however, resulted in withdrawal of capital from India 
and depletion of their very slender resources. 

The creditors were affected by this attempt of the Government to fund 
10% loans at 8%. They exacted in return the option to transfer the principal 
to England by bills at a greatly reduced sight. Bengal got rid of her cumbrous 
floating debt at a stroke but only at the expense of the home treasury. 
Minto's regime saw the full working out of this disastrous process. Funding 
started a sort of chain reaction. More funding meant more bills on the Court 
and more bills could be paid by more returns from India i.e. larger investment. 
When Bengal failed to send that, the home-treasury could not stand the into- 
lerable strain. The Company had to ask the Cabinet for financial assistance 
almost every yea: since 1806, which inevitably led to the Parliamentary 
investigations of 1808.12 and the ultimate abolition of its India monopoly. 

The private capitalists would not have exercised their option to demand bills 
on account of the principal, had trade been prosperous and remittance to 
London, in commercial channel, free and profitable. Renewed war with 
France and her allies and the Company's restrictive policy made this 
impossible. It was the difference of the interest rates (9 to 10% in India and 
5% in England) which had induced them so long to retain their principal in 
India and remit the interest in bills. Funding at lower rates, begun by Barlow 
and continued by Minto, now took away their only incentive to keep capital 
in India. ` ` 

It was not merely stagnation of trade or the restrictive policy of the 
Company which stood in the way of commercial remittance. Bengal's productive 
powers were totally inadequate to cope with the vast sums of money annually 
remittable at this period on different accounts by the Governments as well as the 
private capitalists. Bengal had to provide for remittance of not only the 
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interest -on public debt (6) but the private fortunes which arose from savings 
from salaries (7), profits from shipping, docks etc. (8), income from indigo- 
manufacture (9), rents of European-owned houses at Calcutta (10), and returns 
from the country and coastal trade. „Наа it not been for indigo, a large 
proportion of the Company's debt would have been transferred to England. 
But even indigo, the production of which rose sharply, could not cope with 
the demand for greater remittance. There was a normal rise in indigo-prices, 
following increased demand, which was further accentuated by the speculative 
dealings of the agency houses. Even persons, who did not hold any public 
securities, found it necessary to purchase them from the resident creditors 
with a view to exchange them for bills on the Court. In 1809-10 the Bengal 
Government drew bills on account of the principal of the India debt to the 
extent of £2,292,606 (11). , 

"The only way open to the Court, if it seriously considered meeting this 
avalanche of bills, was to tighten its gnonopoly of Bengal trade. Unfortunately, 
all its exhortations for increase of investment in indigo, silk and cotton fell on 
deaf ears. These had already been gained by the private traders. John Palmer 
of Trail, Palmer & Co (later, from 1810—Palmer & Co.) was now the accre- 
dited spokesman of the Calcutta agency houses and in his letters, mercifully 
preserved in the Bodleian Library àt Oxford, we get an idea of what our 
agency houses felt about the whole business. They favoured the purchase 
of indigo by the Company (which kept up the price) but not its purchase of 
silk and thought it (the Company) should better leave cotton speculations ‘Чо 
us poor Bengalese.'" (12) The Government confirmed their opinion that the 
channel of trade no longer afforded remittance to the Company’ and that 
facilities should be given,them either to take country ships to London or to 
send goods indirectly through the Americans so that private remittance, now 
demanded in bills, could be diverted. [n short the Court was given a lecture 
on the benefits of free trade and called upon to commit commercial suicide. 

The Court's peremptory order in reply to send an enlarged investment 
or, if that was impossible, bullion, could not- be carried out for four causes. 





(6) Reckoned to be about £2 millions per year. С.С, in C. to Court (Fin.) 23 
August, 1809. ў 
(7) These had greatly increased with additions to the civil and military establish- 


ments. 


(8) Declining since 1803 but showing a rise after 1809. 


Year Vessels built at Calcutta 
1807—9 aU .. 6,027 tons 
1810—13 .. 24,732 tons 


Phipps, History of Ship-Building in Calcutta op. cit. 

(9) About З.В, 76 lakhs worth of indigo was being exported annually by private mer- 
chants since 1805. Almost all Bengal districts now produced indigo under European 
management. See W. W. Hunter's Bengal MS. Records 4 vole. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
gives figures for Purnea, Patna, Gaya, Shahabad, Dinajpur апа Rangpur. 

(10) 20 lakhs per year, calculated on the basis of а 5 per cent house tax which 
yielded S.R, 1 lakh. G.-G. in C. to Court (Fin.) 23 August, 1809. 

(11) App. I, Second Report. 

. 7 (12) John Palmer to George Millet, 14 December, 1809 Palmer Papers, Vol. 75, 
p. 50. 
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There was a renewal of American competition after the embargo had been 
lifted, there were further funding operations, the Government had to incur 
heavy expenses on account of Minto's expeditions to the French Islands (1810) 
and Java (1811) and, finally, there was,a trade depression in England. 

As indigo gave 2s. 6d. the sicca rupee where other bills fetched only 
2s. 4d. the price of indigo shot up and American competition and low produc- 
tion increased it further (13). Cloth prices rose by 35% and silk, for long a 
rigid Government monopoly, could not be immediately extended. Bombay 
absorbed most of the available bullion and only about S.R: 40 lakhs could be 
sent in silver. Even this small exertion constricted the market and incensed 
the agency houses. 

Next came funding, which enraged ies still further. Interest on five 
millions at least was reduced to 6% (14). This measure resulted in another 
hectic transfer of the principal of India debt to England—amounting to no 
less than S.R. 4,79,12,755. 

Expenses on expeditions to Ман їп 1810 and Java in 1811 rose to £7 
millions and drained away a large amount of the circulating capital from the 
market. Speculative commercial ventures to these regions accentuated the 
scarcity of capital and soon the rate of interest in the private market reached 
12%. On top of this, incessant demands from their European constituents poured 
in on the agency houses. They began to sell out their stocks of securities which 
were consequently depressed. To preserve their value as well as to maintain 
the salt and opium revenues, the Government had to offer a loan of 25 lakhs 
to the agency houses and to allow some transfer of capital. Bullion was sent 
to the Court only with the proceeds of a new 6% loan but the bills on the 
Court once again amounted to S.R. 1,04,09,593.(15) | 

To make matters worse, England entered a period of trade depression. 
The South American boom had failed, Napoleon had ordered a more stringent 
application ‘of the Continental System, and the Anglo-American War had 
broken out. The Courts’ expectation of a larger- investment could not 
materialise’ in these circümstarices. The bullion sent by the Bengal Góvern- 
ment was a veritable drop in the ocean. And the private traders were franti- 
cally praying for the end of the war and seeking for the end of the Company's 
monopoly which prevented the import of fresh capital from England to refill 
the depleted resources of the Bengal money-market. 

The free-trade agitation of 1812-13 should be viewed in this: context. 
The manufacturing interest, which had preferred to be neutral in the struggle 
between monopoly and free trade in 1802, was now in the throes of a slump 
and willingly joined hands with the free traders in their assault against the 
Company. Absorbed in trade with the American Continent, the northern 
ports had paid little attention to the widening prospects of the Oriental 
market. Manchester had not dared to challenge the supremacy of the Indian 
fabrics in their own home. Now everything was changed. The Embargo, 


(13) Same to H. Trail, 3 October, 1809 ibid, Vol. 73, pp.-73-4. 
(14) G.-G. in C. to Court (Fin.) 3 February, 1812. 
(15) Same to same, 10 October, 1812. 
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followed by the Anglo-American War, made speculations for the American 
market uncertain and hazardous. Manchester rivalled the Indian cottons in 
fineness and outbid them in cost. No European competitor remained in India 
to disturb their peace and the British supremacy was wellnigh established in 
the Indian Ocean. The rapidly mounting coastal and country trade in and 
around India held out the hope that the East would redress the balance of 
the West and, absorbing the surplus produce of Britain, help her maintain 
the terrific pace of industrialization called forth by the wars and improvement 
of technique in the first decade of the nineteenth century. 

in this adventure the Agency houses and the manufacturing interest were 
inevitable partners. The former required capital for trade as well as for deve- 
lopment of Indian raw materials like indigo and cotton. The latter required 
an agency to capture old markets and to create new ones. А bargain was, 
therefore, struck in which the manufacturing interest undertook to supply the 
agency houses with capital in the form of finished goods and the agency 
houses undertook to sell them in Índia and abroad and to supply raw materials. 
The Company was their common enemy and against it both directed their 
heartiest broadsides in 1812-13. The Parliament was flooded with their 
petitions, the public with their pamphlets. Deputations were elected and 
committees formed to put pressure on the Cabinet ministers. They went as 
far as to say that. . . . "the concession of a free trade to India alone and 
not to China, will be considered by merchants and manufacturers as a nuga- 
tory measure . . . ." and in no uncertain terms threatened joint action in 
case the Perceval ministry's promise to open India trade was not kept.(16) 

However true this general pattern may be, exceptions cut across it. The 
older and more substantial agency houses, like the Fairlies and the Palmers, 
looked askance at free trade agitation. William Fairlie gave evidence on 
behalf of the Company and in favour of its monopoly before the bar of 
the Lords.(17) John Palmer apprehended a chaotic competition in banking 
and indigo business once the trade was ореп.(18) They naturally feared a 
veritable deluge of fortune-hunters and a diminution of profits so long shared 
among the big few. Already the number of agency houses had risen from 
16 in 1803 to 25 in 1812, and, of insurance companies from 6 to 11. Ship- 
owners like the Fairlies and the Palmers knew they would be helpless before 
the small and cheap ships of the British registry. А furious freight-cutting 
would ensue and bring country ships to ruin. But these were more or less 
private thoughts, secretly gnawing at the back of their minds. Scarcity of capi- 
tal was the chief issue in 1812-13 and capital could only be had in the medium 
of manufactured goods. Herein lay the root of an uneasy but inevitable 
alliance between the manufacturing and commercial interests in Great Britain 
and the agency house interest in India. (To be continued) 


AMALES TRIPATHI. 


i 
(16) Add. Mss. 38, 4108, 81-84; f. 184. 
(17) Evidence of William Fairlie, 6 April, 1813. d 
(18) John Palmer to George Millet, 14 December 1809 Palmer Papers op. cit., 
Vol. 75, р. 61. 
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FROM THE MOTTEE MUNDEER TO THE BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
° (Continued from previous issue) 


H 


DR. LOGIN’S DESCRIPTION OF THE FAMOUS TOSHAKHANA OF 
RANJEET SINGH. ~ 


MMEDIATELY after his appointment as Superintendent of the famous 

Toshakhana (or Treasury) of Ranjeet Singh Dr. Login engaged himself in 
the removal of all the State jewels, with the help of Misr Makraj the old 
Treasurer of Ranjeet Singh, from the old Toshakhana to the Mottee Mundeer, 
and placed them there with various other valuable Jewels, etc. under vigilant 
guards. 

Misr Makraj after delivering over the Кысла to Dr. Login ваіа—' е 
relief to his mind was great at being free of responsibility. He ‘further added 
that "the Koh-i-noor had been the cause of so many deaths, having been 
fatal to so many of his own family that he never expected to be spared.” (1) 

Dr. Login followed the advice given to him by Misr Makraj— "when 
showing the jewel (Koh-i-noor) to visitors to keep it in his own hand with the 
ribbon cords that tied it as an armlet twisted round his fingers. It was still set, 
as before described, as an armlet, with a diamond on each side of the 
Koh-i-noor as a contrast of size.” (2) 

As Dr. Login walked through the famous Moie Mundeer superintending 
the arrangement of the vast quantities of gold and silver, the jewels of surpass- 
ing beauty and splendour, and the Koh-i-noor far beyond what he had 
imagined, which exceeded all calculation and beyond his comprehension, he 
stood bewildered and completely wrapped up in astonishment of such charm- 
ing and dazzling splendour as for the first time in his life vividly displayed 
to his eyes. He could not, at the same time, conceive that his Indian life 
could ever become so much romantic, as he had never dreamt of having to do 
with such strange and exceedingly rare and historic characters as now accumu- 
lated in his charge. 

Dr. Login, therefore, felt very much the absence of Lady Login by his 
side, at such a momentous occasion, in the famous Mottee Mundeer, as he 
could neither show her its wonders, more specially the matchless diamond the 
Koh-i-noor, nor could he get her valuable suggestions and help in performing 


(1) Sir John Login and Duleep Singh, р. 198. 
(2) Ibid—199. 
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the most important duties so confidentially entrusted to him while Mrs John 
Lawrence, Miss Wilson, and Mrs Napier very often came to help him with 
their valued advice and guidance. 

Many other lady visitors also came to call on Mrs Login—knowing fully 
well that she was in England— but the drift of their mind could easily be. under- 
stood, as actually they cherished at heart the eager desire to have a moment's 
glance, if they luckily could, over those pretty collection of jewels in the 
Mottee. Mundeer, and more specially over that famous diamond the Koh-i-noor. 

The following extracts from some of the letters from Dr. Login to his 
wife will, it is hoped, throw much interesting light in the subject: 


(i) 
Citadel, Lahore, April 29th 1849. 


"My occupation continues to multiply, | am now known as ‘the 
Killiah-ki-Malik'—Lord or Master of Lahore Citadel." 1 have just been 
placing some surgeanis of Artillery in charge of the magazine under my 
orders, to write out lists of all the arms of all kinds. Another set І have 
appointed, in the same way, in Ranjeet Singh’s Camp establishment, 
including ever so many splendid Cashemere tents, carpets, purdahs, etc., 
while I myself take the jewel department in the Toshakhana, and 
overlook the whole. The extraordinary way in which jewels of the 
greatest value are packed away would amuse you. Yesterday, when 
looking over some diamond rings with the Treasurer and his men, 
which. were all huddled together in a bag—one of them being a very 
beautiful likeness of Queen Victoria—l suggested that, until the velvet 
rolls I had ordered for them were ready, they should tie a label to each 
with a bit of thread or string to which they agreed. 

To my amusement, | find that they had misunderstood me, for they 
strung them all on a string like во many buttons, dozen by dozen! 
The first ring I took out of the bag was a diamond valued at 6,000 rupees ! 
and some of them were very valuable. 

I cannot yet arrive at a valuation of the jewels (exclusive of the 
Koh-i-noor} but I-don’t think it will be far short a million! and the other 
valuable properties are much more. 

Lord Lawrence seems to think that Lord D— intends, after making 
over what may be proper for the use of the deposed King, to send 
the rest to England (3) eg Carley VE 


(ii) 


Citadel, Lahore 
May 6th and 8th, 1849. 


I continue very busy paying off all the Durbar establishments, 
taking list of jewels and treasures collected by Ranjeet. 


(3) Ibid—pp. 157-58. 
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"e Hollings and Drake turned up, just as ] was ЕЕ 
iS е8 the removal of the Koh-i-noor and State jewels from the 
old Toshakhana to the place in which all the other treasure is kept, 
in the Motee Mundeer, so they were fortunate in having an opportunity 
of seeing them, before they were shut up for a time . 

You will doubtless see by papers that the Ranee finds (Duleep 8 
mother) has made her escape from the fort at Chunar, near Benares, 
where she was imprisoned (4) 


(iti) 
Citadel, June lOth, 1849. 


Certainly Indian life is full of romance! I néver dreamt of having 
to do with such strange and historic characters as are now accumulated 
under my charge for 1 have all the political persons now. It is very 
amusing the request | get from friends and acquaintances. One asks 
me to get him appointed to carry the Koh-i-noor to England ; several 
to get them appointments in the Punjab under Lawrences ; 

I often wish you were here to ‘Help: me 
E, your EGGS in many things. I would like, above all things, 
to be able to show you the gorgeous State jewels, as | have now 
arranged them in the fine box I have had made and lined. You would 
have laughed to see how they were kept before, by the native treasurers, 
rolled up in bits or rags, and stowed away in such queer places.” (5) 


(io) 
Citadel, Lahore, July 17th, 1849. 


It is very amusing the number of lady visitors | have, they all come to 
call on Mrs. Login, but they are all eager to see the pretty things I have 
to show. Mrs. John Lawrence, Miss Wilson, and Mrs. Napier came 
yesterday to help me with their advice and assistance, as to the arrang- 
ing of the State jewels in the handsome box 1 have had prepared for 
them, and they promise to come again till all is finished. 

How amused you would have been with the old things that came 
under my inspection. Such a queer conglomeration of odds and ends has 
never before been seen, I do believe ! (6) 

(4) Ibid—pp. 159-61. 


(5) Ibid—pp. 165-66. 
(6) Ibid—p. 168. 
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- WAY OF CONVERTING THE POSSESSION OF THE KOH.I-NOOR 
INTO A BLESSING INSTEAD OF A CURSE. 


In October 1849 there was a report going on in England that "Queen 
Victoria declined to accept the Koh-i-noor as a gift under the circumstances 
in which it had been proposed to offer her.” 


Dr. Login was absolutely conscious of the fact that the policy adopted 
by Lord Dalhousie in converting the possession of the Koh-i-noor from the 
minor Prince Duleep Singh to the Queen of England was not very fair and 
laudable to the prestige of the British Administration of the Punjab. He, 
therefore, urged Henry Lawrence to propose to Lord Dalhousie that "if the 
Queen's subjects all over the Empire were allowed to purchase that celebrated 
Diamond the Koh-i-noor by raising subscription, and present the Gem to the 
Queen of England as a token of their love, respect and goodwill’, it would be 
a better "way: of converting the possession of the Koh-i-noor into a blessing 
instead of a curse.” 


In this connection we reproduce jbelow, in extenso, the letter from 
Dr. Login to his wife dated the 24th October, 1849, which will amply repay 
perusal— | \ 


Citadel, Oct. 24th, 1849. 


“There is а report going about since last mail that, much to the 
honour of ‘‘our little Queen", she has declined to accept the Koh-i-noor 
as a gift, under the circumstances in which it has been offered her; 
indeed, | shall rejoice to hear that this is true, and 1 am sure that many 
of her subjects will with me. 

I think I told you that I had urged Henry Lawrence to propose to 
Lord Dalhousie that the Queen's subjects all over the Empire should 
be allowed to embrace the opportunity of showing their love and good- 
will, by offering it to her. 1 feel certain that it would be easy to raise 
a sufficient sum to purchase it, of course it would be absurd to fix a 
price that would. be near ite intrinsic value, but | think £200,000 
would meet the purpose; and it would have more value in her 
eyes, given her in this way by her people, as a token of their respect 
and honour, the money to be spent for the good and benefit of her 
subjects here, by making the Punjab to bloom like garden. This may 
easily be done, by giving employment to.the 100,000 men who have 
been cast adrift, making road, bridges, and canals, and establishing 
schools among them, and thus showing that we are above taking any- 
thing from them in a shabby way. 

This would be one шау -of converting the possessing of the 
Koh-i-noor into a blessing instead of a curse, which the natives say 
it has been. But there! I’ve no doubt you will say that, as usual, my 
romance is running away with. me.” (7) 


(7) Ibid—pp. 177-78. e" 
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lt was Lord Dalhousie who first contemplated the removal of the Koh-i- 
noor together with the vast collection of jewels from the famous Toshakhana of 
Maharajah Runjeet Singh (from the bosom of the Punjab) with no little 
. anxiety, and his mind was always flowing in that direction. In one of his 
vrivate letters "dated Camp 6 marches from Lahore, [5th December, 1849” 
Lord Dalhousie writes: . . . "] saw it (Koh-i-noor) when at 
Lahore, and was in no vested: dissppoluted. It is a superb gem." (8) He, 
therefore, it is presumed, with his strong propensity to make himself and 
his views the measure of excellence, and in the zest of his triumphant pro- 
gress, "did not like at all the idea'",(9) as proposed by Dr. Login. As he 
subsequently told Login—''that Her Majesty was most anxious to see the 
jewels, and that it was all stuff about Her refusal to accept them." (10) 


LORD DALHOUSIE'S VISIT TO LAHORE. 


Ear in December 1849 Lord Dalhousie paid a visit to Lahore, and 
camped outside the walls on the parade-ground, where Maharajah Duleep 
Singh, who was then only a boy of eleven years of age, went to pay His 
Excellency a visit, Khilluts were exchanged ; and when Lord Dalhousie after- 
wards paid Maharajah a return visit at his palace, he repeated a sentence 
taught by Dr. Login—'| am happy to meet you, my Lord.’ His Excellency 
patted him on the back.(11) 


ROBBERY AND FIRE AT TOSHAKHANA. | 


There was rather a very strange and unexpected occurrence on the very 
night when Lord Dalhousie had inspected, with satisfaction, all the work of 
Dr. Login in the Citadel, and also witnessed how happy the young Maharajah 
Duleep Singh was with Dr. Login. The famous Toshakhana was attacked. 
by robbers, and although there were sentries—both European and Indian— 
all around the Toshakhana the robbers had managed to decamp with "the 
property worth about 20,000 rupees” before Dr. Login was called, and broke 
open the door of the Toshakhana and got the fire out. 

It may not be unwise to presume that the main target of the robbers was 
the matchless Koh-i-noor, and other jewels of value, but by the timely 
arrival of Dr. Login they were hopelessly disappointed. 

This incident was nicely described by Dr. Login in one of his letters to 
his wife. The extracts from which are given below— 


Citadel, Lahore, December 7th, 1849. 


"After Lord Dalhousie had inspected all my work in the Citadel, 
and had witnessed how happy the young Maharajah was with me 
he thanked me, and shook hands with me warmly. 


(B) Private Letters of Marquess of Dalhousie, p. 107. 
(9 & 10) Sir John Login and Duleep Singh, p. 217. 
(11) The Maharajah Duleep Singh and the Government, pp. 79-80, 
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That very night, however, as if to show me the emptiness of 
human praise, and perhaps to bring down any little pride 1 may have 
felt in showing all my work to the Governor-General, at midnight my 
Toshakhana was robbed, and property to the amount of 20,000 rupees 
carried off (this out of some thirteen or fourteen lakhs was not very 
much); but in what way was greater loss prevented? Why, by the 
providential circumstance of the place catching fire accidentally, by 
the light brought in by the thieves! Had this not occurred and caused 
the discovery, | should have been ruined! Immediately on the fire 
being discovered I was called, broke open the door and got the fire 
out, which had done little damage, and’ found that a breach had been 
made in the wall, by which the thieves had entered. This, with sentries 
all round, was rather strange. What if it should turn out that it was 
with their connivance, and the European sentry then on duty had a 
hand in it? Can any foresight provide against that? 

The native sentry, it is true, is posted in the same court, but he is 
not exactly in the same position, and the European can easily manage 
to keep him at a distance, when he wishes to do so. . . . ..." (12) 


Lord Dalhousie remained about a fortnight there, and on the day previous 
to his leaving Lahore in December 1849 he went personally to the quarter 
of Dr. Login taking with him a small bag of velvet specially made by Lady 
Dalhousie to hold the diamond Koh-i-noor. On receiving the Gem from 
Dr. Login, and "putting it inside the bag he most secretly fastened it with 
the Gem round his waist under his clothes in the presence of Dr. Login, and 
then wrote out himself the formal receipt of the Koh-i-noor, which was 
counter-signed by all the Members of the Board, and after making over the 
receipt to Dr. Login His Excellency left for Bombay.(13} 


A BOX WAS STOLEN FROM THE POSSESSION OF DR. LOGIN. 


Shortly after Lord Dalhousie left Lahore in December 1849 the infant 
Maharajah ''was desired by Dr. Login to prepare for a journey without being 
informed as to his destination.” (14) 

Dr. Login started with the Maharajah and his party for Futtehgurh, a small 
village on the Ganges situated between the fort and the cantonment, which 
had been determined by His Excellency for the future residence of the 
Maharajah. Their march occupied several days, and they reached Futtehgurh 
in February 1850.(15) 

It is worth while to state here that during their march to-Futtehgurh a box 
was stolen from the possession of Dr. Login, which contained the Original 
Receipt for the Koh-i-noor granted to him by Lord Dalhousie. 

It was` pretty well known not only to the people of the Punjab but also 
to the English ladies and gentlemen—both official and non-official—that since 


(12) Sir John Login and Duleep Singh, pp. 189-90. 

(13) Ibid—p. 224. 

(I4) The Maharajah Duleep Singh and the Government, p. 80. 
(15) ibid. 
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the annexation of the Punjab Dr. Login was placed in absolute charge of the 
famous Toshakhana of Ranjeet Singh together with the matchless diamond - 
` the Koh-i-noor ; and that it was the earnest desire of every one—both European 
and Indian alike—to have a look, even for a moment, of that peerless Diamond 
the Koh-i-noor, if they could not get it. It cannot, therefore, -be unwise to 
_ presume that the robber anticipating that Dr. Login had certainly been carrying 
"that famous Gem with him, and hoping that that box might contain the 
Koh-i-noor he very carefully stole that box from the possession of Dr. Login, 
but to his. great disappointment!’ That robber had not the least imagination 
that far far better brains than his were engaged for the most secret, confiden- 
tial and careful removal of the Koh-i-noor from the bosom of the famous 
Toshakhana of Ranjeet Singh to Bombay for its perpetual transmission to 
England. 


DUPLICATE COPY OF THE RECEIPT FOR THE KOH LNOOR. 


When Lord Dalhousie was informed. all about the occurrence of the 
robbery, and the loss of the Original Receipt for the Koh-i-noor, a duplicate 
copy of the Receipt and a certified copy of His Excellency's Memorandum 
dated the 31st May 1950 were sent to Dr. Login. ° 

The Minutes, Memorandum of. His Excellency together with the certified 


copy of the Receipt for the Koh-i-noor are reproduced i in extenso— 


. EXTRACT INDIA POLITICAL CONSULTATIONS 


° Fort William, the 16th January, 1852. 
(For: Dept. Nos. 110—12), 


Minute by the Most Noble the Governor General of India. 
І І | 29th December 1851. 


On 31st May 1850, I recorded a Minute, to which was annexed a Memo- 
randum containing a duplicate receipt for the Koh-i- 
Receipt for Koh-i-noor. noor, which Doctor Login had had in his charge, and 
explaining why the duplicate was supplied. І 
Doctor Login informed me yesterday that he had never received the 
duplicate receipt. 
On enquiry to-day | find that from misapprehension the minute and 
receipt were recorded only and not transmitted to Doctor Login. 
Send a certified copy of the Memorandum and of the duplicate receipt 
to Doctor Login now explaining the delay. 
Е ` ` (Sgd.) Dalhousie 
29th December 1851. 
True Copy. 
(Sd.) E. THOMAS. 
Off. Under Secy. to the Govt. of India 
With the Governor General. š 
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Minute by the Most Noble the Governor General of India 


Dated Simla 318: May 1850. 
Dr. Login had the custody of the Koh-i-noor diamond at Lahore. He got 
a receipt for it when I took the gem. This he has 
Receipt for Koh-i-noor. recently lost by robbery. 

I replace it, as explained by the accompanying 
memorandum. 1 think it as well as to record this with the other papers 
regarding the Koh-i-noor. 

Simla, 
May 31, 1850. | | (Sd)/ DALHOUSIE. 
True Сору. 
E. C. BAYLEY, 
Under Secy. to the Govt. of India 
with the Govr. General. 


Memorandum by the Most Noble the Governor General 


Dated Simla the 31st May 1850. 


Dr Login recently informed me that on his journey to Futteghur, a box was 
stolen from him, containing the receipt for the diamond called the Koh-i-noor 
which 1 gave to him on taking possession of the gem on December 1849. 

That receipt was executed in duplicate, and one of the documents was 
kept by me. From that original document 1 now annex a copy, to replace that 
which Dr. Login has lost. 

(Sd.)/ DALHOUSIE 
Simla 
31 May 1850 
True Copy. 
E. C. BAYLEY, 
Under Secy. to the Govt. of India with the Governor General. 


I have received this day from Dr. Login into my personal possession for 
transmission to England, the Koh-i-noor diamond, in the presence of the 
members of the Board of Administration and of Sir Henry Elliot, K.C.B., 


Secretary to the Government. 


Lahore December 1850. 
Sd./ H. M. Lawrence 


» С. С. Mansel (Sd.) DALHOUSIE. 
» John Lawrence 
» Н. М. Elliot 
True Copy. 
E. C. BAYLEY, 


Under Secy. to the Govt. of India with the Govr. General. 
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(No. 4018 of 1851) 


From The Secretary to the Government of India, 
With the Governor General. 
То Doctor J. S. Login. 


For: Dept. 
Sir, 

Under instructions from the Most Noble the Governor General, I have the 
honor to transit herewith а Certified copy of a Memo: & of the duplicate 
receipt given you by His Lordship for the Koh-i-noor which had been in your 
charge at Lahore. 

2. lam desired at the same time to explain, that these documents should 
have been transmitted to you in May 1950, but from misapprehension of His 
Lordship's orders they were merely recorded in the Office. 


. I have the honor to be &c. 
Camp Gosaingunge Sd./ H. M. ELLIOT 
The 31st December 1851 Secy. to the Govt. of India 

with the Govr. Genl. 
True Copy. 
Sd./ E. THoMas 


Offg. Under Secy. to Govt. of India 
With the Governor General. 


From Dr. J. S. Login 
To Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., 
Secy to the Govt. of India 
With the Governor General. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge your letter No. 4018 of the 30th ultimo, 
forwarding a certified copy of a Memo: and of the duplicate receipt given me 
by the Most Noble the Governor General, for the Koh-i-noor diamond, which 
had been in my charge at Lahore ; and I have to request that you will oblige 
me by tendering my most respectful thanks to His Lordship for his considerate 
kindness, in favoring me with the above documents, to replace the original 
receipt, which was stolen from me. 


Futtygurh | I have the honor to be &c. 
The 3rd January 1852. Sd./ J. S. Loaw 


True Copy. 
(Sd.) E. THomas 
Off. Under Secy. to the Govt. of India 
With the Governor General. 
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MEASURES ADOPTED FOR THE SAFETY OF THE KOH-I-NOOR. 


Lord Dalhousie had been demi-officially intimated by the Court of Directors 
that one of Her Majesty's Ships of War would be placed at his disposal for 
the secret conveyance of the Koh-i-noor from Bombay to England. But, when 
on reaching Bombay on the Ist of February 1850 with the Koh-i-noor most 
secretly and constantly attached to his own person Lord Dalhousie found that 
Her Majesty’s ship the Medea had not there, considering it prudent and 
absolutely necessary to provide for the safe custody of the Gem until the ship 
should arrive he delivered the Koh-i-noor into the joint custody of Lieut. Colonel 
Mackeson, and Captain Ramsay, and the Gem was at the same time most 
securely, secretly and confidentially packed in a small iron-box, and which 
was then put into a despatch-box in the presence of Sir Henry Elliot, the 
Secretary to the Government, and his Private Secretary Mr. F. Courtenay ; 
and the despatch-box was subsequently deposited, on that very day, in the 
Treasury of Bombay. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO CAPTAIN RAMSAY. 


Lord Dalhousie before he left Bombay gave full instructions to Captain 
James Ramsay in his letter dated the Ist February, 1850 which is reproduced 
in extenso— 


To Captain James Ramsay, 

Military Secretary to the Governor General, 

etc. etc. etc. 
Sir, 

Having received instruction from the Hon'ble Court of Directors to transmit 
to England the gem called the Koh-i-noor with every possible precaution for 
its safety, I have brought the jewel from Lahore to Bombay in my own 
possession. 


Entertaining full confidence in your integrity, discretion and judgment, 
I have resolved to entrust to you in conjunction with the Lieutt. Colonel 
Mackeson C.B., the duty of conveying it from hence to England, I have this 
day delivered it into your charge. 

It has been intimated to me that H.M. Steamship Medea will be placed 
immediately under my orders. On the arrival of this ship at Bombay, you 
will be so good as to deliver to the officer in command the enclosed despatch 
which contains the instructions necessary for his guidance. 

On his intimating to you that the sbip is ready to proceed to England, 
you will convey your charge on board and will endeavour to reach your 
destination with as little delay as possible. 


Every> possible precaution must be taken by you for its safe conveyance 


on board the ship, and for its custody under the joint care of Lieut Colonel 
Mackeson and yourself during the voyage. 
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When you reach England you will forthwith report your arrival to the 
Chairman of the Hon'ble East India Company forwarding at the same time 
the enclosed despatches to the Chairman of the Court and to the President of 
the Board of Control. You will then await on board the receipt of instruc- 
tions from the Hon'ble Court of Directors. 

On delivering the Koh-i-noor into the hands of the person or persons 
appointed to receive it, you will obtain their signatures to the enclosed 
receipts, two. of which you will transmit to the Govt. of India by the earliest 
opportunity. 

You will be so good as to report to me your departure for England and 
any assurance which it may be desirable to communicate to the Government. 


Bombay, | I have &ca 
Ist February 1850 Sd/ Dalhousie. 


(True copy) 


Sd/ E. C. BAYLEY 


Under Secy. to the Govt. of India 
With the Governor General. 


SECRET VOYAGE OF THE KOH-I-NOOR. 


The despatch-box thus had lain deposited in the Bomay Treasury for 
full two months under the charge of Mr. Goldsmid, and the sub-treasurer, 
but they were completely unaware of its contents. 

Her Majesty's Ship of War the Medea reached Bombay on the 3ist of 
March, 1850; and on the 6th of April she sailed for England with Lieutenant 
Colonel Makeson and Captain Ramsay together with their joint luggage an iron 
proof safe. But the Officer in Command of the ship was also kept in the 
dark that the famous diamond the Koh-i-noor was thus being so secretly 
conveyed to England without giving him the least chance for claiming the 
freight usually allowed for such services. 


OFFICIAL INTIMATION OF THE DESPATCH OF THE KOH.I-NOOR. 


The official proceedings of the despatch of the Koh-i-noor, which was so 
long kept strictly reserved and confidential until Her Majesty's Ship the 
Medea, after leaving the port of Bombay carrying the Koh-i-noor confiden- 
tially in her bosom, sailed far far off the Indian shore, now reported to the 
Hon'ble Court of Directors by the Governor-General in His Minute dated the 
14th of May 1850. The full description of the precautions taken, and the 
“strictest весгесу`` observed by "all the very few persons who were neces- 
sarily cognisant of the facts" for the safety of the Koh-i-noor in its long 
voyage from Bombay to England, can be best told in the words of Lord 


Dalhousie himself. 
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The extract of His Excellency's letter to the Court of Directors, although 
it is a long one, but, as it bristles with such interesting details of the faithful 
estimate of the various measures adopted by Lord Dalhousie with gleeful 
aptness and strict secrecy in the safest despatch of the Koh-i-noor from India, 
is worth giving— 


Extract from letter from the Most Noble the Governor General of India, dated 
Foreign Department, Simla, 14th May, 1850 to the Honorable the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company— 


No. 6 


Foreign Department 
Simla, 
14 May 1850. 


To . 
The Honorable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 


Honorable Sirs, 

In the despatch of the Ist August pu No. 24, your Honorable 
Court directed me to transmit the- gem called the Koh-i-noor to England 
"every possible precaution being taken for its safety" | took immediate 
measures for carrying your orders into effect, and I have now the 
honor to report my proceedings for your information. 

2. Having been compelled reluctantly by the state of my health 
to repair to the Sea Coast, I resolved to take charge. myself of the 
Koh-i-noor as far as the Port of Bombay. Intimation having been made 
to me demi-officially that one of Her Majesty's ships of War would 
there be placed at my disposal for its conveyance to England, I there- 
fore selected two Officers in whose charge it should be placed during 
the voyage. 

3. I nominated for this duty Lieutenant Colonel Mackeson С.В. of 
the Honorable Company's Ármy, and my Military Secretary Captain 
Ramsay of Her Majesty's 22nd [Regiment of foot. In making my 
selection 1 had regard solely to the appointment of Officers possessed 
of those personal qualities which were essential for a charge of so 
much delicacy and responsibility. During the late war Lieutenant 
Colonel Mackeson, as my confidential Agent with the Army, had 
afforded me abundant proofs of his judgment and discretion, and had 
in every respect maintained and increased the high character he enjoyed 
before. Captain Ramsay is my own kinsman, holding a high office 

- near me. [ repose entire confidence in bis integrity, judgment and 
discretion as in those of Lieutenant Colonel Mackeson, and after careful 
.consideration I could select no two Officers better fitted than they for. 
the charge which has been entrusted to them. 

4. On the day before 1 left Lahore in December 1849 I received 
the Koh-i-noor from Dr. Login in the Citadel in the presence of the 
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members of the Board of Administration and of the Secretary to 
Government, and ] conveyed it constantly attached to my own person 
in safety to Bombay. 

5. On the Ist of February 1850 I again embarked Her Majesty's 
ship Medea which had been placed at my disposal had not reached that 
port, so that it became necessary to provide for the safe custody of 
the jewel, until the ship should arrive. 


6. I delivered the Koh-i-noor on that date into the joint custody of 
Lieutenant Colonel Mackeson С.В. and Captain Ramsay, in the pre- 
sence of Sir H. Elliot Secretary to the Government and F. Courtenay 
Esquire my Private Secretary. The gem with its cords was carefully 
packed in a small iron box, which was locked and the key of it delivered 
to Lieutenant Colonel Mackeson. The box was surrounded by a fasten- 
ing and sealed with the Governor General’s seal. The iron box thus 
secured was enclosed in a despatch box which was then locked and the 
key of it delivered to Captain Ramsay. The despatch box was like- 
wise surrounded by a fastening and sealed with my seal. 

A letter was then addressed to the Secretary to the Government 
of Bombay requesting him to receive the despatch box and to retain 
it in his custody in the Government Treasury until further orders. 


7. The box was accordingly deposited in the Treasury on that day 
and a receipt for it was given by the Sub Treasurer—Another document 
signed by Colonel Mackeson and Captain Ramsay and witnessed by 
Sir H. Elliot and Mr. Courtenay, was also given testifying to the receipt 
of the Koh-i-noor from me by those Officers, and also to its deposit 
in the Treasury at Bombay. 


8. Full instructions were given to Colonel Mackeson and Captain 
Ramsay for their guidance. 

They were directed on the arrival of the Medea to deliver to the 
officer in Command a letter from Secy. to Government of India, request- 
ing him to receive on board the above mentioned officers and to convey 
them to England whither they had been ordered to proceed by the 
Government of India. The Honble Court will observe that no mention 
whatever is made of the purpose for which they have been sent—that 
the officer in command of the ship has no knowledge of the conveyance 
of the Koh-i-noor, and no responsibility for it; so that I apprehend he 
can have no claim for the freight usually allowed for such services. 

9. When the ship was prepared for sea, Colonel Mackeson and 
Captain Ramsay were instructed to deliver to the Secy. to the Govt. of 
Bombay a letter from the Secy. to the Govt. of India requiring him to 
deliver to them on their joint requisition the despatch box which was 
deposited in his custody on the Ist February. 

They were directed to take every possible precaution for the safe 


conveyance of their charge on board the ship and for its custody during 
the voyage. 
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On their arrival in England they were directed forthwith to report 
their arrival to the Chairman of the Honorable East India Company ; 
to await on board the instructions of the Hon'ble Court ; and on deli- 
vering up there to obtain receipts for the same, as well for themselves 
as for the Government of India. . . 

The official intimation of the Чар T the ewel аа India was 
reserved until their departure should be reported and is now to be 
transmitted overland. They were further directed to report to me their 
departure from Bombay and any occurrence which it might be desir- 
able to communicate. 

10. Her Majesty’s Ship Medea did not reach Bombay till the 21st 
of March—nearly two months after my departure. . . 

П. On the 6th April the ship sailed for England. Colonel Macke- 
son and Captain Ramsay reported on that date having conveyed the 
Koh-i-noor safely on board ; and the Government of Bombay likewise 
reported having delivered to them the despatch-box which had been 
deposited in the Treasure there. 

13. I have been thus minute in my description of the several 
measures that have been taken, in order to satisfy your Honorable 
Court that I have carefully obeyed your instructions, to take every 
possible precaution for the safety of the Koh-i-noor in its transmission 
to England. The strictest secrecy was enjoined upon all the very few 
persons who were necessarily cognisant of the facts. 


Simla, | i | v 1 lave the konoi to be, KN 


The 14th May, 1850. Dalhousie. 


Extract from a private letter from Lord Dalhousie on the same subject— 


(16) Private Letters of the Marquess of Dalhousie, pp. 124-25 
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Muhassoo, May 16th, 1850. 
The Koh-i-noor sailed from Bombay in H.M.S. Medea on the 6th 
April. I could not tell you at the time, for strict secrecy was observed, 
but I brought it from Lahore myself. | undertook the charge of it in 
a funk, and never was so happy in all my life as when Ї got it into 
the Treasury at Bombay. It was sewn and double sewn into a belt 
secured round my waist, one end through the belt fastened to 
a chain round my neck. It never left me day or night, except when 
I went to D. Ghazee Khan, when 1 left it with Capt. Ramsay (who 
now has joint charge of it) locked in a treasury-chest, and with strict 
orders that he was to sit upon the chest till | came back! Му stars! 
What a relief it was to get rid of it. It was detained at Bombay for 
two months for want of the ship, and I hope, please God, will now 
arrive safe in July. You had better say nothing about it, however, in 
your spheres till you hear others announce it. I have reported it 
officially to the Court, and to her sacred Majesty by this mail." (16) 
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THE KOH-I-NOOR’S ARRIVAL IN LONDON. 


Her Majesty's Ship of War the Medea reached Spithead on the 2nd July 
1850, when Lieut. Colonel Mackeson and Captain Ramsay left the ship in 
a small open boat with а view to greater security as well as to guard againet 
the detention at Custom House, the Gem was taken out of the iron-safe and 
secured in a strong silk handkerchief and tied round the waist of Lt. Col. 
Mackeson, which was subsequently transferred again in the iron-safe on 
their reaching India House, and delivered over charge of the Koh-i-noor to 
the Honorable the Chairman and Deputy Chairman in the presence of J. 
Melvill Esqr., the Secretary to the Honorable Court of Directors on. the 2nd 
July 1850. 

The circumstances connected with their taking charge of the Koh-i-noor 
out of the Treasury at Bombay, and all the measures adopted by them for 
the safety of the Gem throughout their long voyage of full three months have 
clearly been described in their joint letter to the Secretary to the Honorable 
Court of Directors, which is reproduced below in extenso— 


4 Abermarle Street, 
July 3rd, 1850. 
To J. Melvill Esqre., 
Secretary to the Honble Court of Directors. 
Sir, 

On delivering over charge of the gem called the Koh-i-noor yesterday 
to the Honble the Chairman and Deputy Chairman in your presence, we 
omitted to mention the circumstances connected with our taking it out of the 
Treasury at Bombay where it had lain deposited for two months before we 
embarked for England. 

2.. You are already aware that in consequence of non-arrival of the 
Medea at Bombay and of the uncertainty attending her arrival, Lord Dalhousie 
caused the gem to be deposited in the treasury, as being safer place than 
to leave it in our secret custody for an uncertain period on shore at Bombay. 
The manner in which the jewel was deposited was as follows: 

Sir Henry Elliott, Secretary to the Govt. of India, Mr. Courtenay Private 
Secretary to the Govr. General, and ourselves being present, Lord Dalhousie 
placed the Gem in the small iron safe, and this safe was deposited in a small 
dispatch box. Both the boxes were locked and further secured by red tape 
to the fastening of which his Lordship's seals were affixed, the impressions of 
the seals, as observed at the time, were imperfect ones, but we were hurried 
for time to reach the Treasury before it closed for the day, and it was not 
thought necessary to renew them. The key of the inner iron safe was given 
to one of us (Coll. Mackeson) and the key of the outer red dispatch box to 
the other (Captn. Ramsay). We four then proceeded with the dispatch box to 
Mr. Goldsmid, the Financial Secretary who took us to the Treasury, and in the 
presence of all of us Mr. Muspratt the Treasurer deposited the dispatch box 
in a chest in the Treasury. 
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The dispatch box thus deposited remained under charge of Mr. Goldsmid 
and in the subordinate custody of the Treasurer at Bombay, without their 
having been made aware of its contents for two months, during which time 
we were awaiting the arrival of H.M.’s Steamer Medea from China. On the 
arrival of the Medea at Bombay we presented to Mr. Goldsmid the sealed 
instructions of the Most Noble the Governor General with which we had been 
furnished directing him to place in our charge ‘Һе dispatch box which had 
been deposited in the treasury." Mr. Goldsmid accompanied us to the Treasury 
and taking Mr. Muspratt with us we all went to the room in which the dispatch 
box had been deposited. Mr. Muspratt in taking out the dispatch box by the 
handle on its lid кош the box in which it had been pressed down, was obliged 
to apply some force to it. With the force applied by pulling at the lid the 
lock gave way, and the lid was separated from the under portion of the Box to 
such extent as the tape secured by a seal admitted. 

This accident caused some alarm to Mr. Muspratt and Mr. Goldsmid, 
and me, taking into consideration that the impressions of the seals were not 
from the first very distinct,—that they were put on as much for our satisfaction 
when the box passed temporarily out of our charge as with any other object ; 
feeling moreover ‘confident that the Governor General when he entrusted во 
valuable an article to our charge, invested us with full control over it, to be 
guided by circumstances as to the means we might take for its safe custody 
and disposal, determined, in fairness to all parties after what had happened, 
to use our discretion in satisfying ourselves of the gem being present in the 
small safe, and of its identity, before we sailed from India. We therefore 
requested Mr. Goldsmid and Mr. Muspratt to withdraw, and close the door on 
us, while we satisfied ourselves that the locks of the boxes had not been tampered 
with, and the contents not withdrawn. Having satisfied ourselves on these 
points, we gave to Mr. Goldsmid the receipts he required ‘ог the dispatch 
-box that had been deposited in the treasury" and embarked on board the 
Medea. The dispatch box being no longer trustworthy we supplied its place 
by a second heavy iron fireproof safe, which we purchased at Bombay. We 
° conveyed the gem on board in the dispatch box and small iron safe, and 
immediately transferred both of them to the larger safe—one of us (Capt. 
Ramsay) retaining the key of the larger safe, the other (Coll. Mackeson) that 
of the smaller one. In this manner the gem was taken care of until we reached 
Spithead. When we left the ship, at Spithead in a small open boat there was 
a stiff breeze blowing, and with a view to greater security as well as to guard 
against scrutiny and detention at the Custom House, the Gem was secured in 
a strong silk handkerchief and tied round the waist of one of us (Coll. Mackeson) 
and was transferred again to the small iron proof safe when we reached the 
India House. We trust the foregoing explanation will satisfactorily account for 
the Gem not having been delivered over by us in the boxes secured by seals 
in which it had been made over to our charge, and that we may receive an 
assurance to this effect in time to admit of our informing the Governor General 
of the same when reporting our having been relieved of our charge by the 
mail now about to leave for India. 

The dispatch: box and the larger iron proof safe in which the gem was 
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brought from Bombay are herewith forwarded, the smaller iron safe was 
delivered with the gem. A Bill with voucher is submitted for the cost of the 
larger one which we hope will be passed. 
We have the honor to be 
Sir 
Your obedt. Humble Servants 
J. MACKESON, Bt. Lt. Coll. 14th Regt. 
j. Ramsay, Capt. 22nd Regt. 
Mily. Secry. and A.D.C. to Gr. Genl. 


DELIVERY OF THE KOH-I-NOOR TO QUEEN VICTORIA 


The following records relating to the delivery of the gem to Queen Victoria 
in 1850 has been extracted from the Court Minutes of the East India 
Company :— 

‘Wednesday the 3rd July 1850. 

"The Chairman and Deputy Chairman being temporarily absent at Her 
Majesty's Command to deliver the Koh-i-noor to the Queen, Sir Robert 
Campbell, Bart., the Senior Member of the Court now present, took the chair. 

"Wednesday Ње lOth July 1850. 

“The Chairman reported to the Court that last Wednesday he and the 
Deputy Chairman had the honor of a private audience with the Queen and 
delivered to Her Majesty with a few words of Address on behalf of the Court, 
the gem called the Koh-i-noor which was most graciously received.” 


RE-CUTTING OF THE KOH-I-NOOR 


The re-cutting of the diamond being thought necessary, Herr Voorsanger 
of Amsterdam was selected to do the work. The operation was conducted 
by steam, which was commenced on the 6th July 1851 and completed at the 
end of 38 days. This re-cutting of the Koh-i-noor is said to have cost 80,000 
rupees and the diamond assumed the form of a nicely cut most brilliant one 
weighing 106% carats, but when it had reached Her Majesty's hand on the 
3rd June 1850 its weight was 186 carats. Thus in re-cutting the diamond lost 
79% carats ; and still it created quite a great sensation in the great exhibition 
held in London in 1851. 


CONVERSION TO CHRISTIANITY GOES IN FAVOUR OF 
DULEEP SINGH'S VISITING ENGLAND 


Lord Dalhousie had all along discouraged the idea of the deposed 
Maharajah's visiting England ; but immediately after his conversion to 
Christianity on the 8th of March 1853—at the age of only 14 years and 6 months 
—His Excellency altered his opinion as to the expediency of allowing him to go 


to England. е 
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МАНАКАЈАН DULEEP SINGH (1854) 


From the lithograph executed by R. J. Lane, 1 ithographer to Н. M. Queen Victoria, 
from the original portrait by Xavier Winte rhalter. 
Now in the Roval Collection at Wóndsor 
Photograph by the courtesy of The British Museum. 
(Copyright reserved 
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When the young Maharajah arrived in London for the first time he was 
very cordially welcomed by the Court of Directors and was brought in close 
contact with the Queen and Prince Albert. 


Describing the reception accorded to the young Maharajah, Dr. Login 
writes : 

“The Court of Directors were agreeably impressed with the un- 
assuming manners and quiet dignity of the deposed young ruler of a 
warlike nation, and accorded him a friendly welcome. The Queen and 
the Prince Consort, very soon after the Maharajah’s arrival, gave him 
a special audience, and he returned charmed with the kindness of the 
Queen's manners to him . 

"Her Majesty orders for & t fulllengthe Soma of him to be painted 
by Winterhalter, and for this he gave sittings at Buckingham Palace 
twice a week.* This brought him much in contact with the Queen and 
Prince Albert; for they were always present, and greatly amused by 
his naive remarks on all he saw and heard in this, to him, strange 
country." 

“The condour and straight-forwardness of his comments seemed 
especially amusing to the Prince who delighted in drawing him out, 
and getting him to talk freely to him. . . . . . . .” (I8) 


But knowing full well what a high estimation and veneration the Maharajah 
always holds in his mind about the '"Koh-i-noor'" diamond they always very 
carefully avoided to make any mention of the diamond in his presence in 
any of their conversation. In this connection Sir John Login writes: 


‘Hitherto, since the arrival of the Maharajah i in England the subject 
of the Koh-i-noor had not been touched on in conversation in his 
presence ; his Governor and Lady Login were, however, well aware 
of his sentiments on the matter, as, indeed, he had made no secret of 
them. They knew that, to him, ‘Koh-i-noor’ meant something beyond 
a mere jewel of fabulous value,—in his eyes. and in the eyes of Oriental 

_ nations it was an object of superistitious veneration, as the symbol of 
imperial sovereignty over Hindustan, and the countries adjacent marking 
its possessor as chief among the rulers of Southern Asia. . . . .'(19) 


STORY OF THE PRESENTATION OF THE KOH-LNOOR BY 
DULEEP SINGH TO QUEEN VICTORIA IN BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


The story of the formal presentation of the 'Koh-i-noor' diamond to 
Queen Victoria by the young deposed Maharajah Duleep Singh with his own 
hand at the time of his sitting for the portrait with the painter Xavier 


* The portrait of Duleep Singh, of which we give an illustration on the opposite page, 
is little known. The original portrait by Xavier Winterhalter is in the Royal Collection 
at Windsor ; and the lithographic copy executed by R. J. Lane is in the British Museum. 

(18) Sir John Login and Duleep Singh, p. 336 | 

(19) Ibid—pp. 339-40, 


1 
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Winterhalter in the Buckingham Palace as described by Sir John Login in his 
book “Sir John Login and Duleep Singh" is given below: 

"Lady Login was present, by special desire, at all the sittings for 
the Maharajah's portrait, given by him at the Buckingham Palace. At 
one of these the Queen, in the course of conversation, asked her—'lf 
Maharajah ever spoke of the 'Koh-i-noor', and, if so, did he seem to 
regret it? Observing at the sametime, that she had never mentioned of 
the jewel to him, and would feel certain delicacy about wearing it in 
his presence. Lady Login replied, that he had never spoken of it since 
he came to England, though he had often done so in India, and had 
been greatly interested in the description of the operation of re-cutting 
it. Her Majesty then said, that she hoped Lady Login would be able, 
before the next sitting, to ascertain what the Maharajah's feelings were 
on the subject, and whether he would care to see it, now that it was 
re-cut, adding, ‘Remember to tell me all he says’. 

"The task was by no means any easy one to Lady Login" writes 
Dr. Login "for she dreaded what the Maharajah might say, and did not 
wish to bring the matter formally into discussion. No good opportunity 
presented itself, as the days went on, until just the day before the next 
sitting when, as she was riding with him in Richmond Park, she managed 
to lead the conversation up to the subject. Then trying to put the 
question in a casual manner, “Would you like to see the Koh-i-noor 
again >’ she waited in some anxiety for his reply. ‘Yes,’ was his answer, 
‘I would give a great deal to hold it again in my own hand.” ‘Why? 
For what reason?' ‘I should like to have it in my own power myself 
to place it in Her hand, now | am a man. I was only a child, then, 
when I surrendered it to Her by the Treaty ; but now I am old enough 
to understand.’ ` | 

“The feeling of relief caused by this answer was great, and it 
was with a light heart she repeated it to the Queen on the following day. 

"Unknown to the Maharajah, who was engaged with the painter 
at the further end of the room, Her Majesty at once gave orders for 
the Koh-i-noor to be sent from the Tower. After some interval, there 
was a slight bustle near the door ; the arrival of the jewel and its escort 
was announced ; and it was brought in, and presented to the Queen. 

“Taking the Diamond in Her hand, Her Majesty then advanced to 
the dias, on which the Maharajah was posed for his portrait, and, before 
the astonished young man realized what was passing, he found himeelf 
once more with the Koh-i-noor in his hand, while the Queen was asking 
him if ‘he thought it improved? and whether he would have recognised 

~ it again?’’ “At first sight, indeed, he would hardly have done so, the 
cutting and European setting had so altered its character ; yet, in spite 
of these, it remained still the ‘Mountain of Light’, and it was with some 
emotion and eagerness that he walked to the window and minutely 
examined it, making remarks on its diminished size and greater 
brilliancy, whilst the spectators cquld not help watching the movements 
with some anxiety. It was a nervous quarter of an hour for Lady Login !" 
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"But, when at length he had finished his inspection, Duleep Singh 
walked across the room, and, with a low obeissance, presented the 
Koh-i-noor to his Sovereign, expressing in a few graceful words the 
pleasure it afforded him to have this opportunity of himself placing it in 
Her hands. Whereupon he quietly resumed his place on the dias, 
and the artist continued his work. . . . . ."(20) 


/ 


HOLLOWNESS OF THE STORY UNVEILED. 


Regarding the story of the formal presentation of the Koh-i-noor diamond 
by Duleep Singh to Queen Victoria at the Buckingham Palace, as narrated 
before, there are no records traceable (either in the National Archives of the 

-Government of India or in those of the India Office). Neither do we find any 
reference to the subject in any of the books relating to Queen Victoria. 

But a private letter written by Lord Dalhousie from the Government 
House (Calcutta) on the 26th of August 1854, throws much interesting light 
on this fabricated story about the presentation of the Koh-i-noor by Duleep 
Singh to the Queen. The extract given below amply repays perusal : 


Government House, 


August 26th, 1854. 


"L——'s talk to you about the Koh-i-noor being a present from 

Duleep to the Queen is arrant humbug. He knew as well as Ї did that 

it was nothing of the sort ; and if I had been within a thousand miles of 

him he would not have dared to utter such a piece of trickery. . . .''(21) 

However, accepting the truth of the story as described and also printed 

by Sir John Login in his book—"''Sir John Login and Duleep Singh" ,—we must 

admit, that all credit and praise are due to the deposed unfortunate young 

Duleep Singh, as he, even at his early age of only 15 years and 10 months (22) 

was not unable to realise fully his actual position under the Fifth Article of the 

Terms Granted to him by the Second Treaty of Lahore, 29th March, 1849, and 

ratified by the Right Honorable the Governor General on the 5th April, 1849. 
The Fifth Article of the Treaty is as follows: 

"V. His Highness shall be treated with respect and honour. He 
shall retain the title of Maharajah Duleep Singh Bahadur, and he shall 
continue to receive, during his life, such portion of the above-named 
pension as may be allotted to himself personally, provided he shall remain 
obedient to the British Government ; and shall reside at such place as the 
Governor-General of India may select.” 

The concluding portion of the above article partakes of the nature of a 
penal clause in the event of disloyalty. But, after saying in the Fourth Article 
of this Treaty that ‘‘Maharajah shall receive’’ a pension of not less than four 


(20) Ibid—pp. 339-43. 
(21) Private Letters of Marquess of Dalhousie, p. 315. 
(22) Duleep Sing was born on the 4th Sept., 1838. 
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and not exceeding five lakhs of Company's rupees per annum,” (23) it sounds 
strange to add: "And he shall continue to receive a portion” only of the same 
pension. Therefore, when it is said, —''and the Maharajah shall continue to 
receive, etc., "provided he shall remain obedient," it probably means—' ‘but 
the Maharajah shall.not continue to receive unless he shall remain obedient.” 
Therefore the young Maharajah acted most prudently with his presence of mind, 
and foresight, and at the sametime he nicely displayed his nobleness of mind 
and soul. 

We tell іп mournful words '"Maharajah Runjeet Singh's famous Toshakhana 
of Jewels in the Punjab is but an empty dream of the glorious past just а 
century ago!" 


NARENDRANATH GANGULY. 





(23) The Fourth Article of the Second Treaty of Lahore, -1849:— 

IV—His Highness Duleep Singh shall receive from the Honorable East India 
Company for the support of himself, his relatives and the servants of 
the State, a pension of not less than four, and not exceeding five, lakhs 
of Company's rupees per annum. 


“Che Sepoy Mutiny” In Chotanagpur. 


HISTORICAL INEXACTITUDES. 


HE British chroniclers have given a very perverted account of what is 

known as "The Mutiny of 1857" in Chota Nagpur. A strenuous attempt 
was made to show that the Mutineers did not have any popular support and 
that the Mutiny could be put down very easily. A study of some of the 
original sources in the National Archives in New Delhi and in the Record 
Rooms in the District Collectorates, however, shows that this recital is abso- 
lutely unsupported, and, on the other hand, the movement was very popular, 
widespread and acute. 

Lister in the District Gazetteer of Hazaribagh published in 1917 has quoted 
two paragraphs from the Settlement Report and apparently he corroborated 
them. The quotation is as follows :— 


“The sepoy mutiny in Chota Nagpur started in and ended in 
Hazaribagh district. At the beginning of August 1857 the Hazaribagh 
detachment of the Ramgarh Battalion consisting of two companies of 
the 8th Regiment mutinied. News of their revolt was sent to Ranchi, 
and Lieutenant Graham was sent from there with a detachment of the 
Ramgarh Light infantry to disarm them. His detachment mutinied on 
the road, and joined the Hazaribagh detachment which was marching 
on Ranchi, at Burmu. The combined force continued to march on 
Ranchi, and Captain Dalton, the Commissioner, after ascertaining that 
the remainder of the native troops at Doranda were not loyal, withdrew 
with all the Europeans by the Ramgarh road to Hazaribagh and from 
there retired to Bagodar to await support coming along the Grand Trunk 
Road. As soon as a guard of Rattary's Sikhs was put at his disposal 
Colonel Dalton reoccupied Hazaribagh, and from there kept under 
observation the movements of the mutineers. The mutinous troops had 
received no support in Hazaribagh, and very little in Ranchi. They 
stayed in Ranchi for over a month, and then moved west-ward, with the 
idea of joining another body of sepoys under Kunwar Singh near 
Rohitasgarh. Their advance was opposed at two of the ghats by loyal 
zamindars, but after forcing the breast-works with their cannon they 
marched through Chandwa and Balumath in Palamau to the town of 
Chatra. While they were looting there they were surprised and attacked 
by a much smaller mixed force consisting of 320 men, and completely 
“defeated : their guns and all their ammunition were captured, 150 were 
captured, 150 were killed, and the remainder fled in the direction of 
Sherghati and dispersed. 


* * з Ф * 
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"While there was no sympathy with the mutineers in Hazaribagh 
the Santals not unnaturally became excited by the weakening of authority 
and thought the occasion opportune for squaring accounts with 
oppressive money-lenders and others. Several bands of Santals collected 
for marauding purposes and were joined by the local bad characters, and 
a certain amount of plundering occurred between Gola and Chas (i.e. 
thana Peterbar) in Kharagdiha, at Kuju on the Ramgarh road and at 
Jharpo near Bagodar. At Mandu they were instigated by three local 
landholders to commit murder as well as plunder the village. The land- 
holders instigating the murder were subsequently caught and hanged. 
A small punitive expedition of. Sikhs was sent to Gola, and the excite- 
ment died out immediately. The disturbances were only sporadic ; 
there was no organized movement among the Santals as a whole, and 
no special measures against them were considered necessary after the 
rising had subsided. Instead, it was decided shortly after the mutiny 
to raise a levy of Kols and Santhals for military: police, and a body of 
500 of the more ardent aboriginals was enlisted for this work. Similarly 
in the north of the district the news of the sepoy rising evoked some small 
uprising among the dispossessed Bhuiya tikaits, who considered the 
opportunity suitable for recovering their lands from the purchasers then 
occupying them ; and they received some support from their tenantry." 


Unfortunately some of the assertions are historical inexactitudes. The 
original sources in the shape of old English Correspondence that are available 
in the Record Rooms as well as in the National Archives bear out that not only 
the so called ‘Sepoy Mutiny of 1857" was a very popular move but there 
were earlier spontaneous moves in the different districts of Chotanagpur to 
throw away the foreign yoke. In this paper some of these original sources 
are proposed to be discussed. 


BRITISH OCCUPATION OF CHOTANAGPUR. 


But before the actual recital of some of the original letters disproving the 
assertions in the Settlement Report reiterated by Lister, it is necessary to give 
a very short resume of the establishment of British Authority in Chotanagpur. 
The Subah of Bihar along with most of the part now known as Chotanagpur 
passed into the hands of the East India Company with the grant of the Diwani 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa by Emperor Shah Alam. This gift entitled the 
Company to receive the tribute of Raja of Ramgarh, the land Revenue of 
Kharagdeeha and Kendi and the services of Kunda. But the area was hilly 
and difficult of access and the degree of control was very small. It was early 
considered necessary that the districts should be properly reduced to 
subjugation. Captain Camac was entrusted near about 1769 to establish some 
sort of order in the “‘Junglebery district" by which name Hazaribagh was then 
known. Captain Camac was successful to a great extent and from Ramgarh 
he carried on operations in Palamau district near about 1772. Camac was 
succeeded by Chapman in 1780 who has been described as the fast Civilian 


administrator of Chotanagpur. The “Conquered Provinces" were formed into 
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a British district and the district comprised roughly the present districts of 
Hazaribagh, Palamau, portions of Manbhoom and the area all round Sherghaty 
now in.Gaya district. To this area later was added the present district of 
Ranchi which was then known as the tributary Mahals of Chotanagpur. The 
headquarters of Chapman was held alternatively at Sherghaty (Gaya) and 
Chatra (Hazaribagh), Ramgarh Battalion was early stationed at Hazaribagh 
to help Chapman's administration. 


KOL REBELLION. 


The subsequent Kol rebellion in Singhbhum was followed by active 
operations in that great Kol area and Singhbhum was brought under subjugation 
by 1833. By Regulation ХШ of 1833 the districts of Ranchi and the Jungle 
Mahals with the estates of Dhalbhum, till then included in Midnapore, were 
exempted from the operations of the Regulations and every branch of the 
administration was vested in the officer designated as the Agent to the Governor 
General. This Agent had his principal Assistants at what are known now as 
the districts of Hazaribagh, Ranchi and Singhbhum. The administrative head- 
quarters were shifted from the alternative sites of Sherghaty and Chatra to 
Hazaribagh one of the chief reasons being the Ramgarh Battalion that had been 
stationed theré from before. A set of Rules were drawn up for the administra- 
tion of Criminal Justice and these Rules continued till they were superseded 
by the Criminal Procedure Code of 1861. But for the Civil Justice a separate 
set of Rules had been drawn up which continued for a very much longer time. 

The movement commonly known as ‘ће Sepoy Mutiny” in 1857, was, 
however, not an isolated land-mark. It was, in a way, a more pronounced 
conflagration spread all over the area in Chotanagpur along with Bihar but, 
nevertheless, prior to this movement there was a formidable Kol Rebellion in 
Singhbhum districts near about 1833 and a widespread Santal revolt in 
Hazaribagh district in 1853-55. 


WHY HAZARIBAGH AND PALAMAU OVER-RUN. 


To appreciate the factors behind these popular revolts against the British 
rule one has to look into the cause that brought the British into the different 
districts of Chota Nagpur. While the British or the East India Company had 
spread themselves to other parts of Bihar for trade purposes they had come to 
Chotanagpur districts because of purely ‘administrative reasons. А Select 
Committee proceedings dated the 16th January, 1772 shows that Hazaribagh 
and Palamau were actually over-run because of the danger arising from the 
Marhattas. Although the Marhattas had been reduced for the time being the 
danger was not over. It is mentioned in the letter "without stopping the roads 
of the Provinces of Bahar, Bongeepoor, Ramgur, Bishanpur, Barboom, we 
cannot hope to defeat their attempts but whenever they make any irruption 
we shall have to follow them from one place to another and the country will 
be laid waste. Therefore it is necessary first to stop the passage of the. 
Marhattas." Captain Camac very early saw the unpopularity of the Raja of 
Ramgur, the vulnerability of. the territory of Ramgur and he fully utilized the 
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opportunity. A letter of Captain Camac to the Chief of Revenue of Patna in 
O.C, 3rd January, 1772 shows the working of the mind of Captain Camac. 
Captain Camac discussed the forces that would be helpful and mentioned 
"Palamou being now settled forms a perfect Province (possession) to the 
wealthy Parganas of Sasaram, Siris Katamba, Chauparan, Simnout and 
Sherghatty. . | . . The present situation of affairs in the hills 
afford us the fet ресе of reoccupying these places and gaining the 
absolute subjection of them with very little trouble or expense." 


SINGHBHUM. 


The same mailed-fist which Captain Camac demonstrated in Hazaribagh 
and Palamow districts was shown by the early British rulers in Singhbhum 
district. The Kols in Singhbhum district rose to a man after brooking the first 
phase of the British rule. They found their old customs and social solidarity 
being tampered with. They found their Mankees and Mundas system which 
kept up the solidarily of the Kols both socially and politically torn to pieces. 
The Kole insurrection of Singhbhum was a major event. Khandu Patel of 
Seraikella fomented the genuine dissatisfaction and he has been mentioned in 
Foreign Consultation 12-3-1832 no. 87-88. From F.C, 23rd January 1832 no. 118 
it appears that the Kols at Singhbhum had even spread intó Sonepoor in 
Orissa and raised the standard of revolt there. After the Kol revolt was 
mercilessly put down Captain Wilkinson, Acting Political Agent, South West 
Frontier was specially commissioned to bring about as much peace as possible 
in Singhbhum area. Wilkinson's Rules were drawn up for the administration 
of the Kols and some of them still stand good. There is no doubt that 
Captain Wilkinson had a certain amount of vision in him and appreciated the 
difficulties and problems of the Kols to some extent. He tried to save the 
Kols from the clutches of the Mahajans, Banias and the. adventurers from 
outside who were buying up their lands and putting them into perpetual 
indebtedness. 


SANTHAL REBELLION IN HAZARIBAGH. 


The Santhal Rebellion in Hazaribagh district was another spontaneous 
move against the ruthless tampering with their social ideas, customs and 
institutions. Here also the Santhals found that their best lands were being 
taken away by the foreigners. The Santhal Rebellion in Hazaribagh district 
in 1853-55 has not drawn as much attention as the Santhal Rebellion in Santhal 
Parganas which led to the creation of a separate district of Santhal Parganas. 

The old English Correspondence preserved in the Record Room of the 
Deputy Commissioner of Hazaribagh throws a good deal of light on the Santhal 
movement of Hazaribagh district in 1855. The Assiatant Principal Commissioner 
in 1855 thought that although there was some dissatisfaction among the 
Santhals, he did not anticipate any general rise. He depended on the 
Zamindars to keep the Santhals in check but he was wrong in his impression. 
From the very beginning of 1856 there was a movement among Santhals 
throughout the Hazaribagh district. The Deputy Magistrate at Burhee was 
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re-inforced by the Section of a Cavalry under Lt. Ryan and a reserve force 
from Kharagdiha was also sent to make an example of the rebel Santhals. 
But by May 1856 all the Santhal population had risen to a man and Lt. Ryan 
met with some reverses. The ring-leaders were, Lubia Manjhi, Bairu Manjhi 
and Arjun Manjhi. All the blacksmiths were put under surveillance as they 
were suspected of manufacturing arms. Bhairu Manjhi was arrested and the 
informer Tek Narain Singh was rewarded handsomely. The tempo of the 
British administration was such that Mr. Tweedie, Deputy Magistrate on 
special duty at Kharagdiha was asked to "let me know what would you 
require to carry out the destruction and no sources will be spared to supply 
you as quickly as possible.” 

The Santhal rising had brought a lot of suspicion on the zamindars. The 
Raja of Ramgarh was specially asked to send out armed men to the interior 
of thana Gomia as some of the hills had already been occupied by the Santhals. 
There were ruthless military operations to put down the Santhals and Chuhars 
who were often described as "the Budmashes" . The 40th Regiment was 
sent for putting down the Santhals and the hills and jungles were ransacked 
to trace them. A very large number of Santhals were arrested on suspicion 
and were released only after being confined for a pretty long time. Many 
Santhals' huts were burnt to ashes to strike terror in their mind. A large 
number of Santhals were tried and convicted to hard labour and irons. 
Some of them were transported for life beyond sea with hard labour and 
irons. 
As there was a later unrest amongst the Santhals in Bhagalpur Division 
every attempt was made to see that the contagion in Hazaribagh district does 
not spread in Bhagalpur Division. Among the men suspected for fomenting 
the Santhal trouble mention has been made in the old Correspondence of 
Raja of Serampur, the servants of the Ex-Ameer of Sciende and the Meer 
Saheb at Hazaribagh. Ruthlessness had gone to the extent of Mr. Tweedie, 
Deputy Magistrate at Burhee writing “I have arrested some Santhals who 
were concerned in the late illegal assembly and plunder. Although I have 
no evidence legal to convict still | consider it my duty as a policy of the 
State to put restraint on these men by confining them at Burhee until such 
time as it may be deemed expedient to act otherwise." Ample rewards 
were offered for the apprehension of the suspects and the Correspondence 
shows that a number of Santhal women were also imprisoned for their com- 
munication with the rebellion. This ruthlessness and the helplessness of 
the Santhals contributed to the suppression of the movements, 
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The Santhal Rebellion had just subsided when there was the bigger 
conflagration known as the Sepoy Mutiny. There was a superficial calm 
which suddenly liquidated itself and almost simultaneously the first Native 
Infantry Detachment at Dinapore, Hazaribagh, the 12th Irregular Cavalry at 
Segowlee and the Ramgarh Battalion at Chotanagpur mutinied. It was not 
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confined to just a few men in the Military. The long lists of the persons 
that had mutinied which are found in the old Correspondence Volumes in 
the office of the Commissioner of Ranchi for 1857-58 show that the infection 
had’ spread far and wide. The Mutiny was not confined to the army alone. 
A statement of cases tried under Act XIV of 1857 and 1858 in the Division 
of Chotanagpur mentions one Koreban Ally a Jamadar of the Principal 
Assistant in Collectorate who had been convicted to 14 years’ imprisonment 
for "Rebellion and. causing the proclamation of the Padshahee Raj on or 
about the 4th August, 1857." Koreban Ally not only actively joined the 
Mutineers but he appears to have been the link between .the Mutineers 
section of the Army and some of the Zamindars. Thakurai Kishan Dayal 
Singh raised the rebellion in Palamou District and burnt some Thanas in 
that District. Tikayat Omraon Singh and Sheikh Bhikhari were given capital 
sentence and forfeited their property of every description and the execution 
of the sentence was carried out on the 8th January, 1858. These two persons 
were charged for having attempted to prevent the return .of the Government 
officers with troops to Chotanagpur by closing the Сһооіоораіоо and Cheroo 
Ghats. From the statement of cases it appears that the sentence was passed 
on the 6th January and no time was lost in executing the sentence two days 
later. Thakoor Bishwanath Shahi, an important landlord of Lohardagga 
district was sentenced in April, 1858 to capital punishment and forfeiture of 
all his property. It is mentioned in the statement that Thakoor Bishwanath 
Shahi was one of the most influential zamindars in Chotanagpur and had 
joined the Mutineers of the Ramgarh Battalion and closed the Ghats to 
prevent the return of the Government officers to the district. It was further 
observed that ““The prisoner more-over promised to give the Sepoys Badshahee 
pay. The prisoner also seized some wealthy merchants. and caused them 
to be plundered and illtreated them with the purpose of extorting the sum 
of Rs. 25,000/- to enable him.to fight against the Government. After the 
defeat of the Ramgarh Battalion at Chutra the prisoner returned to Chota- 
nagpur and a large body of men having been collected by him several 
villages were plundered and the Government Thana at Barwa was burnt. 
The prisoner had assembled a force of 1,000 men with a view to attacking 
the town of Lohardagga and arrived close to the places when the Principal 
Assistant who was stationed with some Sowars at Lohardagga made a night 
march and captured the prisoner who was hanged by the orders of the Court 
on Ње 16th April last.” 

Pandey Ganpat Rai who was a former Diwan of the Maharaja of Chota- 
nagpur was elected the Commander-In-chief by the Mutineers and came 
to Doranda. Не joined Thakoor Bishwanath Shahi and also was arrested 
and sentenced on the 2lst April, 1858 and hanged on the very same day. 
A large number of persons who assisted Bishwanath Shahi were also hanged 
or sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 

Bishwanath Shahi who had been hanged for rebellion had some endow- 
ments and claims in Jagarnath temple in his confiscated estate to which the 
priest had laid claims. Capt. Davies, Senior Assistant Commissioner, Lohar- 
dagga was asked to separate the village of Jagarnathpur fiom the rent-paying 
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portion of the confiscated estate and make it over to the priest to the service 
of the temple. But the Senior Assisant Commissioner was warned that the 
widow and the children of the late proprietors should not be allowed to 
reside in the old Gurh at Hatia. 


MILITARY PENSIONERS. 


It further appears that a large number of Military Pensioners had taken 
arms against the British. The Lt. Governor warned that the insurgents under 
the rebel Kooer Sing of Jagdishpoor included a large number of Military 
Pensioners of Government. It was suggested that all the Military Pensioners 
in Bihar should present themselves within a given period before the officer 
through whom their pension were given for the purpose of screening. 


HEADMEN VILLAGERS. 


Not only the Military Pensioners but a large number of the headmen 
had joined the movement. The Principal Assistant Commissioner, Manbhoom 
gave to the Senior Assistant Commissioner, Lohardagga a long list of the 
headmen who had plundered in Jaipur, Kaspal and Gola Parganah in the 
districts of Manbhoom and Hazaribagh. The landed proprietors, big or 
small, as a class, remained passive and it was only a very few of them that 
came to the help of the British. This "passive loyalty" and complacent 


attitude were very severely commented on by the Commissioner of Chota- 


nagpur to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal. Not only the Com- 
missioner was fully satisfied that the great landed proprietors and the Rajas 
of Garjat Mahals were passively loyal but he further observed that if they 
had actively cooperated, there would not have been further disturbances in 
Chotanagpur from the date of their re-occupation of the districts. He 
remarked that they had "secretly aided and encouraged the rebels". The 
rewards that had been offered for the apprehension of guilty persons did not 
have any effect. In the despatch it was mentioned that not a single incident 
of arrest was due to the help of the zamindars and it was only the Military 
or the Police who, without the help of the people, had captured the rebels. 
In the hilly tracts the Ghatwalis and the villagers had exploited the situation. 
It was only a fore-gone conclusion that taking advantage of the general 
unrest and confusion there would be some persons to take advantage and 
loot. As a matter of fact this passive and complacent attitude of the zamindars 
who had the charge of most of the Police Thanas of that part led to the 
British change their ideas and after peace was restored the system of the 
Zamindar-Police Thanas was slowly liquidated. 


RUTHLESS MEASURES. 


Ruthless measures were taken to suppress the movement. One of the 
earliest measures was the promulgation of Act XIV of 1857. The Principal 
Assistant of Lohardagga was appointed to be a Commissioner under section 7 
of Act XIV of 1857. Circular No. 1792 dated the 15th August, 1857 clarifies 
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the effect of the declaration of Martial Law and of the extension of Act XIV 
of 1857 on the jurisdiction of the ordinary Criminal Courts of the district to 
which these measures were applied. It was mentioned that the declaration 
of Martial Law did not affect the executive functions of the Magistrate. But 
as regards higher Criminal Courts their functions were suspended by the 
declaration of Martial Law and all heinous offences were to be tried by the 
Commissioners appointed under Act XIV of 1857. In the Archives of the 
Commissioner’s office at Ranchi there are long lists of Sepoys including the 
Hindus and Mohammadans belonging to Ist, 3rd, 4th, 6th, 8th, 9th and 10 
and of the Ramgarh Light Infantry who were sentenced to various terms of 
of imprisonment and forfeiture of their property under the orders of Major 
G. G. Macdonnal who conducted the European General Court Martial. 


А great hunt was ordered to be made for capturing all the prisoners who 
were taking leading part in the Province of Bengal. From time to time lists 
with Descriptive Roll of the prisoners with their parentage were called for 
from the District officials. Strict screening was ordered to be made for new 
recruits to Government employment. The Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal warned the Commissioner that the disbanded Sepoys and State 
Mutineers were on no account permitted to find their ways in the Govern- 
ment employment. In another Circular it was ordered that the grounds for 
awarding sentence falling short of capital punishment were to be given. 

The local administrative machinery was considered to be inadequate to 
hunt down the rebels. Letter no. 283 from the Secretary to the Government 
of India to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal dated Allahabad the 
13th March, 1858 mentions that Mr. J. C. Wilson was put at the head of a 
Commission that was created for the apprehension and punishment of Mutineera 
and Rebellious. It was mentioned that the primary business of the Commis- 
sion was the detection, trial and punishment of the Mutineers although it was 
not intended that the Commission should be spending time in hunting out 
people who had been in rebel. These duties were still to be performed by 
the District Officers and it is quite clear that the Commission that was set up 
was an independent body for coordinating some of the work. 


A careful watch was also ordered to be kept on all religious mendicants 
and vagrants and to retain in custody all such who would not give a satisfac- 
tory account of themselves or find a security for good conduct. It was 
mentioned "That these people are known to convey letters concealed about 
their persons or in the hollow of their Latties, the clothes and otber articles 
of those persons to whom any suspicion attaches should be strictly watched 
and where any evidence of sedition is discovered the culprit should be imme- 
diately tried and dealt with law.” 


In Singhbhum district the Raja of Porahat was actually driven to revolt 
by the tactless handling of the situation by Lt. Birch. Їп Singhbhum as soon 
as the Military revolted the administrator ran away and the Raja of Seraikella 
was asked to look after the affairs. The Raja of Porahat whose position and 
status were higher than those of the Raja of Seraikella took an offence at this. 
But, nevertheless, while a section of the rebel Army was crossing the Raja 
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of Porahat put them under arrest and kept the part of money that they had 
looted from the Treasury. After some time when Lt. Birch was appointed 
to restore calm the Raja of Porahat was at once declared a rebel and a warrant 
of arrest was issued. Capt. Dalton who was the Commissioner of Chotanagpur 
strongly opposed this move and characterised it as a tactless and uncalled-for 
action. But some how Dalton’s subordinate Lt. Birch had his order sustained. 
This drove Raja Arjun Singh to go to the Commissioner and deliver to him 
the money of the Treasury and the Mutineers that were under his custody. 
The Commissioner asked him to report to the Principal Assistant of Chayebass, 
Lt. Birch, but the Raja made himself scarce. The Raja was later apprehended 
and banished to Benaras and the Porahat estate was escheated. The Porahat 
Raja was fully supported by the Kols who under the Mankees and Mundas 
once again rose against the British Rule. Ruthless operations of the Military 
tule broke their back-bone. The move in Singhbhum district was characterised 
by the abundant support from the tribals. 

Commissioner Dalton, reported to. the Secretary, Board of Revenue that 
the report about the Mutiny in Hazaribagh sent by Major Simpson, Principal 
Assistant had never reached him. This would show the acuteness of the 
revolt and that it was not a superficial defection on the part of a section of 
the Military only. Dalton Infantry stationed at Hazaribagh revolted on hear- 
ing of the defection of the Mutineers Regiments at Dinapore. The Military 
at Hazaribagh revolted on the 30th July, 1857, burnt the Bungalow of Civil 
Officers and plundered the Treasury. They further ransacked the Cutchery 
and Record Rooms and released the convicts from the Jail. At Lohardagga 
the Infantry and the Artillery of the Battalion mutinied on the 2nd August 
and the European officers both Civil and Military left the station leaving the 
Mutineers to do what they liked to the Civil population. The Cutchery was 
completely destroyed by fire and most of the English and Vernacular Records 
were burnt or torn, including the Settlement papers of Pargana Palamou. 

In Purulia the detachment of the Ramgarh Light Infantry revolted on 
the 5th August, 1857 and plundered the Treasury. Here the Mutineers imme- 
diately went to join the Mutineers at Dorandah. The civil population who 
had very little affection for the administration burnt all the Government build- 
ings including the Cutchery. Most of the Records including the quinquennial 
or decennial settlement papers were destroyed. Dalton mentioned that 
through the instrumentality of the Raja of Porahat Rs. 25,500/- of Singhbhum 
Treasury had been recovered. The memorandum showing the damages done 
by the Mutineers to the several Treasuries in the Chotanagpur Commissioner- 
ship shows that Lohardagga Treasury lost Rs. 162,296, Hazaribagh Treasury, 
Rs. 93,872, Manbhoom Treasury, Rs. 111,194 and Singhbhum Treasury, 
Ез. 37,705 in round, numbers. І 


TEMPO OF ADMINISTRATION. 


“In Hazaribagh old Correspondence Volume for 1857 there is a letter with 
an extract from the Proceedings of the Governor General of India in Council 
in the Home Department, under dated the 3lst July, 1857 and the first 
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paragraph shows the tempo of the admnistration. The first paragraph runs 
as follows :— 


“The Governor General of India in Council has observed with 
approbation the zealous exertions of the local Civil Authorities for the 
apprehension and condign punishment of the Mutineers and Deserters 
concerned in the present revolt. It was necessary by the severe and 
prompt punishment óf such of these criminals as found their way into 
the districts.in our possession where the minds of the Native Troops 
could not but be in a very unsettled state though the men for the most 
part had abstained from open mutiny, to show that the just fate of 
the Mutineer is death, and that the British Government was powerful 
to inflict the penalty. lt was necessary also by tbe offer of rewards 
for the apprehension of all deserters, to check the crime of desertion 
which was becoming rife in some of these Regiments, and to prevent 
the possible escape of men who, apparently mere deserters, had been 
concerned in such terrible attrocities that their apprehension and 
condign punishment was an imperative duty." 


The Proceedings cover Rules that were to be followed in giving punish- 
ments to the deserters. From the facts that have been cited before it will 
be difficult to accept the statement in the proceedings that "The men for the 
most part had abstained from open Mutiny.” 

Among the other measures adopted to meet the situation may be men- 
tioned a general declaration of а reward of Rs. 10/- for the re-capture of each 
of the prisoners who had been released by the Mutineers from the Jails in the 
Province of Chotanagpur. The same letter also mentions that the holder of the 
Jail establishment at Chayebassa was "dismissed and declared to be incapable 
of ever again serving the Government." Another measure was to hunt down 
the Santhals who had again risen in Hazaribagh district. The Commissioner 
wanted the Principal Assistant Commissioner of Hazaribagh to take particular 
steps to stop the depredations by the Santhals in the South-East portion of 
Hazaribagh. It was mentioned that Capt. Oakes had been sent out with the 
detachment of Sikhs who were still in the vicinity of Jaipur in Manbhoom 
district. The Principal Assistant Commissioner at Hazaribagh was ordered 
to proceed to Golah with 100 Sikhs to co-operate with Captain Oakes in 
putting down the lawless gatherings of the Santhals. Ап extract from the 
proceedings of the Presidency Court of Nizamut Adaulat under date 27th 
March, 1857 which was sent to Hazaribagh shows that one Lattaie Manjee was 
sentenced to 14 years and one Gurmu Manjee to three years imprisonment 
for “Illegally and riotously assembling with offensive weapons for the purpose 
of plunder or to commit a serious breach of the peace leading to the wilful 
murder of Pooran Singh Dafadar and Ramsharan Pandey, Sowar.” 

Regarding the course of the Sepoy Mutiny in Hazaribagh district the 
Principal Assistant Commissioner of Hazaribagh gave a report to the officiat- 
ing Commissioner of Chotanagpur. There are other Correspondences indi- 
cating that the Santhals armed with bow and arrow used to assemble at 
frequent intervals arid the Sikhs of Ramgarh Infantry used to be deputed to 
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disperse the Santhals. The Raja had reported in September 1857 about the 
rise of the Santhals at various places with Rupu Manjee as their leader. Two 
other Santhal leaders Arjun Santhal and Rambani Manjee had been appre- 
hended and forwarded to Hazaribagh with a report on the 21з& November, 
1857. The battle at Chutra was a major event in the course of the Sepoy 
Mutiny in 1857 in the Hazaribagh District and this battle was won by the 
British only because of their superior Military force. 


MASS MOVEMENTS. 


From the recital of the facts gathered from the original sources in the 
shape of letters received at and dispatched from the zones where the so-called 
Sepoy Mutiny in Chota Nagpur had occurred it will not be correct to say that 
the Sepoy Mutiny in Chotanagpur had started in and ended in Hazaribagh 
district, nor would it be correct to say as mentioned in the Settlement Report 
and Supported by Lister in the District Gazetteer of Hazaribagh published in 
1917 that the Mutineers’ Troops had received no support in Hazaribagh and 
very little support in Ranchi. It will also be a factual in-exactitude to state that 
the Santhals were merely excited for looting money and were instigated by the 
land-holders to loot and murder. It will be difficult to support the theory that 
the disturbances were only sporadic and that there was no organised movement 
amongst the Santhal as a whole. The facts cited above will show that the 
so-called Sepoy Mutiny in Chotanagpur was.a mass movement which had very 
widespread and deep support from the different sections of the civil population. 
The Santhals, the cultivators, the Ex-Military pensioners, the headmen and 
the landed-proprietors had all joined the movement that may have been started 
by a section of the Military. If the movement was not a popular movement 
declaration of ample rewards to the rebels would have had the adequate 
response. 

It is true that the leaders’ of the movement in Chotanagpur had not been 
so publicised or might not have the stature of the leadership of Kooer Sing 
of Shahabad but nevertheless their contribution to the bid for freedom is very 
considerable. It is unfortunate that the valuable Records in the Archives of 
the Government had not been studied so far properly with a view to draw 
the -correct picture of the so-called Sepoy Mutiny in Chotanagpur. The 
research workers will find ample materials in the Archives of the Government 
for constructing the story of the so-called Sepoy Mutiny in Chotanagpur. 


P. C. ROY CHAUDHURY. 


Maratha Revenue Administration in Orissa. 


HE country called by the Marathas the Subah of Cuttack—comprised two 

kinds of possessions one of which was distinguished by the name 
of Mughulbundy, the second by that of Gurjat. The first was considered 
actually in the possession of the Government as a Royal dominion and land 
held direct from Govt. without any intermediate superior. The second was 
held by tributary chieftains paying a stipulated revenue to Government. They 
held an intermediate tenure between Government and the tenants of the 
soil. The Gurjat kings paid a fixed tribute to the Maratha Govt. 

The boundaries of these possessions were, to the eastward, the sea, to 
the westward the Maratha Province of Chuttisgurh, to the southward the 
Chilka lake and the Ganjam District and to the northward the District of 
Jallesore and Midnapore and the Province of Birbhoom. 


The Marathas divided the Mughulbundi into four chaklas—(i) Cuttack 
(ii) Bhadrak (iii) Soro (iv) Balasore and about 150 parganas. Each Pargana 
was, as a rule, subdivided into one, two or three or more of the following 
allotments or mahals that is to say Taluk Chaudhury, Taluk Kanungo wilayat, 
Taluk Kanungo, Taluk Sadar Kanungo, Taluk Majkur. In some cases the 
word Tappeh was substituted for Taluka. 


It appears therefore that the terms Chaudhury and Kanungo were used as 
synonymous with that of Talukdar and the same responsibility attached to 
both names. 

Under the head of Taluka mazkuri were specified certain mauzas and 
other lands, the revenue of which were paid through mokuddums and 
sarbarakars. It was but rarely that a talukdar or a zamindar appeared under 


this last head. 


There was an amil in charge of each chakla. He was individually respon- 
sible to the State for the revenues assessed on his division and for the general 
conduct and supervision of revenue, civil and criminal business. He was 
remunerated by the grant of land called nankar, which he held rent free and 
was allowed certain perquisites and deductions on account of expenses of 
collection. 


His chief assistant was the Sadar Kanungo. The Sadar Kanungo was 
assisted by a Gumastha or Mofussil or Wilayat Kanungo in each Parganna. 

Each Gumastha had under him one or more mohurrirs. The Gumastha's 
main duty was to affix their signatures and seals to bills of sale and other 
documents. 

When Talukdars fell into arrear, they (Gomasthas) became security for 
the talukdars and took their estates into their own hands. The office of Sadar 
Kanungo was abolished about 1792 A.D. by Subadar Rama Pandit but that 
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of Gumastha or Wilayati Kanungo was retained until the British acquisition 
of the Province in 1803. 

The British abolished the office of Wilayati Kanungo. 

The Amils did not, as a rule, make the mokuddum responsible for collection 
of all lands within their own chaklas. A settlement was made yearly and 
the amount of it was duly reported to the Government. The Amils respected 
hereditary rights of the makuddums and got their nankar lands which was 
called their Pitrali or patrimonial property. 

"By degrees the Maratha officers resigned the detailed management of 
revenue and left it into the hands of any person who used to pay them 
lump sum. Mokoddums and Amils took engagements from them. During the 
confusion between 1801 and British conquest of the Province in 1803 it seems 
most probable that the chaudhuries kanungoes and mokuddums and other 
persons entrusted with collections in estates held khas or who had given 
agreements to, the Amils to pay the lumpsum due from their lands assumed 
the title of zamindar and claimed to hold the land itself in virtue of ' 
hereditary rights valid or invalid as the case may be to collect its rents. 
The zamindars of Orissa were at the time of British aquisition either principal 
mokuddums with a hereditary right of collection but without any right, title 
or interest in the land itself or Government officers chiefly choudhuries and 
kanungoes in charge of collection. Thie view is also supported by three 
distinct facts. ` 

The Kanungoes under Marathas were in many cases selected from among 
the best of the mokuddums. 

The title of kanungoe is retained to the present day by several of the 
zamindars of Orissa. 

When the British took the province in 1803 they could not get possession 
of a single revenue document of any importance. They were all either made 
away or hidden by the Mahratta Revenue Officers or by Mukddums who 
appropriated them to their own use." (Toynbee) 


+ 


SOURCES OF TAX UNDER THE MARATHAS. 


The revenue collected by the Marathas besides what may have been derived 
from salt, consisted of land tax, sayer duties, tax on marriage, of various 
kinds of- contributions, fines and forfeiture. Part of these revenues, derived 
from the sources above mentioned, appeared to be of a permanent nature 
and is said to have been levied according to established rates, from which, 
however, there can be no doubt that there were frequent deviations owing to 
the violence and improvidence of the Govemment and the want of any 
efficient control over the conduct of its officers. 

The collections made under the other heads were necessarily uncertain 
and precarious depending on the profligate practices of the people, their 
violation or neglect of duties prescribed by their religion or ‘family disputes, 
on the transfer of estates and on other contingencies. These duties and taxes 
formed almost as regular a resource of the Maratha Government as the land 
revenue, 
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The Maratha land holders could scarcely be said to have had a proprietory 
right in their estates. This right was indeed so far recognised by the Maratha 
Government that their legal course of descent was seldom altered or inter- 
rupted, but every transfer of lands was attended with difficulties and expense 
which were justly considered by all well regulated Government as incompa- 
tible with the rights of the property. The legal heir could not obtain the 
Estate of his ancestor without paying a large fine and this fine was not 
certain in its amount or regulated by any fixed principles but depended entirely 
on the circumstances of the heir or the good or ill dispositions of the officers 
of the Government and on their personal character. A fine of this kind was 
equally exacted on every transfer of property, whether it arose from the 
operation of the law or from the act of the land holder, it formed a part of 
the revenue of the Maratha Government. 

The officers of the Maratha Government tried to keep the land revenue 
as low as possible and the Government had little or no control over the 
conduct of its officers. Little sagacity was required to enable the latter to 
discover that the less the Government received, the more would fall to their 
share. They had a.thousand ways of extorting all that the zamindars could 
afford to pay by fimes and forfeitures, by attaching their lands and by 
threatening to raise their assessments and zamindars could not fail to see 
that it was their interest to give way to temporary demands and exactions 
rather than to entail an increase on their land revenue which they might never 
get rid of and which they know very well would not exempt there from 
the arbitrary demands to which all Maratha zamindars have ever been liable. 

Thus it was the interest of all parties on the spot to prevent the land reve- 
nue from being increased.(1) 

As the officers were far from the seat of capital, they had more privilege 
to do arbitrary things. 

Octroi duties were levied by the Marathas on merchandise entering towns 
and the proceeds were devoted to the expense of the kotwali and thana 
establishment. 

The Marathas do not appear to have paid any attention to sae Abkari 
revenue and spirituous liquors were during their occupation, manufactured and 
opium grown in and imported from the hill states and sold without any restriction 
whatever. Apart from these sources of revenue there were Pandhri, Sair, 
City customs including unit and ubari of zamindars. All those collections 
with the exception of city customs and ubaris were in the hands of 
kamavisdars of Parganas, who were at once officers of revenue, justice and 
police. 

The village head was the important figure in the whole revenue. adminis- 
tration under the Marathas. The village head was the agent of -Govt. for 
apportioning and collecting the rent of his village, possessed rather undefined 
magistrerial and judicial authority. The office was held at the pleasure of 
Govt. It was neither hereditary nor saleable. 

The cultivators held their lands on a yearly lease granted tó them by the 
village head. There was no cultivation in perpetuity. 

Division of the village into fields was recorded in the village accountant's 
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register. But there was no fixed assessment nor any assessment rates. The 
total jumma of the villages constantly fluctuated. | 

Annual settlements were concluded at the commencement of the agri- 
cultural year between the ryots on the one part and the village head acting 
as the Govt. agent on the other side. 

Lands were classed as chal and Thok, chal applied to fields for which 
the patel or village head could conclude engagements including the settle- 
ments for any given year. The rent roll of the preceding year was usually 
adopted as the basis on which new engagements were drawn. 

The annual demand of the Govt. on village was founded on but not 
regulated by, the previous year's assessment. 

Every portion of the cultivated land but no other was liable to assessment. 

The Govt. demand was on the village lands i in general and not on the 
particular portion of it. 

The apportionment of the assessment fell where the wer was 
mainly on the village head and village community. 

There were no fixed rates to prevent the apportionment going hand in 
hand with changes in land. 

In the whole Land Revenue system, the zamindars (or heredita? land 
holder) Khandytes and Mokuddums had their own roll. 


Il. It was the business of the zamindars (when ordered to do so) to make 
all his ryots bring their rents to the representative of Govt. It was the ашу 
of the Khandyte to seize on the application of the zamindar a refractory 
ryot, who was in balance, and it was the duty of the Mokuddum to be present 
when the different ryots were paying their rents. 


Ш. Under the Marathas the land holders or whosoever engaged 
for payment of revenue had never any balance of revenue over them. Under 
that Govt. a system of coercion was adopted in the early part of the year 
at the time the crops were on the ground and if the public officers at that 
time failed in the collection of the greatest part of the revenue of the year, 
they had scarcely any means afterwards of collecting the Balances and there- 
fore the landholders were rarely deprived of the management of their estates, 
merely on failing to discharge their revenue. 


SALT MANUFACTURE UNDER THE MARATHAS. 


The manufacture of salt was a privilege of the zamindars under the 
- Marathas. 

It was a part of their means and soürces of paying their revenue to the 
Maratha Govt. 
> IV. Towards the close of the rainy season, the tributaries and zamindars 
usually summoned from every village under their control a proportionable 
number of ryots who could be spared from attending on the cultivation of 
the lands to manufacture salt under the terms of the sale of one third of the 
salt that should be made being carried to their account of revenue keeping 
the ryots as much as possible in ignorance of the product and conciliating 
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the manufacturers by allowing each to have daily a small quantity of the 
salt made during the time they worked under the appellation of Dustooree. 

At the close of the season three or five merchants with a like number 
of zamindars assembled to settle and fix a price for the salt manufactured 
in the season, on account of the merchants and which varied according to 
the situation and distance of the golahs from the places of manufacture, but 
on average for some years prior to 1803, the price was fixed from 3 to 5 mds. 
for one sicca rupee. The zamindars and officers of the Maratha Govt. 
agreed amongst themselves for the price they should nominate as the value 
of the salt they appropriated to themselves and which was less in 4ccount with 
the ryots than that made for the merchants. 

The quantity of salt the merchants took, was in general exported by sea 
to different places and disposed of at the company’s golhas the freight of 
which was estimated at the rate of Rs. 12 per 100 mds. of salt. i 

The remaining salt made on account of the zamindars and other officers 
of the Maratha Govt. was kept for the consumpticn of the Division. 

Under the Marathas in the Northern Division of the Province from the 
Mahanuddy to the Subarnarekha river, the manufacture had been generally 
a monopoly in the hands of the zamindars, but in the South of the Mahanuddy 
to, Manick Patna, it had been conducted by the ryots, solely on their own 
account, on payment to the zamindar a high rent for all land adjacent to the 
sea, adapted for this purpose, generally Rs. 6 per bigha and furnishing him 
free of expense with the salt required for his household. 

The price of Salt, оп the average varied from 3 to 6 annas per md. 
varying to the season for production, demand and other circumstances, such 
as must always, attend an unsettled state of Govt. and the conduct of the 
officers deputed to collect the revenues and to govern the province. 

No accurate estimate can be found of the quantity annually manufactured 
throughout the province, from the unwillingness of the inhabitants to give 
any information on that subject. It may however be computed at about 
7 lakhs of md. of salt per annum out of which 3 lakhs were exported, rather 
smuggled, to Chattisgurh, Nayagurh, Singhoom and various parts of 
Maratha empire, from one to two lakhs to the Hidgelle district, and two lakhs 
remained for the consumption of the province. 

During Bhawani Pandit’s administration, the Maratha Govt. in order to 
incur the pleasure of the British made a treaty with Clive by which Bhawahi 
Pandit would direct the zamindar to sell out their salt to the company only. 
Once Mr. Marriot who was appointed by the Board of trade to purchase 
salt complained that zamindars of Orissa were selling their new salt to other 
traders contrary to the treaty. Such a treaty, was apparently a check on 
free enterprise of salt under the Marathas. It would have bound the hands 
of the zamindars who were forced to sell out their salt to the company's 
servants without any regard to better profit. Such a treaty might have 
affected the economic condition of the zamindars. But the zamindars were 
able to smuggle the salt in large quantity every year which affected the 
company’s interest.. 

Under the Marathas, we see there was no restriction on consumption of 
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salt, as it was under the British and salt was much cheaper inspite of 
smuggling than under the British who raised the price of salt four to five fold. 

The Maratha Govt. also allowed a large quantity of salt free of price for 
the consumption of the Temple of Jagannath, which was disallowed on the 
British conquest. 


B. PILGRIM TAX UNDER THE MARATHAS. 


‘The collection of the tax on behalf of the Maratha Govt. commenced 
at a place called Khuntaghata on the border of the Mayurbhanj territory.” 
But this statement of Toynbee is not fully true. Indeed the pilgrim tax began 
at a place called Khuntaghata in Mayurbhanj territory but the money went 
to the treasury of Mayurbhanj kings. R. D. Banerjee says that the tribute 
of the Gurjat Rajas under the Marathas was much more than under the 
British. In order to prove his statement he says: ‘іп 1822 the Garjat chiefs 
paid a fixed tribute of Rs. 1,20,411/-. This must have been much more 
under the Marathas as Mayurbhanj paid Rs. 6,000/- to them while it paid 
only Rs. 1,001/- to the British". 

But it must be noted that Rani Sumitra Dei of Mayurbhanj petitioned to 
the British Govt. stating that she obtained nearly Rs. 10,000/- ffom Pilgrim 
tax under the Marathas. This petition was subsequently admitted by Com- 
missioner Melville. Not only the Rajahs of Mayurbhanj but also the Rajahs 
of Nilgiri, obtained a portion of pilgrim tax under the Marathas. 

From Khuntaghata to the Atharanala bridge Maratha Tahsildars were 
stationed to collect tolls from the pilgrims passing through each station. The 
Tahsildars issued them pass. The average annual revenue derived by the 
Marathas from the pilgrim tax and other fees connected with the great temple 
of Jaganath at Puri was near about 2 lakhs of Sicca Rupees. 

House TAx:—The Marathas levied the tax professedly on only large 
towns. In Puri under the Marathas the number of houses were 9396. Of 
these 5757 were exempted from the tax, as being religious institutions and 
‘the annual revenue derived from the remainder was Rs. 10,195 sicca. 

The Marathas granted a large number of sunnuds to the Brahmins grant- 
ing them land to be held on rent free tenure. 


THE MARATHAS AND THE RAJA OF KHURDHA. 


A charge has been brought against the Marathas, by Sterling and others 
that they had plundered the ancient Royal House of Orissa i.e. the Raja of 
Khurdha, by increasing the tribute from £90,000 to £180,000 and ав his 
revenue (public and private) was only £200,000, even the Maratha cavalry 
failed to make good this extortion. 

It must be noted that the Rajah of Khurda was one of the most powerful 
chiefs. The Marathas took away four pargannas from him i.e. Serain, Chaibisa, 
Rahang and Lambai, but the Rajah also received a fixed tribute from 
the Marathas. - 

From the Calendar of Persian Correspondence it is known that the Raja of 
Khurda obtained a promise of 500 Tilangas from the chief of Ganjam and col- 


lected a large number of men intending to attack Jagannath. In view of this fact, 
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it is not a great surprise, that the Marathas would try to make exactions from 
“the Raja. Several times he had tried to rebel against the Maratha rule. The 
nature of the zamindars during this period was revolting and refractory. 

Mr. Emst writes in 1805 that the zamindars of Balasore under the 
Marathas were in an imperfect state of obedience. The zamindars were not 
at all submissive to the Marathas as they were to the British. 

Weak subadars,were unable to bring these zamindars under control. 

Mudhoji Hari, the Subadar of Orissa, was found incapable of punishing the 
zamindar of Kujang, who had seized a few Englishmen wrecked near Kujang. 
Mudhoji Hari was therefore dismissed and Rajaram‘ Pandit was appointed 
as subadar of Orissa. He was engaged in reprimanding the refractory 
zamindars who sometimes used to fight with the regular army. 


Sterling's view on condition of Orissa under the Marathas :— 


The total revenue of Orissa under the Marathas fluctuated from 1l to 12 
“lakhs of rupees. “The excess of regular receipts under the head of land 
revenue alone may be stated from one to two lakhs per annum in favour 
of the British Gcvt. and the increase of which may be fairly ascribed to the 
improved ànd more lightened system of management pursued under the 
British. The memory of the 50 years of Maratha rule haunted the whole 
population like a night-mare long after it passed under the British rule. The 
result of the Maratha rule is а scene of extortion, desolation and rapine which 
even at this distance cannot be read without indignation and horror''. 

The collection of lesser amount of land revenue- cannot be re- 
garded as the sole proof of rapine and misrule, nor the sudden in- 
crease of land revenue, without taking into consideration the state of 
cultivation and quantity of production as a healthy sign of improved 
condition of the people. I have analysed the causes of such decrease of 
land revenue under the Marathas. Apart from this, there is ample evidence 
to show that the Marathas took into consideration the flood and innundation 
from which the province suffered frequently. For this also, the Govt. spent 
every year a huge sum on embankments. Thus the distance of the province 
from the seat of capital, the selfish interest of the officers, the refractory nature 
of the land holders together with the consideration of flood and drought etc. 
made the land revenue stand on a lower level than what it was under the 
Mughals or what it became under the British Govt. 

“The administration of the Marathas in this as in every other parts of 
their foreign conquest was fatal to the welfare of the people and prosperity 
of the country, exhibits a picture of misrule, anarchy, rapacity and violence 
combined which makes one wonder how society can have kept together under 
so calamitous a tyranny’. (Sterling's account) Mr. Hunter is also of the 
same opinion. By the oppression of the Maratha cavalry the peasantry used 
to fly away to the jungles and consequently the land remained uncultivated. 

Several political factors were responsible for such condition of the country. 

There was a constant change of subadars. This post was generally given 
to the person who could assure the highest amount of revenue. Once the 
subadar had assured such amount he tried his best to collect that money by 
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hook or by crook. Since Raghuji's reign the condition of Orissa went from 
bad to worse. Moreover, sometimes the subadar himself went against the 
Raja of. Nagpur. 

Sheo Bhat rebelled against the Govt. A few zamindars took his side. 
At last with British help the rebellion was crushed. This anarchy had 
encouraged the landlords to keep as much as possible for themselves and 
to give frequent battle to the Fouzdars. Apart from it the country was 

under frequent military occupation. 
i Maharaja Mudhoji Bhonsle sent forward 30,000 horses towards Cuttack 
in 1779 under his second son Chimnaji. The stationing of troops was a heavy 
expenditure in which the poor people of Orissa had to participate. 

Apart from military occupation frequent incursions into the Midnapur 
territory of the company and the plunder of Balasore factory of the British 
increased the anarchy that prevailed. Under such maladministration, there 
is no surprise that the peasantry suffered. 

"No trace of civil administration is available for that period and the 
collection of revenue in hilly frontier simply reduced itself to an annual cam- 
paign. The Maratha cavalry harried the country at stated periods each year 
and departed with the spoil The village organisation formed the only sort 
of civil Government during the 40 years which preceded the British acces- 
sion." (Hunter) | 

We know that during the period from 1770 to 1777 Orissa witnessed two 
famines. 

Mudhoji Bhonsle wrote to the Governor-Genéral about the condition 
of Orissa during these years. Referring to Col. Campbell’s journey through 
Cuttack to Nagpur the Raja wrote that the passage through his country of 
Orissa cannot produce the least degree of anxiety. But as the country of 
` Orissa had been laid waste these years through want of rain and other cala- 
mities the people had been reduced to great distress. 

It does not seem that the Maratha Govt. took any effective measure to 
ameliorate the condition of the people so badly affected by the famine. 

The whole revenue system was based on weak foundations, because the 
seat of government was far away, the subadarship was given to the highest 
bidder. ‘It was weakened by the selfish motive of the Amils, the stubborn 
nature of the landlords. Constant military occupation did not keep any scope 
for civil administration. It is a fact and no conjecture that the rayot was 
oppressed more by the landlord who in his turn was fleeced by the Maratha 
officer. 


USHA RAY. 
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Au Administrative Blueprint nf 1785. 


OF the many discussions, held at differer: administrative levels on the eve 

of the Permanent Settlement, the Grart-Shore and Shore-Cornwallis 
controversies are well known. Historical research, however,*has yet to 
acknowledge the fact that in the decade that separated the Act of 1784 from 
that of 1793, many other fruitful debates had taken place in the Council and 
in the Board of Revenue among highly placed Government officials on the 
very same problems of revenue веШегпеп: ard administration. Very much 
material concerning these still lies lost in duszy oblivion in the Proceedings 
of the Revenue Department of the Governor-General in Council and the 
Board of Revenue, and one wonders why even William Hunter, who is one 
person supposed to have been familiar with these archives, does not as much 
as honour these discussions with a mention. For to any one who has even 
idly rambled through these proceedings it is clear how these controversies 
recorded in lengthy communications and minutes, written sometimes in the 
impassioned style of a Mackenzie but more often in the sober tone of a 
Law or a Chapman, formed the very stuff out of which the vague and rather 
wishful Act of 1784 gathered substance enougk to assume a concrete adminis- 
trative shape in the Decennial Settlement and an elaborate legal shape in 
the Act of 1793. 

One of the earliest of these debates is recorded in the Proceedings of 
the Revenue Department of the Governor-General in Council, dated the 10th 
May and the 18th May, 1785, during Macpkerson’s regime. The historical 
. importance of this debate lies, first in the fect that it records some of the 
earliest reactions to the Act of 1784 among the Company's seniormost servants 
in India. Secondly, it reveals in an unmistakable fashion .and in John 
Macpherson's own words the hesitancy and the indecision characteristic of 
that gentleman's short term of administration. Thirdly, it was in course of 
this debate that the Governor-General produced almost literally from his 
pocket John Shore's Memorial of 1782 which was as much a continuation 
of the ideas of Philip Francis as an anticipation of the Act of 1784. 


PITT’S INDIA ACT OF 1784. 


Pit's India Bill, made into law in 1782, brought the private interests 
of the East India Company directly in line with the interests of the empire. 
Therefore, "the Directors of the Company felt that they must put their house 
in order." For the cracks in Warren Hastings’ system had become too 
wide and obvious to be lightly papered over. Everywhere the old zemindary 
system was breaking cown. Many of the ancient zemindar families were 





(1) Romesh Dutt: “Economic History of Britieh India", p. 81. 
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on the road to destitution, their estates having been auctioned out in whole 
or in part to farmers. Many others succeeded in retaining their properties 
only- by. placing themselves at the mercy of the usurers. Meanwhile, com- 
plaints of rackrenting and oppression by farmers started pouring in to the 
Council from the district officers, zemindars and ryots. And the only too 
recent disturbances of Rangpur were a sharp pointer that even the unshakable 
fortitude of the peasantry might be -overstrained. 

So far as the internal administration.of the Company’s territories was 
concerned, the Act of 1784 was an open acknowledgment that the Hastings’ 
plan. had outlived itself and that.a radical change was required. But how 
exactly this change was going to be effected, was nowhere in this Act stated 
except in very vague terms, which fell short even of the provisions of Fox's 
abortive East India Bill. On the -question of zemindaries, for instance, the 
Act of 1784 contents itself by merely showing an undefined bias in favour 
of a permanent settlement, but maintains a convenient silence about the knotty 
question of hereditary rights and unalterability of taxes. lt was, as Mill 
correctly observes, even less than a palliative. The Directors, however, seem 
to have had little or no concem about the inadequacies of the law. They 
had almost a superstitious faith in Cornwallis' ability to make up for what 
had been left out of legislation. Meanwhile, however, between the depar- 
ture of Warren Hastings and the arrival of Cornwallis, the day-to-day 
administration had to be carried on, the settlement for 1785-86 made and the 
business of collectors and investment. continued by mediocrities who knew 
no magic. 

The debate of 1785 "e how 4 in this vacuum of twenty months that 
elapsed between the enactment (August 13, 1784) and its first elaborate inter- 
pretation by the Directors in their letter of the 12th April, 1786, two of the 
most responsible officials of the Company both drew upon the language and 
spirit of the Act seeking to wring out of it the promised solution of their 
problems ; and how, since the solution was just. not there, each of them 
argued so differently from the other that they reached almost as opposite 
conclusions as Francis and Hastings had done years ago. . 


CHARLES STUART'S PLAN’. 


In the preamble to his "Plan for Collecting the Revenues”, dated April 
1785, Charles Stuart, member of the Supreme Council, states that in drawing 
up the Plan, "I have attended to the spirit of the 39th Article of the late 
Act of Parliament in favour of the rights of Zemindars". The Plan opens 
with an.attack on the existing system. But the criticiem is limited to the 
principles of administration alone without even as much as raising the ques- 
tion of Zemindary rights and the propriety of the farming system. This was 
possibly because the probe into the complex problems of proprietorship had 
not yet begun. Bypassing these momentous issues which were to excite as 





(2) Extracts quáted from Stuart's Plan are all taken out of the Proceedings of the 
Revenue Department, Governor-General in Council dated the 10th May, 1785, 
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desirability or otherwise of this system. No wonder, therefore, that conducted 
by officials biased a priori in favour of a settlement with zemindars, the 
seven years' rural investigation that preceded. the Permanent Settlement 
produced next to nothing.. . 

` Secondly, Stuart Pscommended that the rate of assessment for the new 
Settlement should be the average of Collections for the three years from 1773-74 
to 1775-76. "From the best information I have been able to obtain. this was 
considered very equitable jumma." He was, however, ready to allow a certain 
.amoumt of flexibility in the rate of assessment and added a note to say that 
the officers *'need not be absolutely confined to the rate of assessment men- 
tioned in the first part of the Plan." Only, the three years’ average was ` ‘to 
be taken for the basis of all their settlements.” 

Thirdly, the settlement with the zemindars should be permanent. It was 
to remain experimental for the first year only "until we receive the orders of 
the Court of Directors upon the 39th Clause of the late Act of Parliament. But 
after that it will be proper to fix the Jumma unalterably during the lifetime of 
the zemindar."' 

Fourthly, Stuart proposed to enforce the payment of revenye in regular 
instalments (Rists) on pain of public sale of a pu of the defaulting zemindars' 
lands. . t 

Would a Settlement, based on the above рин, mean an over-all loss 
in revenue to the Company? Stuart sought to disarm doubters by stating that 
although the proposed Jumma, amounting to Rs. 2,67,82,458 might appear leas 
than the current Jumma of Rs. 2,75,59,000, nevertheless the net collections for 
the present year would by no means exceed Rs. 2,45,59,000, thus giving his 
recommendation a clear advantage of Rs. 22,23,458.(4) 

Hardly more convincing than this ‘wishful statistical muddle is Stuart's 
prophecy of a golden age resulting from his settlement: 


“At present the Zemindar collects the utmost his country can pro- 
duce, and consequently rackrents his tenants. Could he be assured that 
Government would not raise their demands upon him, it would be his 
interest to encourage improvements. He would grow rich himself. The 
people under him would be happy...... c 


There, the classic illusion of the Permanent Settlement! As is well known 
bon later history, nothing of the sort happened. The zemindar grew rich 
allright, but the people under him suffered a corresponding degree of pauperi- 
zation., For neither Mr. Stuart's Plan nor its perfected prototype of 1793 pro- 


(4) The figures quoted in this paragraph are a testimony to Stuarta excellent 
optimism—but nothing more than that. He calculates the proposed Jumma on the 
average of three years gross collections from 1773-74 to 1775-76 and compares it with 
the net collections expected in the current year. If the proposed Jumma is calculated 
on the average of net collections for those three years, as stated in Stuart's own account 
in the Minutes, it would amount to: Ка. 2,31,10,495 which is Кә. 14,48,505 less than 
the expected net collections, for-the current year. If the average is calculated on the 
basis of Stuart's revised estimates of net collections for those three years as presented 
in his "Minute of Printed Evidence of Hastings’ Trial” (Appendix, Art. VI., No. 157, 
p. 904), the deficiency increases still further, ` ` 
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vided any effective safeguard for the peasantry against rackrenting by 
zemindars. 


THE SUPERINTENDENTS 


The most striking reforms proposed by the Plan are those concerning 
the organization of revenue administration. By 1785 the Collectors stood shorn 
of all effective powers. The policy of revenue settlement was controlled by 
the Council, and its execution by the Committee of Revenue. The zemindars 
were encouraged to pay their revenue directly into the Khalsa E Calcutta, 
for the Collectors were not trusted. And not infrequently did the Committee 
send out specially empowered commissioners to the districts to conduct busi- 
ness over the heads of the Collectors. The result was that the Government's 
ignorance of agrarian conditions increased in direct proportion to its distrust 
of its local officers. And, as Ascoli puts it: “А combination of ignorance and 
distrust has never proved an administrative success. (5) 


Stuart, like Shore, had clearly grasped the truth that the key link in the 
chain of the Company's administration was the Collectorship. His Plan for 
the restoration of zemindaries was, therefore, based in its organizational aspect 
on a strong plea for the restoration of the Collectorships to their former im- 
portance. But not in the old way. By the former system the Collector's 
authority had been built up at the cost of the rights and status of the zemindar. 
The consequent lack of co-operation resulted in many impediments to the 
collection of revenues. ‘Тыз was an evil productive of many inconveniences 
and will be rectified by the Plan which I wish to propose." 

The three principal recommendations of the Plan concerning the collecting 
agency were: (a) appointment of European officers as Superintendents ; 
(b) relative independence of the Superintendents in their function ; (c) grant 
of adequate salaries for them. 


The Superintendents would be required to combine collection of revenue 
with magesterial and judicial duties. But Stuart’s emphasis was as much on 
an increase of their authority as on their being Europeans. The native amils 
employed for some time under Warren Hastings had proved to be a complete 
administrative failure. They had imported into the Company's service all the 
vices of corruption, graft and inefficiency characteristic of a moribund feudal 
bureaucracy, and unfortunately they had found nothing exemplary in the Com- 
pany's service itself to learn from. But the time for turning the lights in- 
wards had not yet come, for the powerful exposure of deficiencies in the civil 
service began only with the opening of Hastings’ trial. So, to start with, the 
alien native element had to be purged, because “іп times of exigency Govern- 
ment will be able to depend much more on every kind of execution upon 
European Superintendents than they possibly could do upon the Natives, who, 
it is not to be supposed, can be influenced by these ties which must ever bind 

` the servants of the Company and subjects of Great Britain, to exert themselves 
with ardour in promoting the general welfare of the British nation." The Plan 





(5) Ascoli: Early Revenue History of Bengal р. 37. 


suggested that the total number of district officers should be raised to thirty— 
fifteen Senior Merchants, ten Junior Merchants and five Factors—all serving as 
Superintendents in graded ranks. 

Nowhere in his Minute, Stuart spoke openly of the evils resulting from the 
. Council's lack of confidence in the independent exercise of authority by the 
Collectors. On this point, indeed, his proposed reforms fell short of the radi- 
cal measures of the Cornwallis administration later оп. Nevertheless, he made 
his inclination quite clear when he defined the relationship between the Council 
and the Superintendents under the proposed arrangement. Eager to relieve the 
Council of ‘All the trouble and difficulties which would necessarily arise from 
their entering into the detail of the business of the Superintendents” —a very 
mild description of what was in fact vexatious interference—Stuart recom- 
mended that the duty of maintaining a routine check over the work of the 
Superintendents should be delegated in monthly rotation to one of the members 
of the Council. He was to take his seat in the Khalsa, during his monthly term, 
as "Comptroller of the Collections". He ‘would never want for the best in- 
formation with respect to the interior state of the Districts" and "it would be 
impossible for the Superintendents to deceive him even if theyewere so in- 
clined.” The independent exercise of authority by the Superintendents was 
emphasized further by the recommendations mentioned above, that the pro- 
. posed rate of assessment would not be binding on them, but was to serve 
as only a "standard of expectation" and that “а latitude was given to the 
Superintendent to make the Jumma more or less according to local circum- 
stances." "Thus was to be restored that very important operative authority 
which was taken away from the district officers twelve years ago. 

Finally, the question of salaries, Stuart touches upon the very heart of 
the problem of the Company's civil service when he says: “The allowances 
hitherto drawn by the Gentlemen employed in the collection and manage- 
ment'of the revenue (excepting those at the head of the Department) have 
never amounted to more than à bare subsistence and in most places have not 
been equal to the unavoidable expences of the situation", thus forcing the 
Company's servants to take to "private business and other avocations." How 
true this observation was can be understood from the following letter addressed 
to the Council by the Chiefs and Collectors on the 21st April, 1785, and read 
out to the Council in the same meeting where Stuart presented his Minute. 

"We humbly beg leave to represent that our salaries are not sufficient 
to support the respect due to our stations as delegates of Government in 

_ distant provinces, but have too much deference for the Hon'ble Board to 

is out the proper additions and rely on their justice. to determine 

em."'(6) 

pud the fifteen signatories were some of .the ablest senior district 
officers оЁ the Company, such as, T. Law, M. Day, C. Chapman, T. Redfearn, 
W. A. Brooke, and E. Fenwick. The Plan, therefore, recommended “‘hand- 
some salaries" for the Superintendents—Rs. 1,200, Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 800 
respectively for the three grades in descending order—so that they should be 


*(6) Proc. Dept, GG in C. (10 May, 1785), 
10 


"Тһе evil existed in the disunion of the two authorities, and with- 
out again uniting them in the same person it became evident that one 
must be made a sacrifice of to the other . . . . it was in consequence 
determined that during the months of heavy collections, the adminis- 
tration of justice should be suspended altogether, which was accordingly 
done. The judges, therefore, do not at present sit above seven months 
in the year,.a period by no means sufficient to enable them to keep 
up their business." 


A typical result of the inevitable delay i in justice is recorded in a letter 
(12th April, 1875) addressed to-the Government by C. Keating, magistrate 
of Backergunge.(7) He informs the Council that a large number of criminals 
are delivered monthly to the Fowjdary Adawlut. But delay in justice causes 
many deaths among the prisoners who are kept confined in am unhealthy 
straw-thatched place, awaiting trial. Since most of the cases relate to petty 
charges, such as using abusive language, petty’ assaults etc., and require very 
light punishment, the magistrate prays for:additional powers to deal with 
such cases. And the Council decides to grant the prayer. 

Thus, the anomaly arising-out of an unnatural division of authority was 
sought to be remedied by a suspension of justice and the maladjustment result- 
ing from the suspensing of justice corrected by grants of additional powers 
to local officers. Stuart’s recommendation -breaks through this vicious circle 
by making the Superintendents responsible both for collection of revenues and 
the administration of justice. $ 

From the resumé given above it should be clear that Charles бнын в Plan 
of 1785 deserves historical recognition as one of the earliest blueprints of that 
administration which is credited to Cornwallis. Treated with a little more 
sympathy and decision оп the part of John Macpherson, the-Plan would not 
have been cold-storaged and ultimately forgotten. Had the Council decided 
in that transitional year of 1785 to give Stuart’s recommendations ‘an honest 
trial, . Cornwallis on his arrival sixteen months later: might have found some- 
thing. ready-made to work upon and the: three -wasteful years that passed 
between the Director’s letter of the 12th-April 1786 and the commencement 
of the Decennial Settlement-could have been saved for better use. For on 
all essentials Stuart’s Plan of April 1785 was as good a starting-point as those 
directives. 


(7) Proc. Dept. G-G in C. (15th April, 1785). 
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JOHN SHORE'S UNPUBLISHED MEMORIAL OF 1782. 


On the 18th May, 1782, John Macpherson, the Governor-General sub- 
mitted to the Council his Minute in reply to Stuart's. Enclosed with this 
Minute was a Memorial, dated the 13th January, 1782, signed by John Shore. 

The greater part of this Memorial is still unpublished, although its value 
as a document of great historical interest both for the history of the British 
administration in Bengal and for an understanding of the writer's personality 
is beyond question. Neither Firminger nor. Hunter .seems to have been 
acquainted with it. Among later scholars F. D. Ascoli is the only one who has 
left à record of his knowledge of this Memorial by quoting three lines from it 
without, however, a reference to his source.(8) Remembering that in 1781 
Shore was-deputed as a special officer of the Committee of Revenue to make 
the settlement of Dacca, it is almost certain that the Memorial had been written 
out at Dacca in course of that year. It is likely, therefore, that a copy of it— 
may be, the original draft itself—was discovered by Ascoli during his investi- 
gation of the Dacca revenue papers. Our source, however, is--the copy 
preserved in the Records Office of the West Bengal Government. 


Shore's biographer quotes three extracts from the Memorial, but the title 
and the date he gives to this document are both wrong.(9) The title given 
in the Proceedings is "Remarks on the Mode of Administering Justice to the 
Natives in Bengal and 'on the Collection of the- Revenues" and not, as the 
biographer calls it, Memoir on the Administration of Justice and Collection 
of Revenues". The biographer's date, 1785, is also three years in advance 
of the correct date, the 13th January, 1782.(10) . 


Concerning the origin of this document Macpherson: says that it was one 
of the statements which were obtained by-him for his personal use from 
some of the most experienced servants of the Company "containing their 
impartial sentiments . .. and. suggesting: to me the best plans for realizing a 
full and permanent payment of revenue from these provinces." The Memorial 
received from. Shore, he. says, "was not meant for the public eye, but to 
give me a clear view of the subject." The- younger Teignmouth, however, 
gives a slightly different version which, if true, should be regarded as throw- 
ing new light both on the development of Shore: в own ideas and his relations 
with Macpherson. E 3 “ш 


"The reflections communicated by Mr. Shore to Mr. Macpherson 
were coupled with the request’ that he would impart the substance of 
them to Mr. Hastings in the mildest terms. Mr. Macpherson. whether 
through forgetfulness, or more culpable remissness, inserted them, as a 
Minute, on the Records of the Supreme Council ; a breach of confidence 
which—as Mr. Macpherson, being Senior Member of the Council was 
destined to succeed Mr. Hastings in the Government—left Mr. Shore, 





(8) Ascoli: op. cit. р. 36. 

(9) Teignmouth: Life of Lord Teignmouth, vol. 1, pp. 73-74, 485-88. 

(10) Extracts from Shore's Memorial and Macpherson's Minute are all taken out 
of the Proceedings of Rev. Dept., G-G in-C., of the 18th May, 1785. 
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in his own opinion, no alternative, but to resign his post on the occur- . 
rence of that event.” (11) 


From the trenchant criticism of the existing administration contained in 
the Memorial and from Macpherson's own words that, this "was not meant 
for the public eye”, it is easy to understand why John Shore, still a junior 
official, should have felt shy of Warren Hastings getting a scent of his 
"impartial sentiments." It is clear also that his hostility to Macpherson dates 
from {Ыз incident. That their relations were not at all unfriendly till the 
summer of 1785 is proved, first, by the fact that he had confidence enough 
in Macpherson to consider such а compromising document safe in bis hands 
at a time when he himself was still not at the height of his career, and 
secondly, by the lavish eulogy, with which Macpherson introduces Shore's 
notes to the Council(I2) But the unreserved contempt with which Shore 
writes of Macpherson in a year's time shows that the "breach of confidence" 
had turned—at least on Shore's part—the former friendliness to bitter 
hostility.(13) 

An incidental interest of Shore's Memorial lies in an elaborate estimate 
of the character of the natives of Bengal with which he actually opens the 
statement. 


"Individuals", he says, "have little sense of honour and the nation 
is wholly void of public virtue ; they make not the least scruple of 
lying where falsehood is attended with advantage. .... _ 

Again, : 

"With a Hindoo all is centred in himself, his own interest is his 
guide ; ambition is a secondary quality with him, and the love of money 
is the source of this passion. ©... 


These damning generalizations of an entire people, based evidently on 
experience of personal contact with those miserable specimens of humanity 
who alone among our countrymen had, at that epoch, offered their services 
to the conquerors as banyans, gomastahs, salt and opium contractors and so 
on, were, however, accompanied by a streak of inescapable self-criticism, 
as Shore observed : І 


“Those parts of our character which first drew their attention were 
bravery, clemency and good faith. They have since found that we are 
not wholly destitute of weaknesses and vices, and that Europeans, like 
all others, dre open to temptations ; the respect they entertained for us 
as individuals or as a nation, is diminished, and they now consider 
themselves upon a more equal footing.” 





(11) Teignmouth: op. cit. pp. 98-99. 

(12) "The universal testimony", says Macpherson in his Minute, "which the voice 
of the natives, the repeated approbation of this Government and the superior esteem of 
his fellow servants bore to the merits of Mr. Shore, renders it unnecessary for me to 
add to this praise, to which he was. entitled for his knowledge and integrity in the 
administration of the revenue." 


(13) Teignmouth: Op. cit. pp. 128-29. Shore's Letter to W. Bensley (13 Nov., 1786). 
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This verdict on native character leads logically to the 
Company's Government in this country "should, 1 think, 
between the governing authority and the subjects “I wot 
and respectable distance." 


Behind this almost constitutional distrust of the Beng. 
cacy of a strong and despotic government there was a j 
motive "to provide against all contingencies’. It is wi 
rely "on the peaceable disposition of the natives or on a s 
to us, but egtablish such a comptrol in all parts of the cox 
a foreign invasion by an European power, ox of the im 
enemy, or the event of rebellion in any part of our prov 
of revenues may not be suspended, illicit correspondence 
federacies may be checked, and the contagion of rebelli 
the halcyon days of imperial expansion had not yet come. 
a particularly dificult year. The war with the Marathas 
concluded and Hyder Ali’s war had just begun. The war 
added reason for being on guard against the other Europe 
the French above all. Meanwhile, in Bengal itself bands 
had joined the Chuars and the Sannyasis, reducing Brit 
in certain parts of the western and northern districts. 
therefore, when he advised that this was no time to re 
friendly with the natives. One of the principal theoreticia: 
Settlement, he realized early enough that the social base « 
Bengal, twenty-five years after Plassey, was still precaric 

His recommendations for reform are based on thre 
(a) thorough Europeanization of the Company's service i 
ments of justice and revenue ; (b) unification of judicial a: 
tration in the same hands ; and (c) appointment of district 
tendents to carry out this twin responsibility. 

These proposals bear a family resemblance to those : 
cating these principles they both argued on the same lines 
1785 inspired by the Memorial of 1782? There is no evi 
it was, for Shore's document must have been still a mat 
dence between Macpherson and himself when Stuart su 
to the Council on the 10th May, 1785. To discount thu 
leakage is to add enormously to the stature of Charles Stu 
he would be proved to share with Shore himself the credit 
long before the Permanent Settlement, the shape of things 


MACPHERSON'S REPLY. 


The Governor-General Mr. Macpherson's reply to the 
of his colleague comes almost as an anti-climax, especially 
Shore's brilliant statement. But its historical interest ] 
mediocrity. Full of hesitation and ambiguities, this dot 
reflects the tone of the Macpherson administration. 
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On the question of uniting the responsibilities of justice and revenue 
collection in the same hands, the Governor-General differs with Shore and 
Stuart, when he says with characteristic indecision: “I very much doubt 
whether we are as yet sufficiently advanced to risk the consequences of 
vesting so unchecked a power generally in the hands of our servants... 
Here I am sorry to be obliged to differ with Mr. Stuart i in a leading principle 
of his system..... T 

He is also not sure that Stuart's account of declining receipts is correct. 
He quotes figures to indicate a recent decline in balances which, says he, 
tis a strong proof of the progressive improvement of the Commiftee’s system 
and a strong argument against innovation." Of course, the charges of collec- 
tion have increased by about thirty lakhs in the last ten years since 1772-73, 
but "the increase might more properly be called the increasing expences of 
Government than the increased expences of the collection of the revenue. '(14) 

Fundamentally, Macpherson's weak-kneed defence of the existing system 
had its source in his fear of all change. He was shy of originality and as he 
himself admitted in his Minute, resistance to innovation was the very motto of 
his government: "When | succeeded in February last to the charge of my 
present office, | laid it down as a general and necessary principle to avoid 
innovation in the system of government, to endeavour to conduct the public 
affairs in the train in which they had devolved upon me, rectifying at the 
same time such abuses as “could be remedied without any violence to estab- 
lished arrangements. ОДА 

But the policy of no-change could but ill afford to stand its ground in an 
epoch when the old system was falling to pieces and a radical dismantling 
had been long overdue, so that before the powerful logic of the line advanced 
by Shore and Stuart the Governor-General yielded in an amazing confession 
of weakness. He said that if the majority of the Council differed with him 
and found Stuart's Plan good enough to be put to execution without risk, 
he would give his entire support to such a decision despite bis own disagree- 
ment. As an example of vacillation this has no parallel in the record of the 
omnipotent Governor-Generalships of the [8th century. A.Warren Hastings 
would have fought a duel and a Cornwallis resigned office with RS dignity 
rather than give up his ground so.sneakishly. 


| ` RANAJIT GUHA. 


< (14) It is interesting to note that Wilson justifies this strange logic. See Mill & 
Wilson—op. cit., p. 360, footnote. 
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to this part of India. Some new light is thrown on British relations with Nepal 
in the opening years of the nineteenth century. There is an interesting letter 
relating to slavery (pp. 174, 175). More records on this subject are to be 
found in the district record office of the Twenty-four Parganas. The estab- 
lishment for the trial of thugs was practically disbanded in Bihar in 1844 
though as many as eleven persons were arrested on this charge in 1847. Even 
as late as 1854 thuggy returns were submitted. The population estimates 
(pp. 331-332) in these papers make interesting reading. The judicial and 
education records in this collection are to be found in other district record 
offices as well. Attention should, however, be drawn to them. "In 1845, 101 
village schools were founded to impart useful elementary education in the 
vernacular language. The teachers were given living wages. It would be 
interesting to trace how their lot gradually worsened even in government 
sponsored elementary schools. 


М. K. SINHA. 


Report of the Pecretary West Bengal Regional 
Records Survey Committee (1954-55). _ 


a 


I am very sorry to report that this year our activity has been less fruitful 
than in any previous year. We are perhaps not to blame for this. If we do 
not find a mere sympathetic consideration from those who are in a position 
to help us, we face the danger of becoming one of the most useless Committees 
set up by the West Bengal Government. 

We resolved in our meeting held on 18-7-53 that a descriptive list of the 
Sadar Dewani, Sadar Nizamat and Supreme Court records should be prepared 
for the use of research workers. Our idea was to prepare a full descriptive 
list with indicative or informative abstracts. Bare hand-lists are of no use. 
The plan was to publish this descriptive list serially in the annual reports of 
this Committee. In order to do this efficiently at least two whole-time workers 
are necessary. I therefore saw Mr. C. Gilpatric, Assistant Director of the 
Rockefeller Foundations when he came to Calcutta in October 1954, and he 
agreed to make a grant of Rs. 12,000/- in two years for this purpose. Accord- 
ing to this plan two wholetime research workers each on Rs. 200/- per month 
would assist in this work. Two Calcutta College Lecturers, who are competent 
scholars, offered to resign from their colleges and work as wholetime paid 
research workers under this scheme: I wrote to the Registrar, Original Side, 
Calcutta High Court. . Mr. Atul Chandra -Gupta also wrote to the Secretary to 
the Chief Justice recommending our application for favourable consideration. 
Then followed prolonged correspondence and interviews. At long last | was 
informed by the Registrar, Original Side, Calcutta High Court that ‘ав the 
nature and examination of records proposed to be undertaken will require the 
deputation of two assistants for attendance for an indefinite length of time it 
is regretted that the necessary facilities cantiot be arranged for'—(2nd June, 
1955). I wrote in reply immediately to the Registrar enquiring whether the 
application would be favourably considered if arrangements could be made 
for the payment of the salaries of two assistants to be appointed by him for 
this purpose temporarily for two years. He wrote in reply, "the Court's diffi- 
culty does not lie in having to pay the Court's assistante. Nor can the Court 
employ new assistants as its staff strength is limited." In these circumstances 
I had to write to Mr. Gilpatric that | was not in а position to utilise the grant 
to be made for this purpose. Mr. Gilpatric replied, “I am sorry that after 
your well-intentioned and admirably persistent efforts you have had a negative 
decision regarding the use of materials in the High Court in Calcutta." 

We have thus met with a rebuff. It would be relevant to mention in this 
connection that | did some research work in the High Court Record Office in 
1946 and in 1947 altogether for 182 days. Two other research workers, 

li 
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principles of the publication of old local records. This raises a very funda- 
mental question of our advisory capacity. 1 was directed by the Chairman to 
see the Education Secretary for a solution of this tangle. In my interview with 
him in the beginning of March, 1955 the Education Secretary gave me an 
assurance that a resolution would be found. А further communication in this 
connection is still waited for. 

West Bengal lags behind -most of the other Indian States in its record- 
mindedness. Even the East Pakistan Government is collecting all the old 
district records in its Secretariat Record Office in Dacca. [| have been told 
that this work will soon be completed. : i 

There is no central record office in West Bengal. A resolution for the 
creation of a Central Record Office was moved in the Legislative Council. An 
assurance was given that necessary steps would soon be taken. I am told 
that the matter is receiving active consideration. So widespread is the lack of 
consciousness of the importance of our heritage of old historical records that 
the work of this Committee makes Ше progress. The creation of a Central 
Record Office can alone create record-consciousness in this State. 

We hawe a unique collection of basic materials for social studies but 
they lie scattered and neglected and there is no useful guide to help research 
workers to choose their subject and use the records in an intelligent manner. 
But, though scattered and neglected, the old records still exist and in the new 
set up it is natural to expect that we shall have satisfactory arrangements 
for their preservation and profitable use. 


Calcutta Historical Suciety. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Calcutta Historical Society was held 
in the residence of Sir Jadunath Sarkar at 10, Lake Terrace, Calcutta-29, 
on Tuesday, the 5th April, 1955 at 5-30 P.M. 


Present—Dr. Jadunath Sarkar (in the Chair) 


Khan Bahadur G. A. Dossani 
Dr. Narendra Krishna Sinha 
Prof. Tarit Kumar Mukerjee 

Sri Narendranath Ganguly 

» Gopinath Chandra 

,; Р. C. Chatterjee 

,, Birendra Nath Bose 

» lapanmohan Chatterjee 


The Annual Report for the year ending 31st December, 1954 was read by 
the Joint Hony. Secretary Sri Narendranath Ganguly. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CALCUTTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 3IST DECEMBER, 1954. 


In presenting the Annual Report of the Calcutta Historical Society for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1954, it is pleasing to note that passing 
through many vicissitudes in the past the Society has been able to step into 
the 49th year of its existence. This would not have been possible but for 
the whole hearted and warm support of Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt., C.LE., 
D.Litt and Major Harry Hobbs, M.B.E., V.D., who even at the age of 
84 and 92 respectively never hesitate to come forward to help the Society 
with their advice and guidance. 


Financial Position. lt will be seen from the Balance Sheet drawn up 
and submitted by our auditors Messrs. Lovelock & Lewis after auditing the 
accounts of the Society for the year ending 3lst December 1954, that the 
Credit Balance at the Mercantile Bank of India Ltd. up to 21st December 1954 
was Rs. 2,264.14-6 ; out of which the sum of Rs. 56-6-7 belongs to the Index 
Fund, and Rs. 2,208-7-11 to the General Fund including the Fixed Deposit 
of Rs. 1,000/- which has been renewed for a further period of one year. 


It may also be recorded here that according to the certificates of the 
Mercantile Bank of India Ltd. dated the 14th February 1955 to the Honorary 
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Treasurer of the Society the numbers of the three Fixed Deposits amounting 
to Rs. 1,000/- with the Mercantile Bank are: 


() F.D.R. No. 95/145 ... zs . for Rs. 500/- 
(i) Do. No. 95/17 .. с Ж .. for Rs. 300/- 
(i) Do. No. 93/8  ... з . for Rs. 200/- 

Total Rs. 1,000/- 


and their Original Receipts are in the safe custody of the Mercantile Bank 
of India Ltd., as per their letters addressed to the Honorary Treasurer of 
the Society. 

It may be mentioned here that the subscriptions of ordinary members 
amounting to Rs. 480/- were in arrears at the end of the year 1954, that a 
` portion thereof, viz. Rs. 100/- has since been realised, and it is hoped that 
these members who are still in arrears will please arrange to pay their res- 
pective subscriptions as early as possible. 


Publication of the Society. The Editorial Committee were able to pub- 
lish two numbers of "Bengal: Past and Present" during the year under 
review, and this was rendered possible by the grant the Society received 
from the Government of West Bengal during that year; and this important 
activity of the Editorial Committee can be continued together with their other 
activities provided they receive regularly a substantial grant from the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal. 

The Executive and Editorial CSB Ceh express their sincere thanks to 
those honorary office bearers who inspite of their manifold duties have 
devoted their valuable time to the cause of the Society and its journal Bengal: 
Past and Present. 

The Society also express its sincere gratitude to those élé who 
helped the Journal with their contributions to maintain’ its standard of 
excellence. 


NARENDRANATH GANGULY, ° 
Jt. Honorary Secretary. 


Dr. Narendra Krishna Sinha proposed the adoption of the annual report. 
Prof. Tarit Kumar Mukerjee seconded the motion wich was carried un- 
animously. 

Khan Bahadur G. A. Dossani, the Hony. Treasurer of the Society then 
read, the audited financial statement of the Society for the year ending 31st 
December 1954, and laid on the table the balance sheet drawn up by Messrs 
Lovelock & Lewis the Honorary Auditors of the Society. 

Sri P. C. Chatterjee proposed the adoption of the -audited account, on 
being seconded by Prof. Tarit Kumar Mukerjee the motion was carried. 

Sri Narendranath Ganguly, the Jt. Hony. Secretary of the Society on 
account of his broken health submitted his letter of resignation to the Society, 
which was read ; but after discussion the Hony. Asstt. Secretary Prof. Tarit 
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Kumar Mukerjee having agreed to render his assistance to Sri N. Ganguly, and 
also to Sri В. М. Bose in carrying on the work of the Society, Sri Ganguly, sub- 
sequently agreed to withdraw his letter, and to render his services to the 
Society, as far as possible even in the present state of his health. 

Election of Office Bearers. Sri N. Ganguly, Sri B. N. Bose and Sri Tarit 
K. Mukerjee were elected joint secretaries. 

The Editors and Treasurers of the previous year were re-elected. 

On the proposal of Sri N. Ganguly, Sri Gopinath Chandra (Keeper of 
the Records of the Government of West Bengal), Pramil Bose (Librarian, 
Calcutta Unversity), and Sri Nalinaksha Das (Head Assistant of Messrs, 
Lovelock & Lewis) were elected as members of the Executive Committee in 
the places of Raja Kshitendra Deb Rai Rai Mohashai, Mrs. Y. M. Mulay 
and Mr. B. S. Kesavan. 

Regarding the question of accommodation of the back numbers of 
the Society's journal, Index Volumes, etc.—it was agreed that negotiations be 
opened with the Calcutta University for taking over our back numbers of 
B. P. & P., etc., the terms to be referred to our members for approval. 

On the proposal of Dr. Narendra Krishna Sinha Prof. Р. С, Gupta and 
Prof. S.-P. Sen of the Calcutta University were elected as members of the 
Society. 

Sn М. Ganguly proposed that those office bearers who devote their time 
and energy to the cause of the Society and its journal may be made Honorary 
Members, and also be entitled to exercise their votes at the meeting, which 
proposal was carried. 

No. 104(5) R.R. 

In reply to letter — ——— — — dated 19th March 1955 from the Asst. 

10C—7/55 


Secretary to the Government of West Bengal (Education) Records Dept.— 
the following resolution was passed— 


RESOLUTION. 


With a view to encouraging learned Societies and Universities to take a 
more active interest in the study of regional and local history, this Society 
requests the Government of West Bengal to secure copies of all records of 
the Company's period in the National Archives of India which relate to 
Bengal and which are not to be found in the record office of the Government 
of West Bengal. 

Explanatory note—Resolution 11 of the Research an Publication Com- 
mittee of the Indian Historical Records Commission passed at its 23rd meet- 
ing wants to encourage research in xegional and local history. 

In West Bengal this study of local history has immense possibilities. But 
with а view to creating a congenial atmosphere it is necessary to make all 


records available in the West Bengal Secretariat Record Office. 
19th March, 1955. | 
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The Jat Dynasty of Bharatpur. 


Е INTRODUCTION 


HE Jat race threatened for a few years to dominate the Mughal Empire 
by spreading their rule over the country from Agra to Maidangarhi (a few 
miles south of the Qutb Minar), the Jamuna East bank (Doab) and northern 
Malwa. Under their Rajahs Suraj Mal and Jawahir Singh they were a power 
to be reckoned with by even the English Government of Calcutta. A Flemish 
Jesuit named Father Francis Xavier Wendel, who worked at Agra, supplied 


secret intelligence about them to the E. I. Co's officers in Bengal and served ~ 


as a sort of agent or spy to Warren Hastings. He is noticed in the Calendar 
of Persian Correspondence, and a history of the Bharatpur royal house (ending 
before Jawahir Singh's death in 1768) which he wrote in French for Warren 
Hastings, is preserved in two mss of the India Office Library, London. I have 
secured a transcript of it and made a summary translation (not yet published.) 


A much more valuable history of the same family, coming down to the 
capture of the fort of Bharatpur by the English in 1826, written in Persian by 
a German native of Poland, is introduced to the student of Indian history in 
my present paper. 


А German of Poland, named Johan Gottlieb Kuen (Kuhn or Cohen?) 
migrated to India at the age of 17 and evidently entered the corps of European 
military adventurers under Walter Reinhard, better known as Sombre or 
Samru. After Samru's death in the Delhi Emperor's service in May 1778, his 
second wife, the famous Begam Samru who had been baptised as a Christian, 
ruled his jagir, the principality of Sardhana in the Mirat district, till her death 
in 1836. Gottlieb married a daughter of Captain Lefevre Chevalier, a Europe- 
born Frenchman. A younger daughter of Lefevre, named Juliana (born in 
1770) was married to Zafar-yab Khan, the son of Reinhard by his first Muslim 
wife, who was baptised. The only surviving issue of Zafar Yab (d. 1802) and 
Juliana (d. 1815) was Julia Anne, who was given in marriage to Col. С. A. 
Dyce, a Scotchman in the Begam's service, in October 1806, and their son 
was the famous David Ochterlony Dyce Sombre (born in 1808) whom Begam 


Samm adopted as her heir. 


The Polish immigrant's son Franz Gottlieb Kuen, was born on 15th March 
1777, in the Katra or enclosure of Begam Samru's mansion in Chandni Chauk, 
Delhi. The lad was cherished and brought up by Begam Samru, on account 
of their close relationship, his mother being her step-son's sister-in-law. Franz 
received his education through Persian in the semi-Oriental court of the Begam, 
and later became an expert author in Persian and Urdu, especially poetry. 
He took as his master the famous Urdu poet Shah Nasir of Delhi and wrote 
uhdér. the pen-name of Fransoo, dying in 1861. During the Mutiny of 1857, 
£ 
f£ 
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he was bound hand and foot by the mutinous sepoys, and dragged about with 

his mistress Bakhshu Bai, till be secured his release for a ransom of Rs. 600. 
Eleven works from the pen of Fransoo are listed by Dr. S. Md. Abdullah 

in an article published in the Oriental College Magazine of Lahore, May 1944, 

as available in the Lahore libraries. Among them are the following :— 

Qasida-i-Mubarakbad-i-Fath-i-qila Bharatpur, (Persian poem), 

Mirat-i-Hasn-o-Ishq (Urdu prose), 

Musarrat-afza (Urdu prose), 

Zafar-al-Zafar Fathnamah (Persian poem on the Mutiny), 

Diwan or collection of poems in Urdu. [ Mss. preserved4n the Lahore 
Public Library and also in the Lala Sri Ram collection housed in 
the Benares Hindu University. ] 3 


In addition to these, he also wrote a History of the Bharatpur Raj family 
in Persian prose, for presentation to Captain Abraham Lockett, after the British 
capture of Bharatpur in 1826. The only known ms. of it is preserved: in the 
British Museum, London ; Pers. Add. 19,501, folios 66, with 15 lines to the 
page. (Rieu's Catalogue, i. 305.) | have made my English version from a 
rotographic „copy of it. Most of the earlier dates and many Indian names in 
this book, which Franz derived from the Persian munshis of the Bharatpur 
court (probably at the Delhi Residency) are incorrect, and some dates are left 
blank. 


vd TI 


TRANSLATION 


(Br. Mus. Pers. Add. 19,501) 


[ folio 14а ] The Rajas of the Braja country were first Muhakam, second 
Badan, third Suraj Mal, [14 b ] fourth Jawahir, fifth Nawal, sixth Ratan, 
seventh Ranjit. To Ranjit [succeeded Randhir and Baldeo.] 

Genealogy.—To Sobha was born Bhupal, to Bhupal Ajpal Mahatpal, to 
Mahatpal Durpal, to Durpal Rathpal, to Rathpal Churaman I, to Churaman | 
Bijy, to Bijay Lakpat, to Lakpat Bhunta. Two sons were born to Bhunta, 
namely Bhao Singh and Churaman ll. Bhao Singh's sons were Rup 5. and 
Badan S., while Churaman's son was Muhakam Singh. 

Muhakam Singh, aided by fortune, became [the first] Raja among the 
people of Braja [=the Mathura country.] His father Churaman in the abun- 
dance of wealth, had built a fort in the city of Thun, appertaining to Nagar, 
and Muhakam set up his raj in that place. | | 

Badan Singh the son of Bhao S., was an unrivalled soldier and javelin- 
thrower. Raja Muhakam S, on learning of his bravery, in far-sighted bravery 
threw [15a] him into prison, admitting none to him. Badan lived in prison, 
in great sorrow and hardship, constantly praying to God. After some time 
22 sardars of the Braja Jat tribe, requested Muhakam to set Badan free. The 
Raja refused. 

So they appealed to Muhakam Singh's Guru Makhandas Bairagi, touching 
his. feet and. praying for Badan Singh’s release. The holy man ordered. Raja 


a 
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Muhakam Singh to set Badan Singh free. Muhakam replied, "I have not the 
power to disobey your command. But | know for certain that your Holiness 
has now [16a] transferred the sovereignty of Braj from me to the hands of 
Badan Singh. I shall order his release, as a means of my salvation." Badan 
Singh on being set free, returned to his own home and planned how to over- 
throw Mahakam Singh. | . 

Sometime passed in this way, then Badan Singh, one day, getting an 
opportunity, went to Jaipur and became a servant of Raja Jai Singh Sawai. 
By his able services and the risking of his life he gained the favour of Jai 
Singh and in time became one of his personal attendants (qurb.) 

[16b] Опе day getting a favourable chance, he told the Maharajah, “АП 
the great Rajahs are obedient to you. Only the rebel Muhakam Singh by 
collecting a vast treasure by his robbery on the roads, sits in insolent pride 
in his castle of Thun and is gathering forces to make himself independent. 
The mischief can be easily cured now, but in time it will grow to unmanage- 
able strength. If you order your troops [17a] to level Thun Fort to the ground 
and slay the rebel Muhakam Singh, your rule will prevail in the Braj country.” 
` Maharajah Jai Singh agreeing, set out with a vast army and invested Thun 
fort from all sides, and bombarded it. Muhakam fought brayely. Badan 
Singh—who was a man of unrivalled cunning, corrupted many of the captains 
of Muhakam Singh with seductive words and promises of money. Muhakam 
Singh, on perceiving that his troops inclined towards his [17b] enemy, planned 
to escape from the fort. 

After two months had passed, Muhakam Singh dug mines at places within 
the fort and spread gun-powder on their floors, and himself escaped in the 
darkness of the night. Next morning, spies reported the enemy's flight to Jai 
Singh. The music of victory was played. Jai Singh wanted to enter the fort 
with his chiefs and see its houses, but [18a] Badan Singh very wisely diasuaded 
him, urging the cunning of Muhakam Singh and induced him to put off the 
visit by one day. Jai Singh agreed. Nearly three hours of the day passed 
in this discussion, when the mines within the fort began to explode one after 
another, hurling the stones through the sky. 

'[18b] Jai Singh highly praised the farsighted wisdom of Badan Singh and 
thanked him for having saved his life and those of his companions by warning 
them not to enter the fort. He then granted to Badan Singh, as a reward 
for his devotion and good services, Mathura, Vrindavan, Mahavan, the parganas 
of Hisar, Chhath, Kosi, Hodal etc. of that tract, which had a total revenue of 
50 or 60 lakhs of Rupees. In the city and fort of Thun he had the ground 
ploughed by asses, and levelled them to the dust. On Badan Singh he con- 
ferred Ње е of Raja, the right of coining, the five-coloured flag, the Kotwali 
(police headship) of the chief town (sadar) [Agra]. 

Marching thence Jai Singh arrived in the middle of the city of -Dig, laid, 
the first brick for the foundation of the fort of Dig with his own gracious hand, 
and issued orders for its being built. From that day Badan Singh built the 
fort of Dig and strengthened the foundations of his Raj. [19а] In former 
times, Churaman the father of Muhakam Singh had given as jagir of Badan 
Singh the village of Kumbhir which from ancient times had come down as the 
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zamindari of this clan [and where] Badan Singh had built many houses, a 
harem-palace and a fort. 7 

Badan Singh had nearly four hundred Ranis as his wives, and each of 
them was in beauty of face like a shining star; he had 20 sons by them like 
Surajmal, Pratap Singh, Akhi Singh, Sobharam, Bhawani Singh, Balram, Sultan 
Singh, Ummid Singh etc. He put to death the countless daughters that were 
born to him. The Emperors Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan had taken 
daughters of the houses of Jaipur and Jodhpur ; the Jat Rajas feared lest such 
а demand should be made on their family. Thus the shedding of daughters' 
blood came to prevail among the Rajas of Braj. 


[19b] Muhakam Singh, going to the Deccan entered the service of Malhar 
Rao, and in 5 or 6 years by his devoted service won the favour of Malhar 
Rao. At last, after bringing with himself a large (Maratha) army, he encamped 
in the very site of fort Thun, and ploughing the site with elephants, sowed 
there pearls instead of grain. Thereafter he fought great battles with the fort 
of Dig. By chance Apa Khande Rao, was killed by a musket shot.* At this 
the Maratha army in despair and distraction, went off towards Jodhpur etc. 
Muhakam Singh in helplessness, came to Suraj Mal, and saw him. Suraj Mal 
received hine with all honours, and fixed one Rupee per village in all the 
taluqs of his kingdom as the nazrana of Muhakam Singh. But in the place 
of the right to ride on horses elephants and palkis, he allowed Muhakam 
Singh to ride on Charpais, so that Muhakam Singh accompanied by the party 
of his followers, at the head (?) of asses, went to the villages seated on a 
charpai, to collect the appointed money. 

When a long time had passed, in the year 1820 Samvat [1763 A.D.] 
Muhakam Singh during the reign of Raja Ranjit Singh, came to Phulbari, 
[garden palace outside Bharatpur], [20а] and interviewed the Raja, who in 
view of their relationship, gave him a sum of money. Muhakam stayed there 
for some days, then went to Ajmer, and died before Habuàram [Jivaram] 
Jat, an inhabitant of village Banchari, who was the factotum of the adminis- 
tration of Maharaja Sindhia [a mistake for Suraj Mal]. 


Badan Singh after twenty years on the throne was afflicted by blindness ; 
he placed on the throne his eldest son, Suraj Mal, born of Rani Devaki of 
village Kàma of the Jat tribe, and himself abandoned the world, spending his 
days in meditation on Bhagwan. Не kept in his own hands the revenue of 
village Kasawali in pargana Dig, for supporting beggars, but gave all the 
kingdom and treasury to Suraj Mal. He continued to live as a blind man 
for 20 years more. 

In the month of Jaith Sudi Ekadasi Sambat 1813 [9 June 1756]-he gave 
up this world. 

[20b] History of Suraj Mal.—Raja Suraj Mal was endowed with all the 
qualities of a ruler. He built or repaired the forts of Dig and Ver............ and 
succeeded by his good government in vastly increasing his territory and treasure. 


* Khandoji Holkar, only son of Malhar Rao Holkar and husband of Ahalya Bai, 
was killed before Kumbher, about 15 March 1754. (See my Fall of the Mughal Empire, 
i. 292.) 
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In the environs of the village of Bharatpur in pargana Ahrak (Ahring) 
there was at first a small garhi (fortalice) belonging to Khema Thakur a notorious 
robber and captain of Sukarwala. Rajah Suraj Mal set himself to suppress him; 
in the course of time he demolished the garhi of Bharatpur, the abode of the 
abovenamed Thakur, and built a grand fort there, spacious and lofty, with 
bastions reaching up to the sky. 


As Khemà was an expert in the art of defeating tigers by wrestling, the 
Emperor of Delhi on hearing of his bravery, summoned him to give an exhibi- 
tion of his power. Khema went there and killed 2 or 3 big tigers with his own 
hands. Thed2la] Emperor being highly pleased, rewarded him with a horse, 
a robe of honour, and the subahdari of Agra. Suraj Mal on hearing of it, 
planned to destroy him ; so, he wrote to Bhundaraim, an inhabitant of Aring, 
who was his kinsman (biradari) and enjoyed a jaidad of three lakhs of Rupees 
from Suraj Mal's government, to kill Thakur Khema, who was his neighbour, 
in any way he could, for which he would be highly rewarded. When Khem 
(sic) Thakur arrived at Aring, Bhundaram welcomed him with all honours and 
induced him to halt there, but put poison in his food. -The poison spread to 
all his limbs and robbed him of his senses. At this Khama Thakur with his 
present attendants went off on an elephant to village Mutia, [21Ь] Fathpur, 
Пада, at a distance of 7 or 8 kos, with the Thakur of which village he had 
friendly relations. The Thakur tried -medicines to cure him, without success. 
At last he died on the third day. 


At this time enmity broke out between Ghaziuddin Khan and Mansur Ali 
Khan and great battles were fought between them at Delhi. Mansur Ali 
Khan begged aid of Suraj Mal. When Mansur Ali Khan after gaining the 
victory went off to Lucknow, he resigned to Suraj Mal all the treasure, jewels 
and other things seized as booty during the war, and gave him the country 
of Koil, Khurja etc., in all yielding a kror of Rupees as revenue. He gave 
Suraj Mal the name of Farzand-i-nimdàr, with the title of Bahadur and a 
splendid khilat. 


[22a] As Suraj Mal got possession of treasure beyond imagination, he 
built at different places forts and grand palaces, such as Dig, Kumbher, Ver, 
Bharatpur, Ramghat, Ramgarh (alias Aligarh), fort of Khurja, and Kishangarh, 
and other wonderful places and new gardens. 


On Paush Badi /2th* Samvat 1820 [= 31 Dec. 1763] the Rajah was slain 
after fighting heroically against Najibuddaulah Ruhela in the plain of Shahdara 
which is 2 kos from Delhi and north of the river Jamuna. But the dead body 
of the Rajah could not be found; no search traced it. Suraj Mal had four 
wives—Ist. Kishori, inhabitant of Hodal, Jat race, daughter of Kashi the chau- 
dhuri of that qasba, had no child. She laid out a garden in Mathura and а 
' Кап} in Vrindavan, on the opposite bank of the Jamuna towards Koil. She 
took out of the treasuries and pits vast amounts of money and gave it to 
[22b] Jawahir Singh, for fighting Najib Khan Ruhela. She survived her hus- 
band by six months [cor. years.] When in the reign of Rajah Ranjit Singh, 


* Really a copyist's error, do ax dahmin for roz dashami=29 Dec. 
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the Mughals invaded the Braj country—under Najaf Khan, Afrasiyab Khan, 
Najaf Quli Khan, and others, this Rani personally went to the Decan, and 
brought Maharaja Sindhia Patil personally to her country by paying him a 
large sum, and uprooted the Mughals. 

, The second queen of Suraj Mal was Hansia of village Salimpur, daughter 
of Rati Ram Chaudhuri, she died without issue. 


The third, Gangárüni of village Bichawandi under Bharatpur, the mother 
of Ranjit Singh. 
The fourth, Kalyani Rani, of village Nahni Jhansi the mother of Nahar 
Singh. ° 
The fifth Gauri, of Amah, of the Gori Rajput clan, the mother of Jawahir 
Singh and Ratan Singh. 


The history of Jawahir Singh—When Jawahir Singh in the month of Ekadasi 
Paush 1820 Samvat ascended the throne (30 December 1763) on account of 
his bravery and warlike spirit, he [23a] took revenge for his father’s death on 
Najibuddaulah. He defeated Najib and looted the city of Delhi. Then he 
‚ went towards Ajmer to bathe at Pushkar. By chance he fought a great battle 
with Raja Madho Singh, the son of Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur. He fought 
bravely and by the help of the battalions of Samru Sahib Alemand, fighting 
with cannon balls and grape (chharra) he came away victorious to Alwar fart. 
After halting there for some time, he returned to Dig. He reigned -for about 
five years. 


A man named Madari Khan of the Meo tribe, was his servant. The 
Rajah's favour had greatly exalted his rank and honour. This Meo possessed 
a casket (huqqa) of the rarest jewels exceeding one lakh of Rupees in price. 
Jawahir Singh being eager for it pressed him to show it, but he refused. As 
Madàri Khan was a great drunkard, one day a spy, made him drunk with 
some bottles (gourds) of strong wine and when he was fully overcome by 
the liquor, this man took the signet-ring out of his finger and [23b] stamped 
it on a piece of paper, and showing it to the family of Madari Khan, brought 
the casket (huqqa) of jewellery out and placed it before Rajah Jawahir Singh. 
Jawahir Singh who was simple-minded and ignorant of the world, showed the 
casket to Madari Khan, who trembled on seeing it, as if life was parting from 
his body, but pleaded and flattered [24a] Jawahir, meditating mischief at heart. 


Madar Khan, believing that the Rajah would on a suitable opportunity 
kill him for his refusal to give up the casket, determined to apply the remedy 
before such an occurrence. Waiting for an opportunity, he induced one of 
his own retainers with large promises:of money and pleasure, to slay the 
Rajah when he would get a chance. The traitor agreed. 


One day in month Sravan, Samvat 1820 (sHould be 1824) [August 9, 1768] 
at Agra Jawahir Singh witnessed an elephant [24b] fight from the roof of the 
Naumahala palacer It being finished, at the time of sunset as he was descend- 
ing the staircase, this cursed agent at the instigation of Madari Khan, who 
was standing concealed on the stair, cut him down with a sword. The Chiefs 
of the State cremated his body on the sandy bank of the Jamuna. 
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Account of Rajah Ratan Singh—Ratan Singh was seated on the throne in 
the same month and year, a day or two after or before [the murder of 
Jawahir ?] А 

Ratan Singh was an utter drunkard and whoremongek. Very often in the 
company of scoundrels he used to go to Vrindavan and there misconducted 
himself with the women of the higher people of the place ; especially during 
the season of Holi, he used to dress dancing girls in many coloured robes of 
paper and sprayed them with coloured water through syringes. When the 
paper robes [25a] were dissolved by the water and colour [powder] thrown 
on them, and the bodies were stripped naked, he used to enjoy the spectacle. 
Men used to lament greatly on account of his oppression. 


One day Ratan Singh was riding with his retinue through the streets of 
Vrindavan, when the daughter of Rupram Gosain, 14 years of age and beauti- 
ful as the full moon, appeared on her roof to see the procession. On behold- 
ing her Ratan Singh was enchanted and bringing her to his place by fraud, 
made her his bedfellow. Her father Rupram, though inflamed with anger, 
very coolly posed as an alchemist and the Rajah who was in search of the 
philosopher's stone, summoned him. Rupram at first for a few [25b] days 
set up a tent among the bowers of Vrindavan by way of deception, placed 
strong screens on all sides of it, and arranging the apparatus of alchemy within, 
took the Raja there alone. Then he stabbed him to death in Sudi Phagan 
Samvat 1825 [9-22 Mar. 1769] and himself jumped into the Jamuna. The 
captains of the Rajah's army, encircled Rupram and slew him. In short Ratan 
Singh sat on the throne for six months only. 


Reign of Kheri Singh—He was the son of Ratan Singh, borne by Satbhima, 
of the Khutil Jat clan, inhabitant of Santarak in Bharatpur Пача. Не sat on 
the throne in the month of Chait Samvat 1826=[23 March—20 April 1769. 
Another source gives the exact date as 8 April.] 

Dän Sahai, a Rajput, whose mother was full sister of the mother of 
Rajah Jawahir Singh, was appointed deputy governor of the Kingdom. 

[26a] The Sardars of Braj Desh and the chiefs of the army, burnt with 
jealousy at the predominance of Dan Sahai. Also, Jiva Ram of the Jat tribe, 
a resident of Banchari, who was the former diwan and the brother-in-law of 
Suraj Mal, became very angry at the old servants of the State being made to 
obey the orders of this newcomer Dan Sahai. So, Rani Khattu and Rani 
Satbhama, out of far sighted wisdom, agreed with tlie relatives of the Raj 
(family) and removed Dan Sahai from the Regency, and appointed Nawal 
Singh, the full brother of Ratan Singh, in his place. 

Nawal Singh was a very brave warrior. First during the reign of Kheri 
Singh ара. his own. regency, he fought a great battle with Sindhia Patil and 
Tuko (Holkar) Maratha, and others, at Govardhan, in which many great sardars 
of the Deccanis were slain ; the chhatris (cenotaphs) of those wretches are still 
to be seen at Govardhan. 

[26b] At this time Nawal Singh had called in some Sikh troopers to his 
aid. After his victory over the Deccanis, these Sikhs acted with violence and 
enmity ; Nawal Singh considered it proper to expel them from his realm. Then, 
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after a short time, war broke out between him and Najaf Khan, Irani. In 
the first battle, at Hodal, near Chhat and Kosi, he defeated the army of Najaf 
Khan. In the second battle, which was fought at Barsana, when Najaf Khan 
had a vast army, пара Singh’s men were slain, and Nawal Singh in despair 
fled for safety to Dig! 

In a short time Nawal Singh was overcome by sickness of body and the 
depression of defeat ; he, in despair of surviving, very lovingly called Ranjit 
Singh to his side at Dig and left the government of the kingdom in his charge. 
He himself died in Paush [27a] Samvat 1832 [January 1776].* In the same 
month Ranjit Singh was appointed administrator of the realm. , 


Najaf Khan learning of it, came with a vast force and invested Dig from 
all sides. Ranjit Singh and Kheri Singh fought bravely. At last no grain or 
fodder remained in the fort and the soldiers had to starve. Then in utter 
helplessness, Chitradas Mahant, the guru of Ratan Singh and Jawahir Singh, 
tying Kheri Singh to his back, escaped on a fleet horse to Bharatpur. At last 
Ranjit Singh, too, escaped from Dig with Jodh Singh and Chain Singh, faujdar, 
and entered Bharatpur. 

Rani Khattu, the Khas wife of Raja Suraj Mal and other Кәріз of Jawahir 
Singh, Ratan Singh and Nawal Singh etc., Thakuranis of the Desh tribe [Jat], 
in all about 60 persons remained invested in fort Dig. They, on seeing that 
their Rajahs and guardians had fled away deserting them and they could only 
apprehend dishonour [27b] from the troops of Najaf Khan, determined to 
destroy themselves. Summoning before them Bauria a Gujar, who was the 
door-keeper of their deorhi (portico), they ordered him to kill them with the 
sword. Bauria did as commanded. When Najaf Khan gained the fort he 
mourned their death and ordered their corpses to be cremated with all honour 


according to the Hindu rites, [30 April 1776.] 


Kheri Singh, who had been removed to Bharatpur, was suddenly seized 
with small-pox and died in Jaith Samvat 1833 [May 1776]. As soon as Kheri 
Singh died, Ranjit Singh was seated on the throne of Braj. [May 1776.] 

History of Raja Ranjit Singh.—On the death of Kheri Singh, [his uncle] 
Ranjit S. was seated on the throne of Braj, [May 1776.] 

[28a] Thereafter Mahadji Sindhia Patil, became the supreme dictator of 
all the realm of Hindusthan, and defeating the troops of Najaf Khan, expelled 
them from the realm. So the fort of Dig came into the possession of the 
Marathas. At this time a war broke out between Sindhia Patil and Raja 
Pratap Singh of Jaipur. Ghulam Qadir Khan and Ismail Beg Khan in concert 
joined Raja Pratap Singh and defeated the Marathas. When Sindhia after 
his defeat arrived near Bharatpur, Rajah Ranjit Singh assured him that he 
would undertake responsibility for supplying him with provisions and muni- 
tions and cash, and urged him to fight bravely. But Sindhia being filled with 
despair from his recent defeat, crossed the Chambal at Dholpur and went back 
to Gwalior. 


* The correct date в 11 Aug. 1775. His campaigns are correctly dated and fully 
described in my Fall of the Mughal Empire, vol. 3, ch. 28. 
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Thereafter Deshmukh came fleeing in terror from the [28b] Saharanpur 
Zila to Bharatpur, and Ghulam Qadir Khan and Ismail Beg Khan came in 
pursuit of him and blocked the path of Deshmukh's retreat to Gwalior, pitching 
their tents on the ferry of Dholpur. Deshmukh at this frembled like a cane 
branch in the wind. Ranjit Singh promised to conduct Ый in safety to Gwalior, 
in the face of the opposition of the two Khans, and at his request Deshmukh 
gave him a written undertaking to cede the fort of Dig to Ranjit Singh [29a] 
after the two Khans had been defeated, and sent the paper to Makhu Khan, 
the giladar of Dig on the part of Sindhia. Makhu Khan, on seeing Maharaja 
Sindhia's seal on the paper, yielded the fort to Ranjit Singh. 

Ranjit Singh, in a manner that Ghulam Qadir and Ismail Beg could not 
know of it, sent Chitradas Mahant with a force to escort Deshmukh, in crossing 
Ње Chambal at the ghat Manchalpur in the Kerauli country. 

Ghulam Qadir and Ismail Beg, on learning of it, in great anger engaged 
in fighting Ranjit Singh, who by the grace of God and his good fortune, 
defeated them and put them to flight to Delhi. 

After a time, when Mahadji Sindhia Patil again came with [29b] a vast 
army and war materials from the Deccan to Hindusthan, he defeated the 
troops of Ghulam Qadir and Ismail Beg Khan and became ruler of all Hindus- 
than. At Mathura he captured Ghulam Qadir and killed him by cutting off 
his arms and legs, and threw Ismail Beg Khan into prison in Agra fort. He 
appointed the battalions of General De Boigne to control the realm of Hindus- 
than, with Perron as his Deputy. 

At this time Tipu Sultan caused great disturbances in the Maratha territory. 
Mahadji Sindhia sent Perron to the Deccan, and Perron very gallantly defeated 
and expelled Tipu. Then Mahadji Sindhia died and was succeeded by Daulat 
Ram Sindhia. De Boigne on hearing of Mahadji's death went away to Europe 
with a vast amount of treasure. 

[30a] So, Daulat Ram had no help but to appoint Perron as his General 
and entrust the control of Hindusthan to him. Perron came away from the 
Deccan, and encamped at Koil. During the rule of De Boigne, the Marathae 
had controlled every pargana and fort by, their own men, and now the afore- 
said Perron Sahib very cleverly took them out of Deccani hands and put his 
' own trusty men in charge of each,—qiladars, amils, diwans, daroghas. 

In the course of time all the great Rajahs of Hind, e.g. Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
Bharatpur, Hathras, Kerawli, Kota Bundi, Udipur, Kishangarh, Rupnagar, 
Macheri-Alwar, Nimrana, Rewari, Dungar (Bikaner) etc., becoming obedient 
to his orders and knowing his satisfaction as their good, used to keep their 
ambassadors with him. 

[30b] Some time passed in this way, then Daulat Ram Sindhia, coming 
away from Malwa reached Ujjain and encamped there, and sent a letter sum- 
moning Perron to wait on him. As there was great friendship between Perron 
and Raja Ranjit Singh, Perron on his way came to Bharatpur and met the 
Rajah at the Jawahir Burj (tower), halted there for two days and then went 
to Ujjain. 

At this time Lakhwa, Nana Fadnis, Madho Ram Phalké, in envy of 
Perron, formed a mutual alliance and seizing an opportune moment, told 
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Daulat Ram Sindhia, "All the Maratha captains are sacrificing their lives in 
the service of your Majesty and keeping their wives and children (as hostages) 
in your presence. But although Perron Sahib occupies the highest trust in 
your eyes, yet he Helongs to the Firingi race, faithless like De Boigne. If 
` with such vast wealth and forces he rises against you and tries to seize the 
government of the country, it [3la] will certainly be very difficult to suppress 
him. As this wolfish natured fox has fallen into your trap, you ought to 
imprison him in Gwalior fort." The Maharajah agreeing, asked General Perron 
to render accounts of the revenue and expenditure of Hindusthan. Perron 
learning of the plot from Sindhia's intimates, gave a bribe of 9 lakhs of Rupees 
to Sarji Rao [Ghatgé] the father-in-law of Daulat Ram, left the place and 
travelling with relay horses with the speed of wind, day and night, reached 
his camp at Koil. 

At last, Rai Singh, diwan of Raja Ranjit Singh, Jiwan Khan wakil of the 
ruler of Alwar, and Ambaji Maratha. (qiladar of Gwalior) who had long been 
friends of Perron, assembled at his invitation at Koil and after mutual consul- 
tation [31b] approached the Government at Calcutta, and invited General 
Lord Lake with a strong force from Cawnpore, but these three men did not 
at all inform their masters of the plot, but kept it concealed in their own hearts. 


Then Lord Lake arrived at Koil and encamped opposite the camp of 
Perron and began to bombard it by his gun-fire. Perron Sahib, for outward 
show, drew up his forces, but in order to deceive the public ordered his guns 
to fire blank charges (without shot), so that none would be hurt on either side 
and neither would fall back. Not four gharis had passed in this [mock fight] 
when Perron in the midst of the fighting went over to Lake's army with a ` 
few select persons. Immediately after this, Lake captured the forts of Koil 
and Ramgarh, and proclaimed the rule of the English Company Bahadur.. At 
once, all the troops of Perron were dispersed and fled away in all directions 
like clouds driven off by the strong wind of Lake’s victorious charge. 


[32a] And Diwan Rai Singh, Jiwan Khan, Sambhu Singh the wakil of 
the Jaipur Raja and Ambaji and other sardars and wakils of every chief and 
place, came to Mathura. 


Twelve days after. this, Perron Sahib came to Mathura and dwelt in the 
tent of Diwan Rai Singh for about 15 days. Rajah Renjit Singh on hearing 
of it wrote to Diwan Rai Singh, “As Perron is a great friend of yours, bring 
him to me so that we can have а talk for four gharis. Don't fear that 1 mean 
any treachery.” But the Diwan suspecting treachery procrastinated. He had 
a garden in the suburbs of Mathura, where an unimaginable treasure belonging 
to [32b] Perron was buried ; the honest diwan let him take incalculable sums 
and jewels out of the hoard, load them in boxes and carry them with himself 
to Europe. Then the wakils of all the Rajahs and sardars went away to their 
respective places. Diwan Rai Singh returned to Ranjit Singh. who, in anger 
at his disobedience of the order about Perron, dismissed him from his post. 
Lake Sahib came and encamped at Agra. Bhau Pandit, the giladar of Agra 
fort, having assembled nearly two thousand Bhadauriyas, fought for 10 or 12 
days and then vacated the fort and secretly sought refuge in Bharatpur. 
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Lake Sahib, after gaining Agra fort, by way of Fathpur Sikri, encamped 
at Daru Sarauli. Rajah Ranjit Singh being terribly [33a] alarmed at this, by 
the advice of his well-wishers, sent faujdar Sew Singh to the General to 
negotiate. Sew Singh succeeded in establishing peace And amity with Lake 
Sahib and brought Ranjit Singh to interview Lord e at Daru Sarauli at 
midnight. The Raja presented many gifts. The Sahib, highly pleased, gave 
him a khilat of 22 pieces, horse, elephant, palki, sword, shield, pearl necklace, 
etc., and gave him a sanad for the jaidad of 22 mahals—Kosi, Rewari, Chhat, 
Shergarh, Hodal, Sari (Biri?) etc., with a revenue of 15 lakhs of Rupees. The 
Raja taking his congee returned to Bharatpur in the course of that night. 

[33b] All the Rajahs of Hindusthan became obedient to Lord Lake. But 
Jaswant Rao Holkar, hearing of it, came from Indore to Ujjain with an army, 
looted and greatly devastated the city of Ujjain, crossed the Chambal ghat by 
way of Bundi, and encamped at Lal Suti Nawali. Lord Lake, on hearing of 
it, went from Dawar-Sarauli to the neighbourhood of Khushhalgarh. At this, 


.Holkar in a panic fled back to Rampura. When the month of Baisakh, with 


its intense heat arrived, Lord Lake unable to bear it, returned to Kanpur, 
appointing the brigade of Lucan Sahib to [34a] oppose Holkar. Fighting took 
place between these two; Holkar by bold attacks defeated the British and 
looted the property of the army, Lucan himself being killed by a‘ shot. The 
son of Ajit Singh, Ballavgarhwala, who was with this brigade, was slain with 
a Maratha spear ; those that’ escaped death, taking no thought of the wounded 
and slain on their own side, fled арі came to Agra. Holkar, giving chase, 
came by way of Fathpur to the environs of Farah city and sent Harnath Chela 
with a large force and guns towards Delhi. Harnath arriving by forced marches, 
invested Delhi city and fired on it ; for 20 days there was great fighting between 
him and Ochterlony Sahib, the nazim of Delhi subah. Holkar, hastened from his 
balting place at Farah with a picked force, set fire to the British camp in 
Mathura and plundered all its property and seized the district of Koil. 
` After the Dasahara, Lord Lake, raging like a tiger, [34b] came from Kan- 
pur, by way of Agra to Mathura, and fought a great battle with Holkar at the 
jhil of Koila. Holkar, unable to resist, encamped at village Sewth (? Satoa) 2 kos 
from Mathura. The victorious Lake marched towards Delhi. Holkar, leaving his 
baggage in Bharatpur, went off in pursuit of Lord Lake. When Lake reached 
Delhi, Holkar, in helplessness, turned towards Panipat. Ната Chela, with 
his troops and artillery fled from Delhi to Dig. Holkar, too, unable to fight, 
crossed the Jamuna at Kunjpura ghat and went to Farrukhabad. 

Lord Lake wrote to the Bangash Nawab of Farrukhabad to delude Holkar 
and induce him to stay there for two watches, or else there would be a rupture 


_of his friendship with the British. 


[35a] The Bangash Nawab, agreeing, treated Holkar with great cordiality 
and honour and sent beautiful dancers and singers to him. While Holkar 
was enjoying their performance, Lake Sahib suddenly arriving on wind-paced 
horses, made a night attack on him. Holkar in bewilderment, fled away and 
joined Harnath at Dig. Marshalling his troops and placing his camp in the 
middle of the column, he wished to set out for the Deccan. Raja Ranjit 
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Ghulam Hussain. (16) "Some white soldiers entered the house of Mirza Ghalib. 
They arrested him and brought him before Colonel Brown. As God had 
destined him to live for some years more, fortunately a fiend of Ghalib was . 
sitting with the Colonel who recommended his case. erefore the colonel 
ordered his release". | 

Reign of Terror—The period just after the British occupation may 
properly be styled as the "Reign of Terror’’.: Ghalib wrote to Munshi Har 
Gopal. on the 5th (17) December H857, “I am afraid of writing in more 
detail’. Не also wrote to Hakim Gholam Ма Khan on the 26th 
December (18) 1857. “It is quite enough to write that both of us are still 
alive: More than this neither you will like to write nor I shall write". He 
wrote again to this Hakeem on the 29th (19) January 1858. “I should thank 
God for safeguarding my life during-these troublesome times. But | don’t 
know what may happen the next moment. I am afraid to write a detailed 
letter. If God has written in our fate to meet each other again, we shall 
meet each other and narrate the tale of our woes and. sufferings” . On the 
7th February (20) 1858 Ghalib wrote to Mir Mehdi Hussain ' what to speak 
of pension, here I am afraid even of my own life”. 

"Here there is a vast ocean of blood before: me, God alone’ knows what 


. more I have still to behold". fase 2 


Military Regime—Delhi was handed over to the Military authorities and 
remained under their control upto the. 24th February 1858. Ghalib wrote to 
Munshi Har Gopal (21) on the 5th December 1857, ‘There has been military 
rule in this City from the 11th May to the present day” (5th December 1857). 

. Mal Administration’ of justice.. lt appears that the system of administra- 
tion of Delhi was very bad for some time after the Mutiny. Mirza Ghalib 
wrote to Choudhry Abdul Ghaffar, ‘Dont take the administration of Delhi to 
be like that of the administration of Meerut and Agra. This Division (22) is 
now included in the Punjab territories. Here neither law nor constitutional 
conventions are followed. Whatsoever comes to the head of any adminis- 
trator, is the law of this place". Не wrote to Mir Mehdi Hussain (23), “Every 
day a new order is issued in this city. | fail to understand what happens 
here". He also wrote to Yusuf Mirza (24), "Every body is’ getting punish- 
ment according to his own fate. There is neither a law nor any гше here. 
No man’s influence or his arguments can protect him. In his letter to Zul- 
fiqar-ul-Din (25), he pointed out, "You have not yet understood the nature 





(16) Nawab Ghulam Hussain, Delhi ki Saza, Hasan Nizami's edition, p. 65. 

(17) Syed Shah Ali Hassan, Makatib-ul-Ghalib, Letter No. 24, p. 99. 

(18) Makamal Urdu‘i-Mulla, p. 164. 

(19) Mukatib-ul-Ghalib, Letter No. 58. ^. 

(20) Ibid, Letter No. 39, p. 123. 
. (21) Mukatibul Ghalib, Letter No. 24. ; 

(22) Urdu-i-Mulla, р. 98. Delhi Division was опе of the five Divisions of North 
Western Provinces like Meerut and Agra in the pre-Mutiny times. . 

(23) Ibid, p. 144. 

(24) Ibid, p. 251. 

(25) Ibid, p. 244. 
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on the Nim Darwaza side. Karam Singh Thakur, in charge of the Atalband 
Darwaza, fought well; Thakur Kesri Singh at the Bhim Narayan Darwaza ; 
repulsed the attack. Kumar Randhir Singh at the Shafnsher Darwaza and 
Kumar Pirthi Singh at the Fath Burj repulsed the г (Randhir) slew 
many of them. Pirthi Singh discharged so many muskfft shots that the field 
of combat looked like a tulip bed [with fallen red coats.] 

_ At this time, Jaswant Као Holkar who had been reposing at Phulbari, 
on hearing the noise of battle, quickly took horse and with his troopers fell 
upon the English army. In this fighting* Sahib fell fighting with the sword. 

Lord Lake putting off his revenge to another time, encamped at Jangina. 
Raja Ranjit Singh, wisely knowing that he [38b] had no power to resist, sent 
a prayer for peace with many presents, to Lord Lake, in charge of Kumar 
Pirthi Singh as his envoy. Lake pardoned the Raja’s offences and gave him 
the forts of Dig, Govardhan, Tawar wara. After some days’ halt, he set out 
for Kanpur. Jaswant Rao Holkar also marched away to Rampura in Mewar 
and encamped there. - 

Raja Ranjit Singh had great love of hunting and was a good shot with 
muskets. Kishori Rani was the chief wife of Suraj Mal, and Ganga Rani Denkri 
was his nikah wife who had borne him Ranjit Singh. As Kishéri Rani had 
no hope of bearing children, she had very lovingly adopted Ranjit as her son. 

Raja Ranjit Singh, at the age of 22 years had built a thatched bungalow 
in the Pain Bagh (lower garden) where he used to have relations with women 
of the city of various races. [39a] Jai Kishan Brahman, who was the darogha 
of the Bagh, used to bring with himself harlots for gratifying the Raja’s lust. 
Thus he became infected with gonorrhoea (suzak). Rani Kishori—learning of 
it, placed him under the treatment of doctors from Delhi, and he turned 
somewhat towards recovery. After this four sons were borne to thim by four 
Ranis,—e.g., Randhir Singh by Rani Sarupi, inhabitant of Karha of the Rajput 
race, in Bundelkhand, Baldeo Singh by Rani Ram Kuar, inhabitant of Undhera 
Цада of Fathpur Sikn, Jat race—Lachman Singh by Rani Pem Kuar, the 
daughter of Chaudhuri Muaãsi, inhabitant of Sánwarah, Пада of Fathpur Sikri 
and Pirthi Singh by Rani [blank in ms.]. the daughter of Chand Singh, Chau- 
dhuri of Agra, Jat race. 

But when the same disease became aggravated and fistula (ulcer) appeared 
in his genital organ, he repeatedly withdrew from earthly affairs and became 
eager to make a pilgrimage to Giriraj. ‘So he went to Govardhan and per- 
formed the circumambulation [of the sacred hill.] 

[39b] At last in Aghan Sudi Dashami, Samvat 1863 [20 Dec. 1806] he 
died. 


JADUNATH SARKAR. 


* The Persian text reads like Anta Gurgur, which was the popular name of the 
grenadiers of the E.I.Co's European Infantry, from the shape of their head dress. 


The Sack V Belhi 1857-58 as witnessed 
hg Ghalib. 


GREATNESS OF GHALIB. 

MIRZA ASAD ULLAH KHAN, poetically surnamed Asad and Ghalib (1) 

was one of the greatest figures in Urdu Literature, the brightest star 
in the firmament of Urdu Poetry, and the most towering genius of his age, a 
great thinker and prose writer of eminence. His claim to greatness lies in his 
originality, allusive style and power of self introspection. He was also 
a great thinker and a philosopher. Even in the contemporary world he was 
much honoured and respected. С. БВ, Saunders, (2) the Commissioner of 
Delhi Divisjon, after the Mutiny wrote to he D. S. Macleod, Financial 
Commissioner of the Punjab on the 8th March, 1859, ‘‘Moulvie Asadullah 
Khan, otherwise commonly known as Mirza Nasheh, the Poet Laureate of 
Delhi is universally admitted to be a Persian Scholar of the greatest eminence 
and to be gifted with poetical talents of a high order. His only competitor 
in the arena of poetical fame at Delhi was the ex-king himself, but the former 
is considered to have been a more profound scholar and to have been a more 
gifted poet than the latter". Мг. M. D. Arnold, (3) Director of Public 
Instruction Punjab, wrote to the Financial Commissioner of the Punjab, 
"Assaddullah Khan is а man of great reputation and is considered, | believe 
a living representative in Hindustan of Persian Poetry and literature”. 


HOW COULD GHALIB STAY IN DELHI AFTER THE BRITISH VICTORY. 


Mirza Ghalib was in Delhi when the Mutiny broke out on the llth of 
May 1857. He remained there throughout the siege and also after its fall 
on 13th September. Fortunately he was living in Mohalla Bili Maran (4) in 
the house of Hakim Mohammad Hasan Khan. In that Mohalla there were 
a large number of houses of Hakims. They were in the service of Raja 
Narinder Singh, brother of the Ruler of Patiala. The Raja had taken 
a promise from the Britishers that that Mohalla would not be ransacked after 
the re-occupation of Delhi. Therefore the Raja’s guard took charge of the 
Mohalla after the British victory and thus the Mohalla escaped wholesale 
destruction. 


(1) Ram Babu Saxena, A History of Urdu Literature, р. 158. 

(2) Punjab Government Record Office Simla, Delhi Division. Revenue Records, 1859, 
File No. 2, Letter No. 1096. 

(3) Ibid, Letter No. 82. 

(4) Ghalib to Munshi Har Gopal, Letter dated 5th December, 1857. Mukatib-ul- 
Ghalib edited by Maulvi Haji Hafiz Syed Shah Ali Husan, р. 98. 
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Thus Mirza Ghalib had the good fortune of witnessing and having the 
first hand knowledge of the miserable plight of the citizens. He also noticed 
the large scale revengeful hangings of innocent citizens, great pillage done 
by the British Army and the pulling down of many populouff Mohallahs of Delhi. 


SOURCES OF STUDY. 


We can get an excellent, detailed and reliable account of these events 
from his following writings. 

1. The letters written just after the Mutiny. Mirza Ghalib wrote a large 
number of letters to his various friends. These letters contain good number 
of incidental references about the contemporary events and conditions of the 
people. A collection of his letters entitled ‘‘Urdu-i-Mulla was published for 
the first time in 1869. 

2. Dastambu in Persian is a narrative of incidents of the Mutiny in Delhi 
ranging from llth May 1857 to Ist July 1858 and is a valuable record of 
contemporary events. Mirza’ Ghalib himself (5) wrote to Munshi Har Gopal, 
“I have written the account of the city and of myself from the llth May 
1857 (day of the commencement of the Mutiny) to the Ist of, July i.e. of 
fifteen months. The language of Dastambu is pure old Persian devoid of 
any Arabic words”. 

Mr. C. B. Saunders, (6) the Commissioner of Delhi had expressed the 
following unfavourable opinion about this book. ‘Ghalib has recently published 
Dastambu in which he has given a narrative of passing events during the 
present insurrection, principally as they had any personal effect on his own 
sections or in any way affected his position. With the exception of the 
peculiarity of the elegant but somewhat obsolete dictum in which he 
has written his narrative and which renders it therefore really unintelligible 
to all but the most abstrusive and erudite of Persian scholars, there is said 
to be nothing either very striking or original in the statements and opinions 
to which he has given expression in the work”. 

Inspite of this criticism and the fact that Ghalib has laid more emphasis 
on the follies of Indian Mutineers and has often cursed them, one still gets 
a good account of British Revenge. 

Khawaja Hasan Nizami (7) wrote, “Ghalib wrote this book after the 
Mutiny at a time when the life and honour of Muslims were in a very great 
danger. If his style and writing is hostile to the Indian Mutineers, we should 
not criticise him. Inspite of very critical times, Ghalib wrote many things very 
boldly. Shaik Muhammad Ikram (8) says, "This book has got great value 
from historical point of view as it was written by a person who participated 
in these events from the beginning to the end". Gholam Russal Mehr (9) 
says, ‘It cannot be said that Ghalib wrote this book for pleasing the 


(5) Mukamal Urdu-i-Mula, p. 36. 

(6) Punjab Government Record Office, Delhi Division, Revenue 1859, File No. 2, 
Letters Ibid; File No. 2 entitled. 

(7) Translation of Dastambu, p. 59, Hasan Nizam-i-Mirza Ghalib Ka Roznamcha. 

(8) Shaikh Muhammad Ikram—Ghalib Nama, p. 73. 

{9) Gholam Rasul Mehr—Galib, p. 173. 
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English. He had started writing it at a time when hardly any body had belief 
in the victory of the English". Ghalib had said that he had written it during 
the Mutiny. 

3. Ап unpublidbed Petition of Mirza Ghalib for the Restoration of his 
Pension. There is ne petition of Mirza Ghalib for the restoration of his 
pension and robe of Honour in the Simla Record Office. А vivid account 
of his activities during the Mutiny which had been traced out by the British 
authorities, is also contained in the letters of Mr. C. B. Saunders. 

4. An elegy (or mourning song) of Delhi. 

Ghalib’s activities during the Mutiny. There are two contrasting accounts 
of his activities. Ghalib himself wrote to Munishi Har Gopal (10). 

"] have not taken any part in the Mutiny. My innocence is well 
known". Again he wrote to Choudhry Abdul Ghaffar Khan (Il). “During 
all the period of turmoil, [ have lived in this city. I have never stirred out 
of my house." The British authorities had in the beginning believed in this. 
: Mr. С. B. Saunders (12) had written to the Financial Commissioner, “Не 
certainly took no part either in our favour or against us”. 

But later on Mr. Saunders changed (13) his views. He wrote, "I deem 
it right to inform you that since writing above, I have accidently stumbled 
upon a passage in a news letter from Delhi during the late siege by Major 
Hodson, the officer-in-charge of the Intelligence Dept. which shows that the 
statements of the poet as to his having carefully abstained from presenting 
himself at the court, and from dedicating another composition to he ex-king 
was not altogether veracious’’. 

“I append a copy of the news letter for your information. It was written 
by one Goree Shanker of Delhi. The letter mentions that he devised and 
submitted for the approval of the Ex. King an Ephigrammatical superscrip- 
tion for the coin of the native which the later was then anxious to have 
struck in commemoration of his anticipated reconquest of India." This 
suspicion was enough to stop the payment of Ghalib's pension, Khillut and 
Darbar for three years (14). But this immensely increased the hardships of 
Ghalib. He had already been in the habit of spending much. He used to 
get fifty rupees per month from the Red Fort. He was also deprived of 
this income after the Mutiny. He was forced to sell his clothes and live 
on their sale. Ghalib himself wrote to Yusuf Mirza (15), ‘There аге about 
twenty persons in this house and there is not a single pie’s income. Now 
I don't get wine to drink”. 

The arrest of Ghalib—Mirza Ghalib was arrested on the [5th October 
1857. We get the following account of his arrest in the book of Nawab 


(10) Mukatibul Ghalib, edited by Syed Shah Ali Hasan, Letter No. 24. 

(11) Mukamal Urdu-i-Mulla, р 104. 

(12) Simla Record Office, Delhi Revenue, File No. 2, Letter No. 1096, dated the 
8th March, 1859. 

(13) Ibid, No. 1309, dated the 23rd March, 1859. 

(14) Ghalib to Munshi Habib Ullah Khan, dated the 15th February 1858. Mukamal 
Urdu Mulla, p. 26. : 

(15) Ibid, р. 255. 
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Ghulam Hussain. (16) ‘Some white soldiers entered the house of Mirza Ghalib. 
They arrested him and brought him before Colonel Brown. As God had 
destined him to live for some years more, fortunately a fiend of Ghalib was . 
sitting with the Colonel who recommended his case. erefore the colonel 
ordered his release”. 


Reign of Terror—The period just after the British occupation may 
properly be styled as the "Reign of Terror”. Ghalib wrote to Munshi Har 
Gopal on the 5th (17) December 1657, “I am afraid of writing in more 
detail'. He also wrote to Hakim Gholam Najf Khan on the 26th 
December (18) 1857. “It is quite enough to write that both of us are still 
alive: More than this neither you will like to write nor I shall write". Не 
wrote again to this Hakeem on the 29th (19) January 1858. “I should thank 
God for safeguarding my life during these troublesome times. But 1 don't 
know what may happen the next moment. I am afraid to write a detailed 
letter. If God has written in our fate to meet each other again, we shall 
meet each other and narrate the tale of our woes and sufferings. On the 
7th February (20) 1858 Ghalib wrote to Mir Mehdi Hussain “‘what to speak 
of pension, here I am afraid even of my own Ше". 

“Here there is a vast ocean of blood before me, God alone knows what 
more I have still to behold"'. 


Military Regime—Delhi was handed over to the Military authorities and 
remained under their control upto the 24th February 1858. Ghalib wrote to 
Munshi Har Gopal (21) on the 5th December 1857, ‘There has been military 
rule in this City from the llth May to the present day" (5th December 1857). 


Mal Administration’ of justice. It appears that the system of administra- 
tion of Delhi was very bad for some time after the Mutiny. Mirza Ghalib 
wrote to Choudhry Abdul Ghaffar, "Dont take the administration of Delhi to 
be like that of the administration of Meerut and Agra. This Division (22) is 
now included in the Punjab territories. Here neither law nor constitutional 
conventions are followed. Whatsoever comes to the head of any adminis- 
trator, is the law of this place". He wrote to Mir Mehdi Hussain (23), "Every 
day a new order is issued in this city. I fail to understand what happens 
here". He also wrote to Yusuf Mirza (24), "Every body is getting punish- 
ment according to his own fate. There is neither a law nor any rule here. 
No man’s influence or his arguments can protect him. In his letter to Zul- 
fiqar-ul-Din (25), he pointed out, "You have not yet understood the nature 





(16) Nawab Ghulam Hussain, Delhi ki Saza, Hasan Nizami's edition, p. 65. 

(17) Syed Shah Ali Hassan, Makatib-ul-Ghalib, Letter No. 24, p. 99. Г 

(18) Mukamal Urdu-i-Mulla, р. 164. 

(19) Mukatib-ul-Ghalib, Letter No. 58. ` 

(20) Ibid, Letter No. 39, p. 123. 

(21) Mukatibul Ghalib, Letter No. 24. 

(22) Urdu-i-Mulla, p. 98. Delhi Division was one of the five Divisions of North 
Western Provinces like Meerut and Agra in the pre-Mutiny times. 

(23) Ibid, p. 144. 

(24) Ibid, p. 251. 

(25) Ibid, p. 244. 
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of the rulers at this place, what is the use of taking a copy of order or of 
appeal. The orders passed by the rulers of Delhi are the recording of fate. 
There can be no Appeal against them anywhere". 


Ghalib has narfated an incident which clearly proves the truth of his 
remarks on AdminisMation. In his letter to Yusaf Mirza (26) he wrote "Now 
just hear an interesting story of the day before yesterday. Hafiz Memu has 
been released, as he was not guilty. He had made an application for the 
restoration of his property. His ownership to tke property has already been 
proved. On that day he presented himself. The Judge asked ‘who is Hafiz 
Mohammad Baksh?’ He said, ‘I’. “Then again the judge asked, ‘who is Hafiz 
Meme’? He said ‘I’. He further informed tke Judge, that his real name 
was Mohammad Baksh, but generally he was called Memo. The judge said, 
‘It does not matter. You are Hafiz Mohammad Baksh, you are Hafiz Memo. 
You are in fact the whole world to whom the house can be restored. 
Therefore the case is dismissed'." Ghalib wrote to Yusaf Mirza (27), “Fazlu 
lives in Arab-ki-Sarai. Не came here day before yesterday. Не is filing 
petitions for the restoration of his property, but who cares for him". About 
his own pension Ghalib wrote to Munshi Har Gopal (28), “I don't know what 
the Govt: ‘will do about my pension. In fact during the present military 
rule, the authorities have got no time to consider this matter." Two years 
later Ghalib wrote to Khwaja Gholam Abbas, “I had instituted an appeal 
for investigating into my conduct during the Mttiny. The reply came from 
the Lieut. Governor of the Punjab, ‘I don’t want to carry on any 


» f 


investigations. Therefore the case is dismissed’. 


Brutal Murders. The British forces shot dead many persons. Many 
were hunged in the Chandni Chowk. The British authorities admitted that 
392 persons were hanged and quite a large number were shot dead (29), But 
the Indians considered this statement to be a very meagre estimate of the 
deaths caused by the British authorities in their revenge. Ghalib also wrote 
to Mirza Hatim Ali (30), "Thousands of my friends died. Whom should I 
remember and to whom should I complain. Perhaps none is left even to shed 
tears on my death." Ghalib wrote a mourning song of Delhi, a few lines of 
which are worth being translated. 





(26) Ibid, p. 248. 


(27) Ibid, р. 255. B 
(28) Mukhtib-ul-Ghalib, p. 243. 
(29) Delhi Gazetteer, 1883-4, p. 30. Ы 


(30) Hazrat Zahir Delhvi Dastan-i-Ghadar, р. 127—" Sometimes innocent persons are 
killed along with the sinners. This is what happened after the Mutiny. The English 
soldiers began to shoot whomsoever they met on the way (p. 128). Among the men who 
remained in the City, there were some whose equal has never been born nor shall be 
born. Mian Muhammad Amin Panjakush, an excellent writer, Moulvie Imam Buksh Sabhai 
along with his two sons Mir Niaz Ali and the persons of Kucha Chhelan (it is said they 
were fourteen hundred in number) were arrested and -aken to Raj Ghat Gate. They 
were shot dead and their dead bocies were thrown into the Jumna. As for the women, 
they came out of their houses along with their children and killed themselves by jumping 
into the wells. All the wells of the Kucha Chhelan weze filled with dead bodies, My 


pen dare not write more”, 
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. . . » Nawab Ghulam Hussain—Delhi-ki-Saza, says (p. 50) Hundreds of 
persons were hanged. The informants were spread like a net. They were 
given a reward of two rupees for each arrest. Before the@4th February 1858 
many innocent persons had been shot dead on the false report of the 
informants. Hundreds of women become widows andfmany thousands of 
children were made orphans. Mainodin: Two Native Nurratives {a pro 
British account, р. 71) also wrote ‘In the City no man’s life was safe. All 
able bodied men, who were seen, were taken for rebels and shot" (31). 
When one comes out of the house to the bazar, one finds the blood of human 
beings. The crossing is a place of execution. The house is an example of Jail. 

Every particle of dust of Delhi is thirsty for the blood of every Muslim. 
Ghalib also wrote in Dastambu (32), "God alone knows the number of 
persons who were hanged. The victorious army entered the city along the 
main road. Whomsoever they met on the way was killed. The white men 
on their entry started killing helpless and innocent persons. In two or three 
Mohallas the English both looted the property and killed the people". In 
some of his letters Ghalib mentioned a few names of his friends, who were 
either shot dead or hanged by the British. He wrote to Yusaf Mirza (33), 
"leaving aside the large number of deaths in the Red Fort, many persons 
have been killed in the City as well. Muzzufarul Dowla, Saiful Din Haidar 
Khan, Nasirul Din, ninteen year's old Mustafa Khan, Artizi Khan, Murtizi 
Khan, Kazi Faiz Ullah, Hakim Razi ul Din Khan, Mir Ahmed Husan, Mai 
Kush are a few of them". He wrote to Mirza Alim Din (34), "Count the 
deaths among the Muslims. Husan Ali, Mir Nasirud Din and Nazir Hussan 
were killed." In his letter to Nawab Anwarul Dawla (35), he gave a pathetic 
description of brutal killing. “Но can 1 write that Hakim Razi-ul Din 
Khan was shot dead by an English soldier in the general Massacre! His 
younger brother Husain Khan was also killed on the same day. Both the 
sons of Taleh yar Khan had come on leave from Tonk. Owing to the Mutiny 
they were detained in Delhi. After the capture of Delhi, both the innocent 
persons were hanged”. Syed Ahmed Hasan (36) had inquired about the words 
of Sheikh Kalim Ullah. In reply Ghalib wrote to him, “A large number of 
persons used to live in the vicinity of Sheikh Kalim Ullah's tomb. But hardly 
any body escaped Death". А very large number of persons were arrested 
on suspicion after the Mutiny. Even the British authorities confessed that 
they had arrested 3306 persons. Ghalib wrote in Dastambu, "The Jail is 
outside the city and the Police lock up is in the City. The number of 
prisoners in them is beyond calculation". Ghalib also wrote to Shiv 
Narain (37), "Out of the alive hundreds are in prison". Ghalib has 


fortunately given us the names of a few persons who were arrested. Не 


(31) A Painful Funeral rate of Delhi. 

(32) Dastambu Hasan Nizam's translation, p. 70. 
(33) Ibid, p. 66. 

(34) Urdu-i-Mulla, p. 253. 

(35) Ibid, p. 318. 

(36) Ibid, pp. 227, 181. 

(37) Urdu-i-Mulla, p. 273. 
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wrote to Ghulam Naujib Khan, "The father of Sher Zaman is stil under 
arrest. ' Mirza Bahadur Beg (38) had been arrested. Ghulam Fakhroodeen 
too had also been ipprisoned’’. In his letter to Yusuf Mirza he wrote “Hafiz 
Мешти had been rdleased". He wrote to Mir Ashraf Ali (39), "Hamid Khan 
was arrested. Не hs been brought in chains”. 

Hakim Ahsanullah Khan. He gave the following news about Hakim 
Sahib to Hakim Gholam Najif Khan (40), "The sepoy who had been posted 
to keep- vigilance over Hakim Ahsanullah Khan has been removed. But he 
has been ordered to remain in the City. He has been asked to present himself 
once a week in the court’’. А 

Hakim Mahmud Khan—In Dastambu (41) he wrote, ‘ Some informant falsely 
reported that the house of Hakim Mohammad Khan, Physician of the Raja 
of Patiala, had become the shelter of these rebels. Therefore on the 2nd 
February 1858, the Hakim along with sixty persons was arrested. Maulvi 
Sadr-ud-Din Khan remained in Police custody for many days. He was 
presented in the court. Many witnesses were called and their evidence was 
recorded. In the end judgment was delivered and his life was forgiven’. 

Nawab Mustafa Khan (42) Arzuda had been awarded seven year's 
rigorous imprisonment. # 

Maulana Fazl Huq Khairabadi—' 'On appeal the order was passed 
confirming vigorous imprisonment on him. It was further remarked that he 
should be immediately exiled’. 

Jagirdars of Delhi Province: “Even the greatest Jagirdars have been 
called for interrogation. There used to be seven (43) Jagirdars in the pre- 
Mutiny times in Delhi Division ie. Nawab of Jhajjar, Bahadurgarh, 
Ballabgarh, Farrukhnagar, Dojana, Pataudi and Loharu. Now four of them 
have been eliminated, only three of Dojana (44) Loharu and Patudi remain"'. 
In Dastambu Ghalib has given a very vivid account of the pitiable condition 
of these jagirdars. (Loharu Family). The week in which the British occupied 
Delhi, Aminul Din Ahmed Khan Bahadoor and Ziaul Din Ahmed Bahadur 
along with their family, three elephants and forty fast running horses started 
towards their Jagir. But at Mehrauli they were looted and robbed of all their 
valuables. They were recalled to Delhi by the Commissioner and imprisoned 
in the Red Fort. 

(Jhajjar) After two or three days Abdul Rehman Khan of Jhajjar being 
arrested was brought to the Fort and confined in a part of Diwan-i-Am. His 
estate was confiscated. 

(Farrukhnagar) In this way on the 30th October 1857, Ahmed Ali Khan 
of Farrukhnagar was brought to the Fort and confined to it. 


(38) Ibid, p. 168. 
(39) Ibid, р. 164. 
(40) Ibid, p 170. 
(41) Ibid, p. 248. 


(42-45) Letter to Hakim Syed Ahmed Husan, Urdu-i-Mulla, р, 180; Mukhatibul- 
Ghalib, Letter to Mehdi Husan, letter No. 48; Letter to Yusaf Mirza, Urdu-i-Mula, p. 248; 
Mukhatib-ul-Ghalib, Letter No. 24; Urdu-i-Mulla, p. 136, Letter to Mehdi Hasan Distambu, 
p. 68. 
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(Ballabgarh) Raja Nahar Singh of Ballabgarh was also imprisoned in this 
manner. The rulers of Jhajjar, Farrukhnagar and Ballabgarh were separately 
hanged on the 13th June 1858. The life of Bahadur Jhang was forgiven (45). 

Bahadur Shah il. ‘The aged (46) emperor is uhder arrest and an 
interrogation is going on.” On the death of Bahadur Shall in exile in Rangoon 
Ghalib wrote "Ab-ool Zuffer Sirajud Din Bahadur Shdh was released from 
the imprisonment of the foreigners and of the body on the 7th November 1862". 

The Royal Family. Most of the Royal princes were either (47) killed or 
imprisoned. A few of them ran away and saved their lives. Mirza Шам 
Baksh, (48) one of the princes, has been asked to leave for Karachi. 

The conditions of the Begums is extremely bad. Their beautiful faces are 
like moon but their clothes are dirty and torn out and their shoes too worn out. 

Forced Eviction: Most of the citizens (49) were turned out of the city. Some 
of them had already left the city when they noticed the revengful attitude 
of the invaders. They lost all faith in the English. Most of the poor and 
gentlemen along with their women left the city through Ajmere Gate, 
Turkman Gate and Delhi Gate. They stopped in small colonies (Nizam ud 
Din and Mehrauli) and tombs around Delhi. In a letter to Munshi Har 
Gopal on Ње 5th December 1857 Ghalib wrote, "Don't take it as an exaggera- 
tion. The rich and the poor all have left the city. Those who remained 
were forcibly turned out of the city. Jagirdars, Pension holders, the rich 
and the citizens have all been forced to quit the city. (50) 

Even after. a thorough search one cannot find a single Muslim here, 
though a few Hindus are still living in the city’’. (51) 

Pass System: “No body can enter the city or go out of it without a 
pass . . . . On my return from Meerut I saw that great hardship is being 
imposed on the people. In addition to the vigilance of the English soldiers, 
the Thanadar of Lahori Gate area sits on a stool—whosoever escapes the 
strict vigilance of the English soldiers, is caught by him and sent to the lock-up. 
The administrator orders him five canes or a fine of two rupees is imposed 
on him and is imprisoned for eight days. In addition to these measures an 
order has been issued to all thanadars to make an enquiry and find out those 
persons who are living in the City without a pass. In all thanas charts to 
this effect are being prepared”. (52) He wrote to Choudhury Abdul Ghaffoor, 
“To live in the City without the pass is very risky . (53) 

Large scale loot. The prize Agents were appointed. Hundreds of 
labourers were employed in digging up the houses and the Fort. Ghalib 
wrote to Mir Mehdi Hussan, (54) "There was an indescribe loot". Ghalib’s 
own valuables had been sent to the house of Kaleh Sahib by his wife for 


(46-51) Ibid, p. 69; Urdu-i-Mula, Letters to Mir Mehdi Hussain, p. 119; Dastambu, 
p. 69 stories of shooting to death of Mirza Mughal, Mirza Khizar Sultan and Mirza Abu 
Bakes by Hodsu are welknown; Letter to Munshi Har Gopal, Urdu-i-Mulla; Ibid, p. 51; 
Dustumbu, p. 66. Zahir ud Din Delhvi in his Dastan-i-Ghaddar says (p. 128); Men 
were turned out from the Kashmeri Gate and the women were turned out from the 
Kabuli Gate. One searched for the other. 

(52-56) Mukhatab-ul.Ghalib, Letter No. 24. Ibid. Letter No. 48. Urdu-i-Mulla, p. 98. 
Ibid, p. 138. Letter to Hakeem Syed Ahmed Hasan, Ibid, p. 180. 
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the sake of safety. But the house of Kaleh Saheb (55) was most thoroughly 
looted. All the papers, Gold, Woollen Goods and other property were taken 
away . Ghalib’s whitings had been deposited in the houses of his friends, 
“I have never collected the manuscripts of my own writings. Two or three 
friends of mine used & collect them. But their houses containing the property 
worth lakhs of rupees*and personal libraries worth thousands of rupees have 
been looted, what to speak of my collections of poems. Nawab Ziaul Din 
Khan and Nawab Husan Mirza used to collect my books. The houses of 
both of them were jpoted along with libraries worth thousands of rupees”. (56) 


Destruction of Mohallas. ‘There was a cry that the wholg city should 
be razed to the ground’’. (57) The British authorities decided in their vengeance 
to pull down many populous Mohallas. Mirza Ghalib noticed the destruc- 
tion of some Mohallas. In his letter: to Mir Mehdi Hussain, he wrote, 
"The area between Raj Ghat and Jumma Musjid is without exaggeration a 
great mound of bricks. If the debris is removed; then a vast ground. shall 
come out. Perhaps you remember that on this side of the garden of Mirza 
Gohar there used to be a great lowness of ground, but now that place has 
been filled up. The Raj Ghat Gate has been filled up. Only the nitched 
. battlement of the walls, are apparent. The rest has been filled up with 
debris. . . . For the preparation of the metalled road, a: wide open ground 
has been made between Calcutta Gate and Kabul Gate. Punjabi Katra, 
Dhobiwara, Ramji Ganj, Sadat Khan ka katra, Haveli of the wife of the 
General (General Ochterleny's native- wife) godown owners houses, Haveli 
of the Sahib Ram and his garden, all have been destroyed beyond recogni- 
tion. In short Delhi has become a vast desert”. (58) In his letter to Choudhury 
Abdul Ghaffar, (64) he wrote, "Here the city is being razed to the ground. 
Famous Bazars like Khas Bazar, Urdu Bazar and Khanam ka Bazar which 
were themselves small townships, have been destroyed beyond recognition. 
Now the owners of houses and.shops cannot even locate where their property 
used to Ье”. (59) In his letter to Mir Mehdi Hussain, Ghalib wrote, “If you even 
come here, you will see the changed condition of the roads of Jhan Nissar 
Khan ka Chhata and of Kucha of Khan Chand—you will also notice the 
pulling down of Mohalla of Balagi Begum and the establishment of a great 
open space—70 yards wide around the Jumma Musgjid." Syed Ahmed 
Hussan Khan (60) had inquired about the works of Sheikh Kulim Ullah Jehan 
Abadi. Ghalib wrote in reply "The tomb of Sheikh Kulim Ullah Jehan 
Abadi had been completely ruined. The area in the vicinity of the tomb 
had the population of a good village. The descendants of the Sheikh used 
to live there. Now there is a vast ground and the tomb is in the middle of 
it". In his letter to Zulfiqar-ul Din Haider Khan (61), Ghalib gave this news, 
“АП the houses in the vicinity of Lal Digi have been razed to the ground”. In 
his letter to Nawab Aminul Din (62) Nawab of Loharu, Ghalib gave the 
following piece of information, "The Main gate of Dariba has been pulled 


(57-59) Urdu-i-Mulla, р. 137; Ibid, p. 103; Ibid, p. 136. . 
(60-64) Ibid, p. 180. Ibid, p. 242. Ibid, p. 286. Ibid, p. 251. p. 130. Mukhatib-ul- 
Ghalib, Letter No. 41. 
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down. The mosque of Kashmiri Katra has also met the same fate. The 
remaining portior of Kucha of Kabul Attar has been pulled down". In the 
letter to Yusuf (63) Mirza Ghalib gave this pathetic news, filmam Bara of Agha 
Baqar is being razed to the ground. It has old holy places in it. In front of 
the Fort where there is Lal Digi, a vast ground shall be cfeared up. The shops 
of Mahbub, houses of Bahlubes, Feil Khana (place for keeping elephant) from 
the kucha of Balaqi Begum to Khas Bazar shall be razed to the ground or you 
should take it for granted that from the gate of Ama Jehan to the ditch of Red 
Fort, except two or three wells and Lal Digi nothing shall remain. Today the 
houses of Chhata of Jehan Nisar is being razed to the ground. Many shops 
near the gate of Billimaran have been pulled down. Here one can see the 
ruins of Urdu Bazar (64), Khas Bazar Kucha of Bulaqi Begum and the Haveli 
of Khan-i-Daran. Kashmiri Katra (65) has also been pulled down. . . Dar-ul. 
Baqa shall be pulled down. Kucha of Khan Chand upto the Barh of Shah 
Bola will be razed to the ground”. 

Confiscation of property and Pension. The property of most of the nobles 
and citizens on the suspicion of their taking part in the Revolt of 1857, was 
confiscated. Ghalib also mentions some of the cases of his friends, ‘‘Nawab 
Mustafa (66) Khan's Zemindaree of Jehangirabad and the property'of Delhi was 
confiscated. ... The property of Hakim (74) Ahsan Ollah Khan, Mian Gholam 
Najub Bahadur Jung and Nobee Buksh have been sealed. . . . The Mudrassa (67) 
of Roshun-ul-Dawala, which is situated on the back of the Kotwali and the 
Haveli of Kasim were declared to be the property of Nizamul Din and were 
confiscated. It was auctioned and the money was deposited in the Govt. 
Treasury. All the property (68) of Hamid Ali Khan was confiscated. ... The 
property of Zia-ul-Dawla (69), which used to give a rent of 500 rupees, was also 
confiscated. 

The pension of Mustafa Khan was confiscated (70). Two sisters of 
Murtiza Khan (71) were getting a pension of 100 rupees each. The order was 
that “ав your brother was a culprit, your pension is being forfeited. But as a 
matter of pity you are being granted ten rupees monthly allowance. If this is 
pity God alone knows what the wrath wil be?" A cry (72) arose for the 
demolition of the principal mosques on the ground that they were Muslim 
rallying points, that some like the Jumma Musjid had been used as strongholds 
in the street fighting and that it was a fitting act of revenge. The principal 
mosques were occupied by troops and for sometime their fate was debated. 





(65-72) Ibid, Letter No. 40. Letter No. 48. Urdu-i-Mulla, p. 161. p. 318. p. 248. 
p. 250. Dr. Percival spear-Twilight of the Mughals, p. 220. 

(73-75) Dr. Percival Spear—Twilight of the Mughal, p. 220. Urdu-i-Mulla, p. 119. 
Nawab Gholam Husain Khan wrote (Translation by Hasan Nizami, Delhi ki Saza, p. 43. 
"Are the British officers not aware of the fact that many innocent and noble minded 
women both old and young with small children are roaming in the Forest outside Delhi. 
They have neither got meals to eat nor dress to wear. They have neither got the place 
to sleep at night nor а place to take shelter from the burning rays of the sun. The 
officers of Delhi have turned them out so that they may collect the moveable goods 
from the houses of the people. One lakh houses of Delhi have been turned into desolate 
ruins. This populated city has been ruined in such a bad manner that one feels like 
weeping over its fate." Mukhatib-ul-Ghalib, Letter No. 48. 
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There was a proposal to sell the Jumma Musjid, and then to use it as a barrack 
for thé main guard qf European troops, 'since it can never be allowed to remain 
in the hands of the Muslim population’. It was only after five years that it was 
released. Ghalib wrote on the 16th December (73) 1862, “Jumma Musjid has 
been released—Maul¥e Sardar-ul-Din, Fufazil Hussain Khan, Mirza Elahie 
Buksh and seven other persons have been appointed trustees". 

Sufferings of the People :—Most of the inhabitants were forcibly turned out 
of the city. Their condition was very pitiable. These poor persons started 
building places for shelter. But the British authorities could not tolerate even 
that, Ghalib wrote to Mir Mehdi Husain (74), "Yesterday an ordgr was issued 
saying, why are the people building houses and shops outside the City. What- 
soever has already been constructed should be pulled down immediately. 
No body in future will be allowed to build a house or a shop outside the city”. 
The condition of the people after forced eviction was equally bad. Ghalib (75) 
made an enquiry about his friends: °°] have learnt that after the brutal murder 
of ten persons, these persons were turned out from that place. But I don't 
know how they left that place, whether on foot, or riding. Whether they had 
any cash or were empty handed? Whether.the women were provided with the 
Raths to ride? And what happened after their leaving that place? Where 
did they stay after that?" 

Even the British authorities КЕ that the sufferings of the citizens of 
Delhi were indescribable (76). 


KRISHAN LAL. 





(76) Punjab Government Record Office—Simla General 1859, Delhi Division, File 
No, 2, Letter No. 42—From R. Temple, Esquire, Secretary to the Chief Commissioner for 
the Punjab tq the Secretary to the Government of India with the Governor General dated 
Lahore 21, April 1858, “After the capture of the city it was for some period utterly 
deserted; all the inhabitants had fed, all the moveable property had been plundered or 
carried away. There remained nothing but bare walls and empty houses. After that the 
Hindu residents were gradually and cautiously readmitted. But the Mahommedans were 
still excluded. Recently however the chief commissioner had authorised the re-admission 
of Mohammedans in the same manner. . . . The crime of these people has brought 
with it a retribution many times over. .. . After the storming though their lives, persons 
and honour were safe in the hands.of our people, yet their property largely plundered. 
Lastly throughout the whole winter, which in upper India has its rigours for people of 
Hindustan, they have lived wretchedly from hand to mouth in the open country, without 
shelter. They do not now return unpunished as if nothing had happened. But after 
having endured hardships, they must reinhabit desolate houses." 
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N the historic struggle of the Sepoys with the British Government in India 

between 1857 and 1859 the province of Bihar, as then constituted, became 
a storm-centre of popular resistance and challenge to the British authority which 
seemed for a.time to bow low before the blast. The then Bihar formed a part 
of the territories under the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, Mr. Frederick 
Halliday and was territorially composed of the Patna division comprising the 
districts of Patna, Gaya, Sahabad, Saran, Champaran and Tirhut; the 
Bhagalpur division consisting of Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Purnea and Sonthal 
Parganas ; and of the Chotanagpur division embracing Lohardaga, Hazaribagh, 
Singhbhum, Manbhum, Sambalpur and certain tributary Mahals such as Bhokar, 
Korea, Sirguja, Udaipur, Jashpur, Gangpur, Bonai and Sarunda. While Bengal, 
Orissa and Assam, also under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal, were by comparison little affected by the mutiny and remained prac- 
tically peaceful, Bihar stood seriously and universally affected. The effects 
of the mutinous occurrences in the North-western provinces did not take a 
long time to be felt in the Lower provinces under the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal, but excepting in Bihar, in no other area, included in the Lieutenant 
governorship of Bengal, was there any large-scale rising of the sepoys and of 
the people noticed or was there any disposition evinced by the people to 
sympathise with the mutineers and insurgents in a spirit of challenge and 
opposition to government. Bihar mutinied, while her neighbours, Bengal, 
Assam and Orissa on the east and south remained practically tranquil. This 
fact justifies a separate study of the history of the mutiny in Bihar between 1857 
and 1859. ; 

The Indian mutiny was the work of the so-called Bengal army. The 
earliest mutinous occurrences took place in Bengal, when the 19th and the 34th 
Regiments of the Bengal Native Infantry mutinied at Berhampur and Barrack- 
pur respectively. The spirit of mutiny thereafter travelled up, to the North- 
western provinces where Meerut rose into revolt on the 10th May, 1857. This 
revolt of Meerut threw the whole North-western area in a ferment and cast 
its shadow on Bihar too. In fact during the early part of June considerable 
excitement prevailed throughout the province of Bihar in consequence of the 
spread of a general belief that Government contemplated an active interference 
with the caste and religion of the people. Government adopted various pre- 
cautionary measures (1) such as strengthening the Police force in Bihar, care- 
fully watching and regulating the ‘ghats’ (landing places) and guarding the 
frontiers of the neighbouring disaffected districts. The treasure at Arrah and 
Chapra was removed to Patna for the defence of which a volunteer guard 


(1) Parliamentary Papers (House of Commons), Vol. 44, Part I for 1857-1858. 
Paper No. 363, page 2. 
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was formed there and six companies of the Sikh Police Battalion at Suri were 
rapidly marched to,it. They reached Patna on the 7th June and there they 
continued rendering Valuable and efficient services. Despite these precautionary 
measures mutiny occurred in Bihar. Mutinies flared up in Dinapur, Апа}, 
Patna, Gaya, Champaran, Saran, Tirhut, Bhagalpur, Sonthal Parganas, Purnea, 
Singbhum, Manbhum Muzaffarpur, Palamau, Chaibassa and Sambalpur, in 
fact, if not in the whole of Bihar without exception, at least in the major part 
of it. . 

Bihar was not destined to escape the contagion of the mutiny of the 
so-called Bengal army. The province bordered on the already affected districts 
of the North-western area. Similarity (2) in manners, language, sympathics and 
race of the majority of the inhabitants of the two areas served as a powerful 
bond of union drawing them closer to one another. The province was, above 
all, widely garrisoned by detachments of the disaffected Bengal army with 
whose rising the Indian mutiny straightway began in 1857. Again, those 
portions of the Bengal army which were posted in Bihar were locally recruited, 
were, in other words, composed of the native population of the province. 
Bihar like Oudh was a rich recruiting centre. More than one of its districts 
supplied sepays to the Bengal army. Sahabad, for instance, supplied sepoys 
to the Dinapur Regiments. In fact, a large number of Rajput sepoys in Bihar 
was drawn from the district of Sahabad which appeared as ‘notoriously tur- 
bulent’ to the military authorities in India during the mutiny. The Bhojepuri- 
speaking people of Sahabad ‘formed the fighting nation of Hindusthan. . . They 
furnished a rich mine of recruitment-to the Hindusthani army and they took 
a prominent part in the mutiny of 1857". (3) Again the Ramgarh Battalion 
which was but a local corps, composed of Hindusthani recruits garrisoned the 
various stations of Hazaribagh, Ranchi (Doranda), Purulia, Chaibassa and 
Sambalpur. This Ramgarh Battalion consisted of a full corps of infantry with 
cavalry and artillery attached (4). The army in Bihar, thus obtained by local 
recruitment and forming a part of the mutinous Bengal army, had a natural 
sympathy with their brothers in arms in the North-west and rose into sympa- 
thetic revolt along with the civil population in many a part of the province. 

The hostility of the army alone would not evidently have sufficed to 
produce almost a general conflagration in the province of Bihar. The disaffected 
army of Bihar was guided principally by the old but veteran Rajput hero, the 
zemindar of Jagadishpur, Kumar Singh as also by his followers, namely his 
brothers, Amar Singh and Reethnarayan Singh, his nephews, Nishan Singh, 
Jai Krishna Singh, four other zemindars of Sahabad named Nárhan Singh, 
Joohun Singh, Thakur Dayal Singh, Bisheswar Singh and by one or two 
Muslims of rank. Of these heroes of the Bihar mutiny it was Kumar Singh 
‘who had the instincts of a real general! and gave an effective lead to the 
sepoys in arms. Kumar Singh was a zemindar in Sahabad, owning several 
parganas in that district. He was a fine, good-looking old man on the wrong 


(2) Statement of the mutinies as they affected the lower provinces under the Govern- 
ment of Bengal (1858)—by Frederick Halliday. Quoter in Buckland, Vol. I, page 65. 

(3) District Gazetteer—Sahabad, compiled by L. S. S. O'Malley. Page 39. 

(4) Frederick Halliday's statement, quoted in Buckland, Vol. I, page 99. 
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side of seventy at the commencement of the mutiny. ..Snave in manners, 
dignified in bearing, courteous in dealings and noble in bb BOUON and con- 
duct, Kumar Singh during the days before the mutiny was a staunch supporter 
of Government and a personal.friend of Mr. William Tayler, the commissioner 
of Patna. In course of time he came to cool in his fridhdship for the English 
through resentment for the treatment which he, in common with many other 
great landowners, had received from the ‘Board of Revenue of Bengal (5). 
Kumar Singh had in his early days become deeply involved іп. debt and his 
estates were heavily mortgaged. By 1854-55 the Government of Bengal just 
to save him from complete ruin undertook the management of his estates from 
the proceeds of which his creditors were to be gradually repaid through the 
Collector of Sahabad. Kumar. Singh. at the. same time engaged to borrow 
money to. the. extent of twenty lakhs of rupees for the purpose of paying off 
some of his debts. Eventually Kumar failed to procure the loan and shortly 
before the outbreak of 1857 the Sadar Board of Revenue sent through the 
Commissioner of Patna, Mr. Tayler. ‘а peremptory message to Kumar Singh 
that unless he obtained the entire loan within a month (which was impossible) 
they would recommend the Government to withdraw.all interference with his 
affairs and to abandon the management of .his estates’ (6). This decision of 
the Board. of Revenue was regarded by Kumar as ‘the sequestration of his 
property’ and by Tayler as ‘unjust’. Tayler protested .against the decision in 
a private letter to Mr. Halliday. but in vain. . In pursuance of the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of. Revenue Government abandoned the management of 
Kumar's estates. A final law-suit was also decided against him in the Sadar 
Court and he was left without resources. Kumar Singh then made a common 
cause with the mutineers. A considerable part of Bihar rose into mutiny under 
Vis leadership (7). Before he finally declared himself for the mutineers, he was 
never in want of expressions of loyalty to Government or of partiality for 
European Society. It was accordingly difficult for Government to believe that 
he meditated mutiny notwithstanding strong rumours to that effect. The Com- 
missioner of Patna deputed Syed Azimuddin Hussain, Deputy Collector of 
Arrah to intimate to Kumar the suspicions gaining ground against him and to 
request him to come over to Patna to make a clean breast of the whole thing. 
Syed Azimuddin Hussain, called on Kumar and ‘found him lying on bed, 





(5) Holmes—A History of the Indian Mutiny, page- 196. 

(6) Kaye's History of the Sepoy War in India. Vol. III, page 100 (footnote). 

(7) Explaining the reasons for Kumar's mutiny Mr. Herwald C. Wake officiating 
magistrate of Sahabad wrote to Government on 19th July, 1857 as follows: “Не (Kumar) 
is nominally the owner of vast estates, while in reality he ie a ruined man and can hardly 
pay money to pay the interests of his debts. As long as, therefore, law and order exist, 
his position cannot improve ; take them away ‘and he well knows that he would become 
supreme in this district (Sahabad). I do not think he will openly oppose the Government 
as long as he thinks that Government will stand, but I do think that should these districts 
be ever the scene of a serious outbreak, he шау take it into his head that it is time to 
strike a blow for his own interests, and his feudal influence is such as to render him 
exceedingly dangerous in such an event." 

—Paliamentary Paper (House of Commons) Vol. 44, Part ЇЇ of 1857-58, 
Paper No. 79, pages 27-28. 
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pleading extreme sickness, old age and infirmity as preventing obedience to 
the order of the cohmissioner to proceed to Patna. Не was profuse in his 
expressions of loyalty and good will, maintained that it was difficult and 
dangerous for him to arrest mutineers and deserters, utterly denied having 
any intention of acting with disloyalty, pleaded old age and infirmity in excuse 
of his not beng personally active in the cause of order and pledged himself 
to repair to Patna as soon as his health would permit and the Brahmins could 
find a propitious day for the journey (8). Kumar was not however, sincere in 
his professions of loyalty to Government. The unkind treatment of the Board 
of Revenue estranged his feelings and made him determined to espouse the 
cause of the mutineers. His subjects, the brave Rajputs, cast in their lot with 
him as their feudal chieftain, as he raised the standard of rebellion ostenta- 
tiously to give his valued leadership to the sepoys but really to feed fat the 
grudge he bore against Government for his personal losses and sufferings. 
While the soil of Sahabad and of the neighbouring areas was thus prepared 
for revolutionary seeds by the machinations of Kumar Singh and his followers, 
Patna was fast assuming a mutinous garb at the instance of the muhammadans 
of the wahak Sect. The activities of wahabism in Patna went a great way in 
preparing Bihar for the mutinous outbreak. Muhammadanism was very strong 
in Patna and it was the most active kind of muhammadanism, ав its followers 
belonged méstly to the wahabi sect. Wahabism, so called after its founder, 
Muhammad Wahab, began as a religious reform moyement but ended as a 
political and economic agitation. So far as the political programme of the 
movement was concerned, it aimed at fighting against the Sikhs who oppressed 
the muhammadans of the Punjab as also at carrying on hostilities against the 
British in India. This anti-British and anti-Sikh programme of the wahabi 
movement in India was sought to be carried out by Sayyid Ahmad of Rai 
Bareilly and his followers who had their centre of activity at Patna. "The fana- 
tical devotion of the wahabis to their spiritual leaders, their abnegation of self 
and their mode of confidential communication with one another without 
written documents rendered it difficult to produce legal proof of their machina- 
tions, while their fidelity to one another was proof against temptations’. (9) 
Naturally the wahabis with Patna as their centre fast wove the web 
of conspiracy against the British in India without the Government being aware 
and convinced of it sufficiently beforehand. At the commencement of the 
mutiny such wahab leaders of Patna as Peer Ali, Waris Ali, Ali Kureem, 
Luft Ali Khan and the three Maulavis, Muhammad Huasain, Ahmad Ullah 
and Waizul Huge kept the city in readiness for mutiny at the slightest 
provocation. Besides the influence of wahabism other factors were at work 
to make Patna a source of mutinous development in Bihar. Oudh, which 
was a powerful centre of opposition in the North-west was, for instance, 
seeking to inject Patna with the virus of mutiny. “The annexation of that 
country had sent to Patna a small Oudh colony with all kinds of embittered 


(8) Parliamentary Paper (House of Commons) Vol. 44, Part I of 1857-58, Paper 
No. 363, page 38. 

(9) Parliamentary Paper (House of Commons) Vol. 44, Part 1 of 1857.58, Paper 
No. 383, page 3. Е 
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resentments against the British Government and there was an active 
correspondence continually going on between the mahofhedans of the two 
great cities (Patna and Lucknow). (10) Again agents of conspiracy such as 
Khaja Hassan Ali Khan were at work in Patna to encourage the sepoy 
regiments to mutiny by instiling into their minds thg fear of interference 
with their caste and religion by Government. lt was a credulous time. So 
people really believed in whatever reports had been brought home to them. 
Reports had been in circulation to the effect that Government proposed to 
destroy the caste of the Hindus and to abolish muhammadanism ‘by 
forbidding the initial ceremony through which admission is obtained to the 
number of the Faithful’ as also to ‘prohibit pudrah' and to compel the 
muhammadan females 'to go about unveiled'. (11) Hindus and Muham- 
madans, high and low, compared these reports with the actual legislations 
of Government on inheritance, education, messing system in gaol and so on 
and felt convinced of the sinister designs of Government upon native caste 
and religion. It was also very popularly believed that ‘the introduction of 
the messing system into the gaols was to be followed by its introduction 
into the Army and that the sepoy was not much longer to be allowed to 
have uncontrolled dominion over his own cooking-pot.' The situation became 
alarming and exciting in Patna. Not only the civil but also the military 
classes, including the Police and the Nujeebs there stood highly unsettled 
and ready to revolt. (12) Attempts were made to spread this alarm and 
suspicion in the neighbouring areas too. At Dinapur, for instance, the 
Dinapur regiments grew mutinous at the instance of Patna. The mutiny in 
Bihar was thus largely occasioned by the conspiratory developments in 
Patna. Again, the presence of the opiumgodown in Patna and of some 
twenty lakhs of rupees in the Collector's ‘cutcherry’ (court) there offered 
sufficient inducements to the city-rabble to rise for the sake of plundering 
the Treasure and looting the opiumgodown. Patna, thus disaffected, conspired 
with Sahabad, Dinapur and other areas to produce a provincewise conflagra- 
tion. In fact, what with the activities of wahabism in Patna, what with 
Kumar Singh’s hostility towards Government, what with the local composi- 
tion of the regiments in Bihar and last but not the least, what with the 
popular suspicion about the designs of Government on native caste and 
religion mutiny at last broke out in the province of Bihar, which occupied 
a very strategic position in the then British India from political and financial 
points of view. (13) The political importance of the location of Bihar lay 
in the fact that different parts of it had more or less easy access to the 
Ganges, and the Grand Trunk Road ran through a large part of the province, 
so that any untoward incidents endangering the safety of the province would 





(10) Kaye's History of the Sepoy War, Vol. Ill, page 78. 

(11) Ibid, Vol. I, page 304. 

(12) Kaye in his History of the Sepoy War in India, Vol. I, page 398 notes that a 
Scroll, many cubits long, was found containing the names of some hundreds of respectable 
inhabitants of Patna, Hindus and Mahomedans who were pledged to a selemn oath to 
die in defence of their religion, 

(13) Halliday’s statement, quoted in Buckland, I, page 69. 
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have cut off the two great highways to the Upper Provinces. The strategic 
importance of Biha from the financial point of view lay in its immense opium 
cultivation, the quantity of manufactured and partially manufactured opium 
in the godown at Patna and in the large and scattered treasuries, almost 
unprotected, so that in case of mutiny all such Government property in Bihar 
was likely to fall in the hands of mutineers. The military position in Bihar 
was no less significant on the eve of and during the mütitny. Militarily 
speaking Bihar stood defenceless in the sense that the province was garrisoned 
mainly by native regiments with an almost negligible percentage of European 
forces to exercise any effective control over them. Thus reviewed, the 
mutiny in Bihar formed an important chapter in the history of the Indian mutiny. 

The mutiny in the north-western area had its early repercussion on Bihar. 
There, at Rohini, a village in the Deoghur sub-division in the District of the 
Sonthal Parganas three men of the 5th Irregular Cavalry aimed at raising an 
insurrection by killing the Commander of the Regiment, Major Macdonald, 
his Adjuhant, Sir Norman Leslie and the Assistant Surgeon of the Regiment, 
Dr. Grant on the evening of 12th June 1857. Sir Leslie was cut down while 
the other two escaped with injuries. The mutineers were seized, tried and 
hanged to death in the presence of the entire regiment. А general rising 
came to be postponed. The attempted rising at Rohini took place a month 
after the mutiny at Meerut which had occurred on 10th May 1857. The fate 
of the three mutineers belonging to the 5th Irregular Cavalry at Rohini did 
by no means arrest the mutinous activities of the civil and military classes 
in the various parts of Bihar. The situation in the west Bihar division with 
Patna as its Head Quarters had been alarming for а long time past. Long 
before the actual outbreak conspiracies had been systematically and extensively 
carried on in Patna and the neighbouring territories ; men were engaged and 
regularly paid ; subscriptions to finance mutinous preparations were raised 
and the collections distributed ; and communications maintained with the 
evident and obvious purpose of declaring а general crusade against the British 
in India and helping the restoration of the muhammadan sovereignty. (14) 
While all Patna wanted but an opportunity to rise, Mr. Tayler determined 
'to take the initiative, to arrest the ringleaders and by paralysing their plans, 
to check the revolt in the bud.' He determined, in other words, to strike 
at the root of disaffection by arresting the three maulavis who were at the 
head of the Patna branch of the wahabis. Along with a few respectable 
citizens of Patna the maulavis were invited by Tayler to his house ‘for 
consultation on the state of affairs’. At the end of the discussion the Maulavis 
were detained as hostages for the good behaviour of their followers and were 
handed over to the custody of Captain Rattray, while the rest were allowed 
to depart. This measure was followed by an order requiring the citizens to 
surrender their arms and to remain indoors after 9 p.m. These orders were 


quietly obeyed. (15) 


(14) The Commissioner of Patna to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
Pama, July 14, 1857. Parliamentary Paper (House of Commons), Vol. 44, Part ПП 
of 1857-58, Paper No. 79, page 16. 

(15) Dist. Gazeiteer—Patna. Compiled by L. 5. S. O'Malley, page 37. 
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Patna was not destined to remain tranquil. On 3rd July some 200 men 
with flags and music, armed with guns broke into the ргефівев of the Roman 
Catholic Mission in the heart of the city. This was followed by the murder 
of Dr. R. Lyell, the principal Assistant to the Opium Agent of Bihar. 
Referring to the nature of this rising the Magistrate of Patna, Mr. J. M. Lowis 
wrote to Mr. A. R. Young, Secretary to the Governmentfof Bengal as follows: 

"The fact of the rioters choosing the Catholic Chapel as the first place 
of attack, their destroying a considerable quantity of property none of which 
was taken away by them, the green flags carried and the cry of 'deen, deen' 
raised by them show that the rising was a religious one. When it is considered 
that in what'a disturbed state many of the neighbouring districts are, it is 
wonderful that we have not before had similar demonstrations. If the object 
of these rioters was to raze the city, the attempt was a miserable failure and 
the ease with which the disturbance was put down cannot but be a source 
of confidence and had it not been for the sad fact of Dr. Lyell's self sacrifice 
and the loss sustained by his death, this attempted rising might almost have 
been looked on as a subject for congratulation." (16) Consequent on the 
failure of the attempted rising the ringleaders were sought to be arrested and 
the city underwent a complete search. In the house of a bookseller, Peer 
Ali were found letters indicating the existence of a widespread conspiracy. 
He was arrested with many others. Їп fact thirty one ringleaders were 
apprehended. Amongst these were Peer Ali, Sheikh Ghuseeta, the jamadar 
of Lootf Ali Khan, the richest banker in the town and Looft Ali Khan himself. 
The three men were released by Mr. Samuells, the successor of Mr. Tayler, 

“with a view to eliciting more information from them. Of the thirty one who 
were seized fourteen were hanged in company with a man named Waris Ali 
jemadar of Mr. Ali Kareem, ‘a man of great wealth, large estates and 
corresponding influence' (17) who escaped falling into the hands of Tayler. 
When Waris Ali was taken to the gallows he cried aloud: If there is any 
one who professes to be a friend of the king of Delhi, aid me.’ (18) The 
boldness of the steps taken by Tayler made Patna secure against mutiny 
for the time being. His policy of 'constant arrests' and 'continued hangings' 
was warmly supported by the mercantile community of Calcutta whose 
commercial interests had every chance of being jeopardised in case of risings in 
the district of Tirhut for which Patna and Dinapur were the two most important 
stations. (19) The interests of the mercantile community of Calcutta were 
bound up with the indigoplantation in Tirhut. ‘Any revolt before the plant 
had been cut and even subsequently during the process of manufacture would 
have been fraught with ruin to many of them.’ But much to their apprehen- 
sionand head ache along with Patna, Dinapur also had assumed a threatening 
attitude and had been marking time for a suitable opportunity to strike a 
blow. The station of Dinapur was at that time garrisoned by one European 
regiment, the lOth Foot, three regiments of native Infantry, 7th, 8th and 


(16) Home Public Consultations, 31st July 1857, No. 65. 
(17) Mutiny of the Bengal Army, page 176. 

(18) Ibid, page 177. 

(19) Mutiny of the Bengal Army, page 177. 
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40th and by one company of European and another Company of Native 
Artillery. (20) Dinapur regiments had decided to mutiny; but there 
was a difference of opinion between them and the townspeople as to the day 
of occurrence, the sepoys choosing Sunday, while the townsfolk preferring 
Friday, being the sacred day to the muhammadans. (21) The three native 
regiments, the 7th, 8h and 40th at last mutinied on Saturday the 25th July 
1857. (22) The immediate cause for the mutiny was the order issued to them 
by General Lloyd for surrendering percussion caps. The mutineers escaped 
from Dinapur almost unharmed, crossed the Sone, and proceeded unopposed 
to Arrah on ‘the other side of the river to muster strong under the banner 
of Kumar Singh, the well-known zemindar in Sahabad. ‘It was Kumar Singh 
who procured boats for the passage of the mutineers across the Sone and it 
was he who had advised them to march without delay on Arrah, plunder 
the treasury, murder the residents and then crossing the Ganges at Buxar to 
make at once for Ghazeepur and Oudh. It was a bold plan and was very 
nearly succeeding. The sepoys mutinied on 25th; on 26th they crossed the 
Sone and were joined by Kumar Singh; on 27th they arrived at Arrah, let 
loose the jail-birds, plundered the treasury and attacked the residents.’ (23) 
On 30th July martial law was proclaimed throughout the Patna division. (24) 
On 31вї was extended to the whole of the lower provinces of Bengal the 
operation of Act XVI of 1857 ‘which made temporary provisions for the 
trial and punishment of heinous offences in certain districts.” (25) When on 
4th August Tayler was removed from the commissionership and Mr. Samuells 
came to succeed him 200 British soldiers and 2 guns were sent to Patna for 
its protection. The military measures might have restored order in Patna 
but the territories around Patna knew no peace since Gorakhpur came to be 
overpowered by the mutineers. “Bands of mutineers roamed at will over 
the country, destroyed public buildings and levied tribute. These raids, 
however, did not produce any general rising and were merely local 
disturbances.’ 

It would be unjust to hold that the district of Pama as a whole had 
been mutiny-minded and up in arms. The rural population of the district 
did not share in the mutinous spirit of the sepoys. (26) The total failure of 
the attempted rising on 3rd July 1857 signified the unwillingness or inability 

(20) District Gazetteer—Patna, page 36. 

(21) Parliamentary Paper (House of Commons), Vol. 44, Part II for 1857-58, Paper 
No. 72, page 72. 

(22) Ibid, page 147. 

{23) Mutiny of the Bengal Army, page 182. 

(24) Parliamentary Paper (House of Commons), Vol. 44, Part I of 1857-58, Paper 
No. 363, pages 20-21. 

(25) Hallidays statement, Заоа in Buckland, I, page 72. А 

(26) Edward Lockwood—The Early Days of Marlborough College. Page 171. The 
author was much impressed with this view when he had ta pass two days in a boat on 
the river Gundak in order to move all the boats from one side of the river to the 
other, to prevent certain native regiments from crossing the river and to keep a sharp 
watch on the mutineers. The author spent most of his time reading the ‘Vanity Fair’ 


inside the boat, taking a stroll only in the evening. Не always found the villagers most 
polite and humble. None of them offered to molest him, though he was quite alone, 
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of the mass К the people of Patna to join the mutiny against Government. 
The Patna mutiny was mainly the work of wahab muslimg. The district had 
been a centre of long-standing conspiracies which, however, remained, in 
the main, confined to the muslim community. Referring to the hostile attitude 
of the muslims of Patna Mr. J. M. Lowis, the District Magistrate wrote to 
the Secretary to the Government of, Bengal on 28th June 1857: “The 
greater part of the muhamedan gentry here are more or less dissatisfied and 
would be ready to rise had they the opportunity but they lack the means. 
Had a man like -Maulavi Ali Kareem backed with money and influence 
attempted to make a disturbance, he would have got plenty of followers.” (27) 

The mutfneers two thousand strong from Dinapur made for the district 
of Sahabad which during the mutiny had become ‘the arena of more than 
one sanguinary conflict. The sepoys garrisoning Sahabad were locally 
recruited, Their mutiny accordingly aroused a natural and spontaneous 
sympathy among the members of the civil population. Consequently 
Sahabad became the centre of the peoples’ war, waged against the British 
Government in India. As the Dinapur mutineers crossed the Sone, they were 
joined by Kumar Singh who along with his army of 7,000 to 10,000 brave 
Rajputs made a common cause ‘with them against the Government. The 
whole band of mutineers marched on the little civil station, Arrah. The native 
population of Arrah was of-a fierce and turbulent character. The warlike 
native population stood composed: for the most part of the Rajput sepoys, 
. and their relations. There were 300 or 400 prisoners in the jail. The 
European inhabitants of Arrah and its neighbourhood at the beginning of 
1857 consisted of the usual officials, attached to a civil station with their 
assistants, as also of certain railway ‘engineers and inspectors. There were 
also some Europeans in Government employ. In anticipation of a mutiny 
at Arrah the European women and children were sent early in June to Dinapur 
where the presence of 600 men of ‘Her Majesty's’ 10th Regiment was 
expected to ensure their safety. The rest of the European community took 
up their abode together in the house of the Judge, Mr. Littledale. Mean- 
while disquieting and panicky rumours began to pour into. Arrah from Patna 
and Dinapur most frequently. “The cry of wolf, wolf from Patna and 
Dinapur having been so often heard without the appearance of danger began 
after a time to-be almost disregarded. But the peril was the same as before. 
The crisis was in fact approaching and the wolf came at last." On 25th July 
the Dinapur regiment mutinied. Thé receipt of the news of this Dinapur 
mutiny at once induced the European officials, and their party to take shelter 
on the night of Sunday, the 26th (28) in Mr. Boyle’s (the Railway Engineer) 
two-storeyed building, originally meant for a billiard room. Regardless of the 
jeers and opposition of his friends, Mr. Boyle had kept this building in a 
state of defence and- provided it with a large supply of food-stuff, a prudent 
step that saved him and the rest in the company from the hands of the 
sepoys. The party that took shelter in Mr. Boyle's bungalow consisted of 

(27) Parliamentary Paper (Не of Commons), Vol. 44, Part I for 1857-58, Paper 
No. 364, page 50. 

(28) Home Public Consultations, 21st Auguet 1857, No, 4l. 
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9 Europeans, 6 Eurasians, and | native (Deputy Collector of Arrah, Syed 
Azimuddin Ноззайф. There were also with them 50 sikh police whose 
fidelity remained unshaken in the face of alluring inducements to them for 
abandoning the party to its fate. ‘Had the Sikhs who were with the party 
been treacherous, they might have eaten the men up for breakfast.’ On 
Monday, the 27th Jul about 8 a.m. the insurgent sepoys, the whole of the 
7th, 8th and 40th Native Infantry arrived at the station and having first 
released the prisoners, rushed to the Collectorate where they were at once 
joined by the Nujeebs and looted the treasury amounting to Rupees 85,000, (29) 
Then they charged Mr. Boyle’s bungalow from every side. Hiding behind 
the trees with which the compound was filled and occupying the out-houses 
and Mr. Boyle’s residence which stood within 60 yards of the fortification, 
they kept up an incessant fire on the party during the whole day. They were 
joined by Kumar's men, and the sepoys repeatedly declared that they were 
acting under his express orders. Kumar was even seen on the parade a 
short time after the commencement of the siege and remained during the 
siege. Every endeavour was made by the rebels to induce the Sikhs to 
abandon the party. Heavy bribes were offered to them. But they treated 
every offer with derision, showing perfect obedience and discipline. (30) The 
besieged party determined to hold out as long as their provision lasted. The 
want of water was removed by digging a well, 18 feet by 4 in 12 hours. (31) 
"Ihe rebels tried to suffocate the garrison by setting fire on a heap of chillies 
outside the walls but a favourable wind arose and blew the stifling smoke 
away. The same wind carried off the disgusting stench arising from the 
rotting carcases of the horses belonging to the garrison which the rebels had 
killed and purposely piled up around the house.” A rescue party, four 
hundred and ten strong sent under the command of Capt. Dunbar in pursuit 
of the mutineers from Dinapur and to the relief of the besieged was 
completely rendered hors de combat by the mutineers fighting under the cover 
of thick groves of trees. Relief at last came, when Major Vincent Eyre 
marched towards Arrah. “He defeated Kumar’s forces at Bibiganj on 3rd 
August 1857, reached Arrah and relieved the English garrison, besieged by 
the sepoys. The mutineers thereupon led by Kumar Singh disappeared in 
the jungle fastness at Jagadishpur on the way to Sassaram. At Jagadishpur 
Kumar Singh ‘had stored a vast amount of grain, enough, it is said, to feed 
an army of 20,000 men for six months and had also established a manufactory 
of arms and ammunition’ (32). Mayor Eyre followed Kumar to Jagadishpur, 
captured the stronghold and forced him to leave the village of Jagadishpur 
which along with his house was left behind at the complete mercy of Eyre 
and his party. Kumar fled towards Sassaram. Eyre captured Jagadishpur on 
12th August 1857. He blew up and destroyed Kumar’s house and a new 
Hindu temple in its vicinity, set fire to the village in several parts and 
departed following the route of the mutineers towards Sassaram. Sir Vincent 


(29) Home Public Consultations, 21st August 1857, No. 41. 
(30) Ibid. 

(31) Ibid. 

(32) District Gazetteer—Sahabad, page 27. 
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Eyre privately wrote to Mr. Tayler about the reaction of the destruction of 
the temple thus: ‘It was curious to see how the Hindus fh my camp seemed 
rather to delght than otherwise in the sacrilege of its destruction. I suppose 
the fact is that they care as a rule only for public fanes such as Jagannath 
and are indiferent as to the fate of private ones, built like this one for self- 
glorification. I regarded the act at the time as nec to injure Kumar 
Singh's prestge and think it had that effect’ (33). Being a European Eyre 
was far from feeling the pulse of the Hindus correctly. Nothing would 
wound a Hirdu, it is idle to stress upon, so seriously as the injuries done to 
his religious feelings or to the religious institutions public or private. The 
feelings of tne natives had definitely been outraged by Eyre's vandalism. 
If they did aot take up arms in protest against Eyre's action subsequently 
and preferrec remaining peaceful, it was because they felt helpless at the flight 
of the mutineers and of Kumar Singh too on the failure of the siege of Arrah. 
While, however, the siege of Arrah was on, the people of Arah and 
Jagadishpur aad demonstrated their manly character and warlike nature by 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with the sepoys against the British Government. 
As a matter >f fact the mutineers of Arrah and Sahabad were composed not 
merely of the military classes, city-rabble and the refuse of thé jail but also 
of the warlike population of Rajput villages and feudal retainers, headed by 
Kumar Singh of Jagadishpur. 


The Dinzpur Mutineers crossed the Sone to reach Arrah and from Arrah 
after the failure of the siege of the extemporised fortress of Mr. Boyle they 
proceeded tcwards Sassaram. Sassaram came to be attacked and plundered 
by 2000 of tne mutineers from Arrah. The inhabitants of the town and of 
the neighbouring areas were however kept under control by Shah Kabiruddin 
Ahmad of Sessaram who had a considerable hold over the muslim community 
of the area. A petition expressive of loyalty to Government was submitted 
by him along with others on June 20, 1857 as follows: 


"We heer that some native troops have rebelled against the Government. 
We never expected that these people who had hitherto experienced every 
kindness frora Government would adopt such a course ; and we feel assured 
that they wil soon be visited with merited punishment and that the ryots will 
continue to lve in comfort under the British Government as heretofore. The 
rebels have ziven out that Government intends to interfere with the religion 
of its subjects, but this is evidently a lie ; for since the last 100 years during 
which Government had held the administration of this country it has never 
interfered with the religion of any class of people, though it has every power 
to do so. Nay, it issued notification annually, declaring that it had no inten- 
tion to interfere with the religion of its subjects and thereby removing their 
apprehensions. It would fill up a volume, were we to describe the measures 
which the Gevernment is adopting, at а considerable expense for the benefit 
of the people. We are prepared to perform voluntarily, whatever the 


(33) Quot-d in Kaye's A History of the Sepoy War in India, Vol. III, page 146 
(footnote). Ы 
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Government may order and what we are capable to do." (34) The people 
of Sassaram did rbt evidently respond to the call of the mutineers, and 
remained peaceful. 

Kumar meanwhile after the destruction of his stronghold at Jagadishpur 
gave up for the time being the idea of immediately recovering the lost ground 
in the land of his birth and sought instead to fight against the English in 
other areas, Banda, Cawnpur and Lucknow for instance with the help of his 
heterogeneous army of sepoys and feudal retainers. He hung about Rhotas 
and its neighbourhood and could not be dislodged from his position without 
difficulty. (35) Marching into Oudh Kumar laid his head on a willage called 
Attrowlia, situated at a distance of 25 miles from Azamgarh. The army 
garrisoning Azamgarh was then under the commend of Colonel Milman of 
the 37th Regiment. Milman in his attempt to oust Kumar from his position 
at Attrowlia had to accept defeat and to retreat to the encamping ground of 
Koilsa, not far from Azamgarh. Colonel Dames of the 37th Regiment made 
another attempt to defeat Kumar but was repulsed by him with a heavy loss. 
After two successive reverses at Azamgarh at the hands of the old Rajput 
Chief Lord Canning deputed Lord Mark Kerr to proceed ‘to the rescue of 
Milman and Dames. Lord Kerr reached Azamgarh on 6th April and at once 
engaged in a tussle with the mutineers who in this battle of Azamgarh came 
to be defeated. Azamgarh, however, still remained invested by Kumar's 
followers who were thirteen thousand strong (35). To relieve Azamgarh 
completely Sir Edward Lugard with 3 regiments of European infantry, 700 
Sikh cavalry and 18 guns arrived at the opposite bank of the river Tons 
flowing past Azamgarh (37). Kumar Singh matured a bold plan for himself 
avoiding any clash of arms with Lugard in Azamgarh—such a clash with so 
vast an army of Lugard meaning sure defeat—and escaping to Jagadishpur. 
‘Kumar knew very well that the soldiers who had failed to stop the small 
force of Lord Mark Kerr would have no chance against the more considerable 
brigade of Sir Edward Lugard. He therefore so arranged his forces that, 
whilst those upon whom he could most depend should defend the passage 
of the Tons as long as possible, the great bulk, traversing the town, should 
march with all speed to the Ganges, and crossing that river at or near 
Ghazipur, should endeavour to reach his native jungles at Jagadishpur, there 
to renew the War’ (38). Kumar acted as he had planned. He left Azamgarh 
on 13th April with the bulk of his army, and praceeded towards Ghazipur, 
leaving behind the flower of his army to oppose the crossing of the river 
by the forces of Lugard. A portion of his army, thus left behind, to defend 
the passage of the Tons had indeed a gallant fight with Lugard’s forces 
when on [5th April 1858 the latter crossed the river by a bridge of boats. 


Defeated in the- encounter, the mutineers fell back in perfect order and 


(34) Parliamentary Paper (House of Commons), Vol. 44, Part П of 1857-58, Paper 
No. 79, page 6. 

(35) Halliday’s statement, quoted in Buckland, I, page 74. 

(36) Kaye and Malleson, Vol. IV, page 330. 

(37) Holmes—A History of the Indian Mutiny, page 461. , 

(38) Kaye and Malleson, Vol. IV, page 330. 
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disappeared in the direction’ of the Ganges, while pyrsued by Brigadier 
Douglas under the orders of Sir Lugard. - A proclamation was also issued at 
the same time by Government for the capture of Kumar Singh, the person 
handing him over to Government custody being promised a reward of 25,000 
rupees and a free pardon (39); Г 


On the way to Jagadishpur Kumar and his men meanwhile came to 
discontinue the retreat and to halt at the village of Naghai, about fourteen 
miles from Nathpur on the bank of the Tons where Lugard had fought with 
a party a Kumar's army. Here Douglas found Kumar Singh on the 17th 
April and proceeded to attack him. But Kumar Singh carefully eluded 
Douglas and his army, marched to Sikandarpur, crossed the Gogra and on 
20th April 1858 reached Manohar in the Ghazipur District. The presence of 
Kumar Singh in the Ghazipur district excited a tremendous popular agitation 
there in favour of the mutineers. Discontented chiefs, landlords, and villagers 
came forward to swell the army of the retreating Chief, Kumar Singh. To 
them he owed much for his success in deceiving his pursuers as to the exact 
point at which he would cross the Ganges. The villagers voluntarily supplied 
him and his party with food and shelter which they were badly in need of. 
Kumar still could not escape the pursuing hands of Douglas who succeeded 
in searching him out at Monohar and overtaking him. In the engagement 
that followed at Manohar Kumar and his party came to be badly defeated. 
But the undaunted Rajput hero had not lost his aim. He had all the while 
kept in view his ultimate object of crossing the Ganges. He managed to 
collect а 'considnerable number of boats seven miles below Ballia at Seopur 
ghat wherefrom at night he crossed the Ganges, thus completely outwitting 
Colonel Cumberlege who with two regiments of Madras Cavalry was lying 
in wait for him at Ballia. 


Kumar thus safely crossed the Ganges from Seopur ghat and found 
himself amidst the familiar surroundings of Jagadishpur where he was joined 
by several thousand armed villagers collected by his brother, Amar Singh (40). 
Kumar reached Jagadishpur on 22nd April On 23rd he had an encounter 
with Captain Le Grand who was completely defeated. The defeat of Le 
Grand required the presence in Sahabad of Brigadier Douglas to defeat and 
arrest Kumar Singh. But before his arrival the valiant Rajput no more able 
to bear the strains of war and the burden of anxieties came to die on 26th 
April 1858, leaving behind а name that would not perish in the dust. (41) 
As noted by Mr. Halliday in his Minute on the mutinies in Lower Provinces, his 


(39) Charles Ball—History of the Indian Mutiny, Vol. Il, page 287. 

(40) Charles Ball—History of the Indian Mutiny, Vol. П, page 287. 

(41) According to Kaye and Malleson the circumstances in which Kumar Singh 
died were as follows: 

"Whether Kumar Singh was wounded at the action fought at Manohar or whether, 
as some of his followers aver, as he was crossing the Ganges, this is certain that imme- 
diately on his arrival at Jagdishpur he underwent amputation of the wrist. He was 
an old man and the sheck was too much for him. Не died three days after he had 
defeated Le Grand."—Vol IV, page 336. ` 
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death was for some jime carefully concealed by those around him, as his name 
was always a tower of strength to the rebels in his part of the country. (42) 
Kumar died leaving the legacy of prosecuting the crusade against the 
English to his brother Amar Singh and other surviving leaders of Sahabad. 
The mutineers under Singh and other leaders such as Harkishen Singh 
and Shewparshen Singh at Jagadishpur appeared to be about 1800 strong (43). 
Amar came now to be confronted with a sea of trouble in view of the fact 
that Douglas got an accession of strength from Lugard in his campaign 
against Amar Singh and his followers. The valiant fighters of Jagadishpur 
and the neighbouring areas remained as lions as before and without the least 
betrayal of despondency or breakdown of morale persisted in presenting a 
bold and united front under the determined leadership of Amar Singh. The 
extensive jungles round Jagadishpur afforded them a safe refuge. The 
mutineers had even set up a temporary government at Jagadishpur in imita- 
tion of the British Government ‘іп the appointment of Commissioners, Judges 
and Magistrates. They even copied the British revenue system to the lettex 
and sold all the estates of the friends of Government for arrears of revenue 
with as much, punctuality as the Collector himself could evince. Amar Singh 
hanged a rebel for the murder of a 'bania' which showed that the mutineers 
were compelled to conciliate the people by oécasionally giving them justice, 
even when the offending party was one of themselves". But Amar Singh and 
his party were not destined to hold their own in the face of the overwhelming 
strength of the opponent. Lugard resigning his command from ill-health, 
Douglas suceeded him with an army, seven thousand strong under his control. 
Douglas determined to crush the enemy root and branch. He arranged his 
force into seven columns in such a way that 'four should move from Buxar 
driving the rebels before them towards Jagadishpur and with a fifth, which 
was in the neighbourhood of Sasaram should form a connected line from the 
Ganges to the Sone, and thus hem in the Western and Southern sides of the 
jungle, while two others should hem it in on the East. As the Ganges 
bounded it on the north, the rebels would be compassed in on every side 
and must surrender. On the 13th of October the columns began to move 
and every hour the ring within which the rebels were confined became smaller. 
On the 15th all the columns were within a short distance of the jungle and 
Douglas issued orders to his commanders to close simultaneously on to it. 
But one column was delayed for some hours by a sudden inundation ; and 
the rebels, promptly seizing the opportunity, rushed out of the jungle and 
struck eastwards with the object of crossing the Sone'.(44) The mutineers 
thus escaping the trap of Douglas came to be hotly chased by Douglas’ forces 
` who succeeded in killing a few hundreds of them in course of the chase. 
The main body, however, fled on. The villagers were very particular about 
not disclosing the route followed by the mutineers and thus not betraying 
them to Government. The mutineers escaped into the Kaimur hills, (45) 


(42) Quoted in Buckland, I, page 88. 
(43) Home Public Consultations, 9th July 1858, No. 28. 
(44) District Gazetteer—Sahabad, pages 28-29. 


(45) The Kaimur range extending for about 70 or 80 miles and having an elevation_ 
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where also they were not allowed to stay in peace for any length of time. 
Douglas pursued them even in this new asylum of theif. Charged by his 
men the mutineers 'stole down the hills, entered the plains and tried to cross 
the Ganges. But the Captains of some Steamers which were patrolling the 
river opened fire upon them and sent them flying from the bank. Their spirit 
was now at last broken. They no longer attempted to reserve their organisa- 
tion. The leaders fled for their lives. The rest skulled off by twos and 
threes to their homes and before the close of the year peace was restored to 
the land’ (46). The Jagadishpur jungle came to be cut down and cleared 
away by the British Army. 

The Mutiny which spread from Dinapur to Sahabad had its repercussion 
on Gaya also. The officiating Magistrate of Gaya, Mr. Alonzo Money writing 
to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal on 28th July 1857 intimated 
thus: ‘The mutiny at Dinapur has thrown Gaya into a ferment. There is 
nothing to be apprehended from the townspeople. They are surrounded by 
a new and strong Police and have a wholesome dread of the 45 English and 
100 sikhs. А town-row would be put down in ten minutes. The present 
causes of apprehension are two: the inroad of any large number of the 
Dinapur mutineers or the approach of the Monghyr and Deoghur 5th 


Irregulars, who are sure to the rise, | imagine, . . . . There is a treasury 
here. . . . The force guarding it is 45 English, 100 sikhs, and 150 Nujeebs. 
These last are scarcely to be trusted. . . . They are all Oudh men and the 


approach of their mutinous brethren would be а great trial of their 
staunchness" (47). It is evident, therefore, that the mutiny at Dinapur, the 
likelihood of the approach of Dinapur mutineers and of the Monghyr and 
Deoghur 5th Irregulars and the existence of a treasury which was looked 
forward to as a target of attack for loot and plunder by certain sections of 
society fast prepared the way for mutinous outbreaks in Gaya. Besides, the 
presence in the city of a considerable number of bad characters, the existence 
in the heart of the place of a large jail filled with desperate ruffians under 
a guard of Nujeebs who were believed to be staunch and trustworthy only 
so long as the Dinapur sepoys remained quiet, further made the situation of 
Gaya tense (48. The Gaya gaol contained some eight hundred persons, 
ready to commit any enormity. The general population also stood highly 
unsettled to hear of such rumours as the mixture of bone-dust or the blood 
of swine and oxen with the flour, sold in the market. The attitude of the 
zemindars was by no means friendly. There were plenty of them, ready 
to join the mutineers, if they once got the upper hand, though none of the 
zemindars, as the officiating District Magistrate of Gaya could study them, 
were likely to hazard life and property before that (49). Factors such as these 
provoked mutinous feelings in Gaya. There was, however, no overt act of 


of about 2000 feet divides the valley of the South-Western Tons, Jabalpur district from 
that of the Sone Sahabad district.—Kaye and Malleson, Vol. IV, page 244 (footnote) 
(46) Dist. Gazetteer—Sahabad, page 35. 
(47) Parliamentary Paper, Vol. 44, Part II of 57-58, Paper No. 79, pages 154-155. 
(48) Parliamentary Paper, Vol. 44, Part I of 57.58, Paper No. 363, page 2. 
(49) Parliamentary Raper, Vol. 44, Part II, of 57.58, Paper No. 79, page 155. 
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hostility before the abandonment of the station at the bidding of the commis- 
sioner, Mr. Tayler. Before an actual outbreak, however, Gaya was in a ferment. 
The arrival of 150 Sikhs in Gaya served to add to the uneasiness of the town 
to a considerable extent. The people of the town refused to sit or smoke 
with them, calling them christians. A carpenter was alleged to have reported 
to the sikhs that theig food was mixed with pig's fat and ground bones of 
bullocks. The man was hanged by way of punishment. Evidently the 
mutiny at Gaya was preceded by a general feeling of disquiet and uneasiness 
which is the forerunner of all great convulsions, social and political. Things 
headed towards a crisis, when on 21st July the officiating District Magistrate, 
Mr. Money received an express letter from Mr. Tayler intimatintz; to him the 
defeat of Dunbar's party in Arrah and ordering him to proceed at once with 
all force secretly and expeditiously to Patna, removing the treasure in the 
treasury, if possible, without, of course, endangering personal safety (50). 


In obedience to Mr. Tayler's orders Mr. Money and his party left Gaya 
at six that very evening leaving behind the treasure, as neither carts nor 
elephants were available for its transport. When at a distance of three miles 
from Gaya Mr. Money at a second thought decided to return to Gaya and 
to remain at the station in the hope of maintaining order in the district 
and preserving the property in the station including the Government treasure 
to the amount of about 8 lacs of rupees and a gaol containing about 750 
prisoners' (51). So Mr. Money accompanied by Mr. C. Hollings, the sub- 
Deputy Opium Agent of Bihar returned to Gaya with the forces to find all 
quiet there. On Ist August news reached Gaya that mutineers from Dinapur 
had attacked and looted Arrah. On the 2rd August Mr. Money heard of the 
march of an overwhelming force of mutineers and insurgents towards Gaya. 
To stay or not to stay at Gaya in the face of the impending attack by the 
mutineers—that was now the question. А detachment of 80 men of Her 
Majesty's 64th Regiment under Captain Thompson had of course arrived at 
Gaya beforehand to relieve the officers there of the immediate personal peril 
in which they were placed. But with so small a party of Europeans as were 
present at Gaya it seemed doubtful in the opinion of Mr. Money as also of 





(50) This order of Tayler directing the abandonment not only of Gaya but also of 
all out-stations in the Patna division was considered ill-advised by Mr. F. Halliday, 
the Lt. Governor of Bengal. He accordingly decided to remove Mr. Taylor from the 
commissionership of Patna. А 

According to Kaye and МаПевоп ‘the purport of Mr. Tayler’s orders could not be 
mistaken. It was clear that in the presence of danger of an attack from an overwhelming 
body with which their small force should be unable to cope, Mr. Tayler took upon 
himself the responsibility of saving the lives of his subordinates, even at the risk of 
abandoning the money. if the attack should take place, or if, in the opinion of his sub- 
ordinates, it should be so imminent as not to admit of their taking the usual measures 
for removing the treasure. In a word, he relieved hie subordinates of the responsibility 
of uselessly sacrificing their lives in attempting to defend money-bags which they could 
not save'.—Vol. ПІ, page 71 (footnote). 

(51) The Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal to the Secretary to the Govt. of India. 
Fort William, Aug. 13, 1857.—Parliamentary Paper (House of Commons), Vol. 44, 
Part Il, of 1857-58, Paper No. 79, page 410. 
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the civilians and the officers in command of the detachment whether they 
would be able to save the treasury, if pressed by so i s a force as was 
on march towards Gaya. A council of war was held. It was resolved at 
all hazards to secure the treasure and to abandon the city. The entire party 
excepting Mr. Money left Gaya with the treasure. aving seen the party 
off Mr. Money returned to his house. As in other places, so in Gaya the 
removal of the treasure gave the signal to the disaffected to break out into 
Open mutiny ; and scarcely had the party left the station when the Nujeebs 
let loose the prisoners and joining with them-pursued and attacked the party 
whom theyeovertook in the rocky pass on the Dobhi road. They were 
repulsed with some loss and the party proceeded unmolested down the Grand 
Trunk Road on the way to Calcutta via Raneeganj. Meanwhile Mr. Money 
managed to effect his escape and to join the party along the Grand Trunk 
Road. He deposited the treasure from Gaya in the General "Treasury 
in Calcutta. | f 

Gaya came to be reoccupied by Government on [6th August 1857. But 
Gaya was still open to further mutinous attacks. One such attack came 
from the side of Bhagalpur. The 5th Irregular Cavalry which mutinied there 
on the [4th August marched into Gaya evading the opposition of Mr. 
Rattray, broke open, the jail, liberated the prisoners, murdered the munsiff 
of Bihar and rode off for Tikari and the Sone. These events took place 
on the 8th and 9th September, 1857 (52). Gaya stood much disturbed in 
September. It is gathered from а .correspondence (53) dated Gaya, 17th 
September 1857 between Mr. A Money and the Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal that the forces against Government were quite strong. The mutineers 
were joined by some Bhojapore men, led by a leader, Judhar Singh by name. 
The disaffected of many villages on the Gaya side of the Sone also had shaken 
hands with them. A large portion of the district had passed out of the control 
of Government. The areas to the West, Parganas Arwal, Uncha, Goh 
Manowra and part.of Seris were overrun by numbers of Bhojepore men as 
also by the disaffected elements from different villages. Many of the roads 
were in their possession and the zemindars were in consequence afraid of 
sending their revenue to the station. To the east the area near Nowada was 
most unsettled. Some of the rujwars and some zemindars collected a rabble 
of some hundreds, plundered one village and spread reports that the district 
was deserted by the authorities and that the irregulars were marching back. 
Evidently the forces of opposition in Gaya caused а serious headache to Mr. 
.Money who was quite at a loss as to how to restore order in the district in 
the absence of an army, sufficient to cope with the situation. Towards the 
end of October [857 а fresh alarm was caused by the advance of two 
companies of the 32nd Native Infantry which had mutinied at Bhagalpur. But 
the mutineers passed by Gaya without entering it. The activities of Judhar 
Singh caused no less consternation to the authorities of Gaya. Making 


(52) F. Halliday's statement, quoted in Buckland, Vol. 1, pages 74-75. 

(53) Parliamentary Paper (House of Commons), Vol. 44, Part Ш of 1857.58. 
Further Papers No. 7, (in continuation of No. 5) relative to the Mutinies in the East 
Indies, pages 05-1067 
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grants of lands to {= followers and spreading a rumour that the British rule 
was at an end, Mr. Singh carried on a crusade against the Government and 
shook the British power round about Arwal. He carefully avoided counter- 
attack by retreating to his strongly fortified house at Khamini* The sweep 
of the mutineers over, Gaya received a checkmate, when a number of muti- 
neers came to be tried and executed, a body of European mounted Police was 
raised, an extra police force of 250 men was sent to Nawada and when in 
January 1858 Gaya itself was reinforced by 100, sailors and officers of the 
Indian Navy. (55) The month of. June 1858 witnessed the plunder of villages 
near Arwal by the Sahabad mutineers and the attack on Gaya jas and release 
of prisoners by two hundred mutineers. This was followed by a surprise 
attack on the Jahanabad thana, the burning of Government buildings and the 
murder of the Daroga whose mangled body was hung up by heels on a tree 
opposite the Шапа. Judhar Singh seemed to carry everything before him till 
at last he came to be completely defeated by the army under Captain Rattray 
on 4th July 1858 at Kusma. (56) This victory rescued the whole district from 


the control of the mutineers. 


The mutiny in the district of Gaya might have been crushed but the 
movement there was definitely widespread and in certain areas had assumed 
popular character under different leaders. Judhar Singh at the head of the 
Bhojepore men had enlisted the sympathy and support of numbers of villages 
on the Gaya side of the Sone. In the north-eastern portion of the district the 
leadership was supplied by Hyder Ali Khan who attempted to regain Rajgeer 
Pargana formerly belonging to his ancestors. (57) Mr. Curton, writer in the 
Collector's office at Gaya, was rewarded with two hundred rupees for captur- 
ing Hyder Ali Khan. He was hanged on charges of rebellion and plunder. (58) 
Wazeergunj in the neighbourhood of Gaya was widely affected and the move- 
ment there was broad based upon the support of villagers. There under the 
leadership of Kosheal Singh, a 'ticadar' of many villages, villagers were up 
in arm», and set up the flag of Kosheal Singh in defiance of the British Govern- 
ment, Referring to the cases of rebellion and plunder occurring in Wazeer- 
gunj the Assistant Magistrate of Bihar Mr. S. C. Bayley wrote to the Magis- 
trate of Bihar on 4th January 1858 from Camp Saheea: ‘‘On my arrival 
here I found the village entirely deserted. The cattle and all moveable pro- 
perty have been taken away and little except the houses and grain remained. 
The state of the neighbouring villages is similar. . . . | have as yet taken 
three separate cases of plunder and rebellion in Wazeergunj. There are in 
all fifteen villages implicated. Of these the lesser belong to the Mahal of 





(54) District Gazetteer—Gaya. Compiled by L. 8. S. O'Malley, page 29. 

(55) Ibid. 

(56) Letter from the Secretary to the Govt. of India (Mr. C. Beadon) to the Secretary 
to the Govt. of Bengal (Mr. A. R. Young), preserved in the District Magistrate’s office, 
Gaya. 

(57) District Gazetteer—Gaya, page 38. 

(58) Letter from the Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal to the Commissioner of Patna, 
dated 4th March 1858, kept in the office of the District Magistrate, Gaya (Gaya 
Collectorate). 
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Sukrodap of which Ranee of Tikaxee is the ‘malik’ (owner), The other villages 
are owned by various people. It is clear that it has not Been an assemblage 
of isolated ‘badmashes’ from these villages but there was a distinct organised 
attack made by all the villages in union. There were some 2000 men seen 
altogether. They surrounded the town of Wazeergunj in the night. These 
looted every house and shop in the place. The leaders, Khosheal Singh and 
Jumunoa Singh of Khoowra declared that the English 'raj' had gone, that 
they were now the rajas and made every 'dukandar' (shop-keeper) and 
'Bunnea' of the place sign a ‘sarkhatt’ to that effect agreeing not to pay them 
in future. They then set up a standard of their own in the town which was 
removed only when the 5th Irregulars passed through. They then inaugurated 
their reign by seizing everything they could lay their hands on and carrying 
them on bullocks which they plundered at that time. Of all the villages 
engaged in plunder Khoowra was the worst. That was the place whence 
Khoosheal Singh proclaimed his reign and whence he summoned his coad- 
jutors of the neighbouring villages to establish it. It was from Khoowra that 
most of the loot was carried. I therefore beg to submit that Khoowra should 
be burnt. Men worthy of punishment are 'ticadars', 'Jet Raiyots' and 'Chow- 
rey class'. (59) . . 

Evidently the sepoy mutineers at Gaya were not divorced from peoples’ 
sympathy and support. Still the Gaya mutiny had the same fate as the 
mutiny elsewhere in India. The British forces overpowered the mutineers in 
the long run. The defeat of the mutiny at Gaya is to be ascribed to the 
want of a strong leadership capable of organising the scattered mutinous 
forces into an efficient army and keeping alive the fighting spirit till the end. 


As at Gaya, so at Muzaffarpur, the chief station of Tirhut, the situation 
was very tense on the eve of the mutiny of the regiments at Dinapur. Muzaf- 
farpur stood undefended and was thus liable to be a scene of mutinous 
excesses in the event of an outbreak at Dinapur. It transpires from certain 
correspondences (60) of H. Richardson, Magistrate of Muzaffarpur with the 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal that considerable panic prevailed at 
Muzaffarpur as early as June 1857 among the residents of the station, specially 
among the ‘banias’ of the Bazar and the Indigo-planters. The ‘banias’ were 
panic-stricken apprehending that they might be compelled to supply ‘rasad’ 
at a low price, while the Indigo-planters stood highly unsettled for fear of 
their lives and ‘resolved that in case of necessity all European inhabitants 
should meet in one particular house in the station.” The assembling of the 
planters of the district in the station in fact occasioned a great consternation 
among the people of some parts of the district who thought that some danger 
was imminent ; but as the planters came to disperse, confidence came to be 
restored to them. About the attitude of the zemindars Mr. Richardson wrote 
to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal on 29th June 1857 thus: “The 


(59) Letter from the Asst. Magistrate of Bihar to the Dist. Magistrate of Bihar 
preserved in the office of the District Magistrate, Gaya. | 

(60) Quoted in pages 1-3 of the Annual Report of the Ad Hoc Records Regional 
Survey Committee, Bihar, (1952-53). 
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zemindars of the district seem generally well-wishers of Government—no 
doubt a few have t&lked seditiously. I have one at present on trial but by 
far the larger portion are well affected. (61) When on 25th July 1857 the 
Dinapur regiments broke into mutiny Mr. Tayler issued directions on 21st July 
1857 to the officials at Muzaffarpur, as also at Gaya, as already noticed, to 
leave the stations and@ to retire upon the central position of Patna. The 
European officials and other European residents who hailed Tayler's order as 
'an order which saved them from death and perhaps from something worse 
than death' lost no time in moving on to Patna leaving public money behind 
them. On the abandonment of the station a small detachment of the 12th 
Irregulars revolted. The mutineers robbed the Monghyr mail, plundered the 
judge's and Collector's houses, attacked the treasury and Government offices 
and finally decamped towards the district of Saran. The then Collector, Mr. 
Lautour who had left Muzaffarpur for Patna at the orders of Mr. Taylor 
returned soon of his own accord to Muzaffarpur to find everything quiet 
there. (62) The mutiny of the Sepoys in Muzaffarpur and for the matter of 
that in Tirhut could not proceed to any satisfactory length. This was due to 
the unfriendly attitude of the wealthy and influential Hindu traders and bankers 
of the district *who had to depend upon Government for the protection of their 
property against the Sepoys in arms and largely to the unsympathetic attitude 
of the Tirhut zemindars, whose interests were bound up with those of Govern- 
“ment. Such influential zemindars as Raghunandan, Bishnu Prosad Narayan 
Singh, Keerut Singh, Kooldeep were reported by the Magistrate of Tirhut to have 
rendered services to Government during the mutiny. Bishnu Prasad Narayan 
Singh, for instance, stood by Government and helped it with so large a contri- 
bution as Rs. 35,000/-. (63) 


Though zemindars, traders and bankers of Tirhut went against the muti- 
neers of the district, it would be far from truth to hold that the mutinous 
sepoys stood entirely divorced from popular support. There were many 
among the mutineers who belonged to civil ranks of different parganas of the 
district. The fate of the mutiny in Tirhut was finally the same as at Gaya 
and elsewhere in India. The mutineers came to be defeated and those who 
were captured were punished. Many disguised as pilgrims found their way 
into Nepal. 

The mutiny in Bihar, as in the North Western area was not a localised 
affair. As in Dinapur, Arrah, Gaya and Tirhut, so in Champaran the mutiny 
broke out. Major Holmes was at this time in command of the [2th Irregular 
Cavalry at Segowlee in Champaran. Banking upon the loyalty of this single 
native regiment he had kept the whole area between Patna and Gorakhpur 
under Martial Law. On the evening of 23rd July 1857 this regiment, so much 
trusted by him, rose into mutiny. It is learnt from the letter dated 25th July 
1857 from Maharaja Rajendra Krishna Singh, Bahadur of Bettiah to Mr. C. 


(61) Annual Report of the Ad Hoc Records Regional Survey Committee, Bihar 
(1952-53), page 3. 3 : 

(62) Dist. Gazetteer—Muzaffarpur compiled by Mr. O'Malley, page 24. 

(63) Parliamentary Paper, Vol. 44, Part I of 1857-58, Paper No. 363, page 5l. 
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Beadon, Secretary to the Government of India that ‘the gowars at Segowlee 
having on 23rd instant (July) at about 8 O'clock in the мї, mutinied, mur- 
dered Major Holmes, his wife, the surgeon and his wife and children and 
then bolted with the treasure in their keeping towards Chaprah or Allegunge 
Sewan. (64) This mutiny of the 12th Irregular Cavalry at Segowlee gave the 
signal for a serious disturbance in the district. At thisgcrisis the joint Magis- 
trate, Mr. Raikas left Matihari, capital of Champaran for a certain place 
(Cheragia Indigo factory) of safety near Motihari and transacted business in 
his retreat. (65) But the Magistrate soon returned to Matihari to resume the 
civil administration of the district. The Maharaja of Bettiah acted the part 
of a loyal sübject of the British Government in endeavouring to keep the 
district in order and in taking measures to pacify the inhabitants and preserve 
the property of the state from injury. (66) Even before the actual outbreak 
of the mutiny he had written to Mr. Tayler a letter expressive of his loyalty 
and promise to remain constant in his devotion to Government. “.. . I 
observe,” he wrote in that letter dated 9th June 1857, ‘аё some evil-minded 
men have studiously given out unfavourable reports that Government have a 
design to convert their subjects to christianity which has produced a panic 
among the people who have actually begun to revolt. | deny their assertions 
and most truthfully declare that Government have no such designs. The 
stories are mere inventions of bad men to serve their ends. Now nearly a 
hundred years the British are the paramount rulers of India ; they have in no 
instance interfered wtih the religion of our forefathers ; on the contrary, they 
have allowed us a free exercise of our religious functions and they have further 
enacted a law that whoever scoffs at one's religion or molests one in his 
religious duties should be severely punished." Continuing further the maha- 
raja wrote in this connection, "| have proclaimed to my people through 
my several tessildars the purport of the first paragraph of this letter and have 
assured them that they must soften their anxiety and fears, as Government 
has already taken prompt steps to punish the disturbers of the public peace 
by strong hands and the disturbance created by the insurgents will soon be 
settled." (67) The Maharaja was true to his words. He stood by Government 
and worked for peace and order, when mutiny actually broke out, as noticed 
above. Though the Maharaja and his people remained attached to Govern- 
ment, the situation tended to be difficult of control due to the incursions of 
the leader of the Oudh mutineers, Muhammad Husain who had been active 
also in Muzaffarpur and Chapra. The arrival in August of two Gurkha regi- 
ments from Nepal came, however, to arrest the mutiny. '""lowards the end 
of December Jaung Bahadur with his Nepalese army arrived at Bettiah and 
on the 26th a fight took place at Sahibganj, 5 miles from Pipra between the 
two regiments sent by Jang Bahadur and a party of rebels who were com- 
pletely defeated. Оп the same day а successful action was fought by Col. 


(64) Home Pub. Cons., 7th August 1857, No. 11. e 

(65) Home Pub. Cons., 7th August 1857, No. 12. 

(66) Home Pub. Cons., 7th August 1857, No. 13. 

(67) Parliamentary Raper, Vol. 44, Part I of 1857.58, Paper No. 364, page 7. 
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Rowcroft at Sohan on the Gorakhpur frontier and these successes had the 
effect of clearing districts north of the Ganges''. (68) 

The mutiny of the 12th Irregular Cavalry at Segowlee on 26th July 1857 
caused a great consternation in Saran which constituted one district with Cham- 
paran at that time. (69) The fears of an outbreak in Saran were not unnatural 
in consideration of tha fact that as many as 10,000 sepoys in the employ of 
Government were natives of the district. The property to the value of a crore 
of rupees belonging to the Raja of Hathwa was another temptation to the 
mutinous Sepoys to rush into Saran for loot and plunder. (70) On the news 
of the Segowlee outbreak the European residents in anticipation of a sym- 
pathetic rising in Saran left the district Head Quarters, Chapra fot Dinapur on 
28th July. “Ви they returned on 12th August to find everything in a tranquil 
and orderly state, with the jail and treasury untouched and the detachment 
of Najibs still loyal, order having been preserved during their absence by a 
Muhamedan gentleman named Kazi Ramzan Ali." (71) But the tranquillity 
was subsequently disturbed for some time by the incursions of the leader of 
the Oudh mutineers, Muhammad Husain who declared himself ‘‘Chakladar’’ 
of Gorakhpur under the King of Oudh, as also by the plundering of two fac- 
tories, one near Darauli belonging to a native Babu Ram and the other at 
. Gangua belonging to Mr. Macleod, by a party of 500 mutineers from Gorakhpur 
entering Saran. (72) But this was merely a temporary phase of disturbance 
which came soon to be arrested. ‘“The Sonpur fair was held as usual and 
passed off quietly" The posting of a Gurkha regiment together with Captain 
Sotheby's Naval Brigade at Siwan (the Head Quarters of the Sub-Division of 
the same name), the assistance rendered by Jang Bahadur and his Nepalese 
army, the defeat of a mutinous force 6000 or 7000 strong by Col. Rowcroft 
on 26th December 1857 at Sohanpur on the Gorakhpur frontiers and last but 
not the least the loyalty of Kazi Ramzan Ali and of the Raja of Hathwa 
ruined the cause of the mutineers in Saran, kept the mutiny confined to the 
military class and brought the ultimate victory to Government. The Raja of 
Hathwa (in Siwan sub-division) presented an 'urgee' to the commissioner of 
Patna, Mr. Tayler on 20th June 1857 for submission to the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal in token of his loyalty to Government. (73) The Raja of Hathwa 
true to his words came forward with offers of assistance, placed men and 
elephants at the disposal of Government and gave aid and support to Govern- 
ment during the whole progress of the rebellion. (74) 


HARAPRASAD CHATTOPADHYAYA 





(68) District Gazetteer—Champaran, compiled by L. S. O'Malley, 1.C.S., page 34. 

(69) In 1866 Champaran and Saran were formed into separate districts—District 
Gazetteer—Saran, compiled by Mr. O'Malley, page 31. 

(70) District Gazette—Saran, page 29. 

{71) District Gazetteer—Saran, page 28. 

(72) Ibid, 28—29. 

(73) Parliamentary Paper ° (House of Commons), Vol. 44, Fart I of 1857.58, Paper 
No. 364, page 80. 

(74) District Gazetteer—Saran, page 30. 
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Carly Indo. Nepalese Relations. 


[НАК figures prominently in early Indo-Nepal relationship during the 18th- 

19th century. Nepal with all her barriers of mountains, forests and un- 
healthy climate early attracted the attention of the European traders in Bihar. 
At one time contact with Nepal by the European traders could only be carried 
through Bihar. There are important documents in the archives of the Govern- 
ment strewn here and there that throw a good deal of light on the early Indo- 
Nepal relationship in the British period. 

A great land-mark is an important event of the Roman Catholic Fathers 
starting from distant Rome and going to Nepal and Tibet through Bihar. This 
Mission had a certain amount of success and the Roman Catholic Fathers did 
open their Church in Nepal in the first part of the 18th century. Their first 
penetration into Nepal was in 1715. But owing to later persecution the Fathers 
had to close the Mission and come back to Bihar. There was a later attempt 
to re-open the Mission in 1745 which functioned for sometime but in 1766 
there was no other alternative because of the persecution of the King but to 
close down the Mission and come down to Bettiah where an important Roman 
Catholic Centre was opened. 

One of the important documents in 1769 is a letter from Mr. Ga. Logan to 
the President of the Company proposing to go to Nepal and to endeavour to 
establish a trade with Tibet and the eastern province of China by way of Nepal. 
The trade relationship that was opened up continued flowing between India 
through Bihar and Nepal both ways. There are old Correspondence in the 
record rooms of Muzaffarpur and Saran showing the exports and imports and 
the business deal between Nepal and India. 

The,other event in sequence of date that is very important is the Nepal 
War of 1815. There are various documents regarding this war. There are 
also papers to show the later arrangements with Nepal and the British. 

The relationship became so much improved that in 1857 when the insurrec- 
tions broke out it was Rana Jung Bahadur of Nepal that came to the rescue 
of the British with a big army. There are documents to show the very consider- 
able help that the Rana gave in putting down the disturbances in parts of 
Bihar and in the Eastern districts of Uttar Pradesh. In this article a brief 
survey will be made of some of these important land-marks showing Indo-Nepal 
relationship in the 18th and 19th centuries up to the insurrections of 1857. 

The British came to Bihar in quest of trade. Next they took up the Diwani 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. The battle of Buxar in October, 1764 strengthened 
their position as a political power. This victory secured to the British the 
possession of the Lower Provinces of Bengal. In 1766 Lord Clive came to 
Chuprah and he met Sujaudaullah, Rajah Balwant Singh, Nawab Vizir and 
Abdul Moniruddin, Minister of Shah Alam. А conference was held and a 
treaty was drawn up by all these parties for their mutual defence against the 
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Marhattas. With his background the attempts of the Roman Catholic Mission- 
aries to penetrate into Nepal has to be studied. 

The story of the Capuchin Missionaries travelling to Nepal has been dis- 
closed by Father Wessel in his "Early Jesuit Travellers in Central Asia" and 
Father Desideri's Italian manuscript ‘‘Notisie Istoriche Del Tibet" referred to 
by Father Wessels. 

A party of the Capuchin Missionaries had left Rome in 1704 and ultimately 
only three of them could reach Chandon Nagore in 1706. The leader had 
perished in Mosopotamia and two others came back to Italy. The three Fathers 
who came to Chandon Nagore were Father Felix of Monteechio, Joseph of 
Ascoli and Francis Mary of Tours. From Chandon Nagore two of them set out 
for Tibet and on the way halted in Patna, where a hospice was set up. From 
there Father Joseph of Ascoli went to Tibet after covering the Journey in 
about five months from Patna and opened a Mission. This Mission at Lhasha 
had to close down in 1711 and the Father came back to Patna. 

Nepal was penetrated in 1715 by the Roman Catholic Missionaries. In 
this year two Fathers from Chandon Nagore went to Kathmandu in Nepal 
while three other Fathers and a brother went over to Lhasha. Reference 
to Lhasha in Tibet is being made as the attempt to evangelise Nepal and 
Tibet were taken up almost simultaneously. 

The Fathers on their arrival at Lhasha on October, 20, 1716 found another 
enterprising Catholic Missionary Father Desideri who had gone to Lhasha four 
months before by a route through the high lands in Kashmir and then over 
the mountain passes. 

The Mission in Tibet had to be liquidated in 1721 owing to internal troubles. 
Father Desideri left Tibet and came back to Agra where he completed his 
manuscript '"Notisie Istoriche Del Tibet." The Mission at Tibet continued 
although eclipsed till it definitely faded away by 1732 when Father Horace 
Della Renna finally left Lhasha in 1732. 

In the meanwhile Father Horace who had gone to Kathmandu had revived 
the Mission there but he soon found himself in the prison at Kathmandu. On 
his release from prison he was joined by Father Jocikin and both left Kath- 
mandu and came down to Patna. The remaining Father Francis died at 
Bhatgaon in 1733. 

In 1739, however, the king of Bhatgaon in Nepal sent his invitation to reopen 
the Mission. Father Jocikin and Father Vito went back to Nepal from Patna. 
There -was also another feeble attempt to reopen the Mission at Lhasha in 1741. 
This time the Fathers presented letters from Clement XII, the Pontiff of Rome 
and the King and the Grand Lama of Tibet had a certain amount of favourable 
effect. But internal troubles again broke out and in 1744 Rome instructed 
that the Mission in Tibet should be closed down. By this time another word 
came from Rome to the Fathers to open a new Mission at Bettiah in Champaran 
in response to a request of Raja Dhurup Singh. 

The story of the opening of the Mission at Bettiah in Champaran district 
is closely connected with the Mission at Nepal. Father Joseph Mary, a reputed 
Doctor was sent to Раша in 1739. Raja Dhurup Singh of Bettiah enlisted 
Father Joseph Mary's services ав a Doctor in 1740 for hie ailing wife. It took 
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five days for the Father to make a journey from Patna td Bettiah. The Rani 
was cured of her severe throat trouble and the grateful Rajah wanted the 
Father stay back in Bettiah and preach the Roman Catholic faith to some extent. 
In the meanwhile Joseph Mary went to Lhasha in 1742 and when the Catholic 
Mission at Lhasha in Tibet had to close down in April 1745, Joseph Mary came 
back to Bettiah. By that time the Church authorities &t Rome had permitted 
the opening of a Mission at Bettiah. 

‚ The sister Mission at Bhatgaon in Nepal had a certain amount of prosperity 
for some time. Raja Jayaparkash who had earlier imprisoned Father Horace 
was more favourable this time-and begged Father Horace to open a Mission, 
at Kathamandu and made a gift of house and land to the Mission. In 
pursuance of this response a branch was opened at Patan. Father Horace 
passed away at Patan on July, 20, 1745. But when Pirthwi Narayan the Gurkha 
Chief successfully seized the cities of Patan, Kathmandu and Bhatgaon the 
troubles of the Catholic Mission were fully revived. The unsympathetic or rather 
hostile attitude of Pirthwi Narayan forced the Missionaries to leave Nepal by 
stopping subsidies as they suspected the British and thought the Missionaries 

.to be the spies of the British and ultimately the Catholic Mission at Nepal 
had to liquidate itself on November, 10, 1796. The five MisSionaries along 
with 62 Nepalee Catholics comprising 14 families ‘left Nepal. A week 
after they arrived at Bettiah and settled at Chuhari a village 8 miles east to 
Bettiah. Bahadur Sah son of Pirthwi Narayan was of a different tempera- 
ment and had donated a huge bell to the Bettiah Church which is still to 
be seen. 

A particular reference to the activities of Roman Catholic Mission in Nepal 
has been made because there is-no doubt that their attempt penetrated 
‘through what was commonly taken to be an iron curtain at that time. The 
Roman Catholic Missionaries presented an ideal which sustained them for 
quite sometime inspite of the zeal to evangelise. Some of them were 
doctors and some of them were very learned men. Father Joseph Mary was 
particularly learned in Hindi and had translated many Catholic writings in 
Hindi. He had also made an intensive study of the Hindi scriptures. He 
died at Bettiah and was interred at Bettiah. The Roman Catholic Fathers at 
Nepal had studied the geography, fauna. and flora of the country, manners 
and the customs of the people. Their books are a standing monument of their 
deep study and appreciation of the things they saw in Nepal. As a matter 
of fact their books still.remain an authority for various matters. 

While on one side evangelisation was being attempted by the Roman 
Catholic Missionaries the trade possibilities of the great country of Nepal 
were attracting attention. There is an important document in the National 
Archives in New Delhi which is a letter from Mr. J, A. Logan to the 
President of the East India Company proposing to go to Nepal and to 
endeavour to establish trade with Tibet and the Western Province of China 
by way of Nepal. This will be found in Press List of Ancient Records 
О.С. 31st October, 1769 in the National Archives in New Delhi. A part of 
the letter is as follows :— E 

"Having learnt that the Hon'ble Company have recommended a trial to 
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open a trade betwen these Provinces Tibet and the Western Province of 
China by the way of Nepal and considering the little knowledge Europeans 
have yet acquired of these countries and the commerce of which they are 
capable he believes that a person of integrity, properly authorised by the 
Company is wanted to go into countries themselves and report upon their 
commercial possibilitide, he has had some of opportunities of gaining 
knowledge about these countries and is ready to go as proposed. The 
merchants of Patna cannot vouch that in times of peace a very considerable 
trade used to be cariied on between their city and Nepal and that Tibet by 
the way of Nepal. -The chief exports of Patna in this trade were coarse 
woolen cloths, Patna Chintzes, nutmegs etc., the imports, Gold, Ingots, gold 
dust, borax, musk, cows' tails, Chirras etc. The common value of gold in 
Nepal, and it is chiefly brought there from Tibet is said to be 50 per cent 
less than it is at Patna. It does not appear that there ever were subsidy 
and commercial Treaties between the Subhos of Behar and the Rajas of 
these countries for the protection of this trade. It is, therefore, probably that 
under proper regulation and suré protections it is capable of being much more 
considerable than ever it was. When the communication is opened it is not 
above 8 or 9 days journey from Patna to Cutmundoo, the chief city of Nepal." 


This zeal for opening up trade relationship with Nepal continued unabated 
inspite of the inaccessible roads through mountain-terrains, hilly rivers and 
jungles. The climate was extremely unhealthy and many of the people of 
India going to Nepal for trade purposes fell casualties to fever and other 
diseases. Inspite of this, enterprising businessmen soon struck a fairly large 
büsiness relationship with Nepal. Ponies and other pack animals were the 
common vehicles for bringing the merchandise from Nepal to all parts of Bihar 
for sale. Trade with Nepal was encouraged by the administration of 
the peoplé of this side of Bihar and Nepal Government was requested to 
fix proper duties. In a letter dated Tirhut 22nd February, 1792 (preserved 
in Muzaffarpur Record Room) R. Bathurst, Collector of Tirhut gave a list of 
articles exported and imported from Nepal. The letter is as follows :— 


“Enclosed you will receive the list of exports and imports required by 
your letter of the 17th last. Though the articles are numerous, the trade is 
very confined and is likely to continue so, unless the Nepal Government 
can be prevailed upon to afford the protection to the trader and to reduce 
and fix the Duties which are at present arbitrary and exorbitant." 


The exports to Nepal as mentioned in the letter were, Salt, White Woolen 
Cloth, Muslin, Malda Cloth, English redcloth, Hindustani shoes, Muskets, 
Nutmegs, Clove, Pepper, Soopari, Cocoanut, all sorts of Pulses and Opium. 
The imports from Nepal were, Gold dust, Crude Borax, Ivory, Wax, Cows" 
tails, Lead, Iron, Copper, Gochin Cloth, Chints, Cinamon, Honey, Sallajeet 
and Tin. 

The points of contact wére Birganj, Raxaul, interior hats in Sitamarhi, 
Madhubàni and Purnia Sub-divisions. Usually Nepali traders used to bring 
their pack animals with the merchandise to the recognised hats and Bazars 
on Indian border, while the Indian merchants would take their own articles 
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for export to the same places. indian tradesmen sellom visited interior 
places.in.Nepal. Both barter and .coin exchange were ‘in vogue. The Old 
Correspondence or the other documents, however, do not have any reference to 
show. that there used to be anything like godown or store house where articles 
of export and import would be stored. It appears that individual traders used 
to take away the merchandise. After selling and purchgsing the articles offered 
by the counter-part they would drive away their pack animals. 

The next remarkable event in early Indo-Nepal relationship as already 
mentioned are the Nepal wars culminating in a treaty in 1816. The administra- 
tive unit known as Sarkar Saran at that time comprised the districts of the 
present Saran district, (headquarters Chuprah) and Champaran district (head- 
quarters Motihari). The area now known as Champaran district. has an 
extensive .landstrip on the border of Nepal. In the Record Room at Chapra 
the district headquarters of the present Saran district there are a large number 
of Correspondence volumes of 1815 which throw a good deal of light on the 
affairs of 1815 and after. Even after the treaty it took quite a long time to 
bring anything like Law and Order in that area known as the Terai on the 
border of Bihar and. U.P. ` 

Some of the Correspondence refer to the fact that the ftontier villages 
were well. armed for defence and Parwanahs and Istahars were distributed to 
the effect that the bandits from Nepal should be repulsed. A simple method 
suggested was that whenever any bandit will appear in one village the 
inhabitants will beat Nakerah or a large drum by which neighbouring villagers 
may collect for each others aid. 

By April 1815 a Political Agent of the Governor General for the affairs 
of Nepal had been set up. The Secretary to Government on the 29th of 
April, 1815 informed Mr. Elliot, Magistrate of Saran that the charge of the 
Police and the Revenue of the Terai were made over to Lt. Col. Bradshaw, 
the Political Agent of the Governor General for the affairs of Nepal, until 
“It should be practicable and convenient to introduce the Law and Regulations 
of the British Government into the Terai”. 

Terai was a regular nightmare as it was a noman's land. The Magistrate 
of Saran was.directed to transfer the charge of the Police at Terai to Lt. 
Col. Bradshaw and to afford to him every available aid in his power in the 
execution of the duties assigned to him. In another letter dated the 6th May, 
1815 the Secretary to Government, however, made it clear to the Magistrate 
of Saran that taking over by Col. Bradshaw should not, however, mean that 
there was any intention of an introduction of British Laws and Regulations 
into the acquired country and that the disposition of the army on the Frontier 
has been framed with a view to affording the most effectual protection 
practicable to that territory. - 

The trade relationship which by that time had considerably progressed 
with Nepal was a particular responsibility of the administration. Ín a circular 
dated 22nd July, 1815 the Secretary to the Government informed the 
Magistrate of Saran that it was expedient that every practicable restraint should 
continue to be imposed on commercial intercourse between the Company's 
territories and Nepal especially in warlike stores of all descriptions. The 
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Magistrate was askef to exploit every means in his power enforced throughout 
his jurisdiction the proclamations to that effect. АЦ these letters are in Saran 
Record Room. . 

‘The old Correspondence maintained in the Saran Kecord Room also make 
it clear that there was an attempt to raise a valiant line of man power in 
the areas bordering Terai by making plantation of retired Military people. 
The Collector was asked to distribute the available waste lands among invalid 
sepoys as an encouragement and also to maintain a strong Military post for 
the protection of the Terai. There was even a question of giving arms to 
the peasantry on the border as a precautionary measure. This idea was, 
however, given up. ч 

That there was a good deal of tension in the relationship before the treaty 
of Segauli was drawn up in 1815 is amply borne out by the letters maintained 
in the Saran Record Room. The old Correspondence makes it clear that in 
1815 there was a serious unrest in Sarkar Saran and Sarkar Tirhut on the 
` threat of Nepal Army invading Sarkar Saran. The acting Secretary to 
Government in a letter to the Collector dated the 26th January, 1815 mentions 
that the principal zamindars on the frontier should be encouraged to remain 
in the vicinity*of the Military Camp for the purpose of assisting in the collec- 
tion and transport of supplies for the use of the army in Bettiah. А good 
deal of confidence was reposed in General Morley and it was considered that 
as long as General Morley maintains the position it was not probable that 
Nepali troops will attempt to advance into the interior of the district of Saran. 
The Magistrate at Saran was asked to be in constant contact with Major 
General Morley. 

A study of these volumes of old Correspondence in Saran Record Room 
wil throw a good deal of light on the affairs of Nepal which affected the 
British administration both in Sarkar Saran (present Saran and Champaran 
district) and Sarkar Tirhut (present Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga districts) 
from 1787 to 1815 when the treaty of Segauli was drawn up. It is apparent 
that there used to be frequent inroads before Nepal Wa actually broke out 
in 1814. Crime on the border had a very high incidence. In 1813 the 
number of 200 villages in the neighbouring district of Muzaffarpur had at one 
time been seized by the Gurkhas. There is no doubt that some of the border 
zamindars of Bihar worked in complete league with the Gurkhas. 

The Nepal war that broke up in [814 did not last long. The superior 
resources of the British force under the command of Major Bradshaw saw to 
the occupation of the Terai very quickly. Capt. Blackney was posted at 
Samarpur in Nepal Terai to keep in check the occupied Terai tract. But 
Captain Blacknew was killed on the Ist January, 1815 and his camp was 
burnt. Peace came with the treaty of Segauli in 1816. 

Immediately on the treaty being concluded frontier posts were fixed up. 
There is a large volume of Correspondence regarding the fixation of 
the boundary pillars after a regular survey. There was a great casualty among 
the early surveyors who did this pioneering work because of the very unhealthy 
climate in the Terai area. A British Resident was posted at Kathmandu and 
henceforth correspondence from this part of India was carried through the 
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Resident at Kathmundu. Опе of the earlier achievemgnts of the British 
Regiment was to bring about а lull in the practice of tke criminal running 
away from one territory to the other after committing a crime. It was not 
uncommon for a Nepali criminal to cross over to the indian village after 


committing à criminal act on the soil of Nepal and vice-versa. Another , 


immediate administrative problem that engaged the attention of British 
Resident was to put a stop to or at least tó put a lull to the practice of the 
Nepali to take the law into his own hands and to cross over to India to seek 
revenge for an alleged wrong. Не managed to have this matter taken to 
the Court at Nepal and got a favourable: response. 

.. A letter *rom Nepal Residency dated October, 13, 1830 (Foreign 1930, 
Pol. Consultation, 29th October no. 13 in the National Archives, New Delhi) 
mentions about this matter to George Surnton, Political Secretary to the 
Government at Fort William. The Resident mentioned that after receiving a 
complaint from the Magistrate of Tirhut to the effect that as in several cases 
subjects of, Nepal had crossed the frontier forcibly to right their wrongs without 
any previous appligation to Indian Police or the Magistracy he had taken 
up the matter with the Minister and had procured favourable orders from the 
Darbar to the local Nepali authorities on the boundary. He trysted that the 
violation of the'frontier territory and the constituted British authorities would 
be put a stop to. Не mentioed:—'‘It is proper for me to add that the 
Minister met my application in the best spirit and I have no doubt the orders 
now issuing will be sincerely and effectually directed to the end in view." 

The boundary pillars that had been raised after the treaty of Segauli 
had to be inspected by the Magistrate of Tirhut and Saran from time to 
time. In Foreign 1834 Pol. Cons. 24 April no. 87 in the National Archives, 
Delhi there is a letter from Magistrate Wilkinson of Tirhut Magistracy dated 
the 15th March 1834 giving an account of his tours on the borders for checking 
up boundary pillars. He mentions some encroachments which were set right 
and it is obvious that the boundary pillars continued to receive the same 
type of grant every year. - —— | 

‘The Resident at Kathmandu often had to deal with delicate matters 
avoiding to give the slightest cause of resentment to the Nepal Darbar. One 
document namely Foreign, 1833 Secret Cons. 22nd August, no. 11-14 shows 
handling of a delicate matter in the issue of raising Sappers and Miners which 
had created a certain amount of alarm. The Resident deprecated the 
measures of Col. Lloyd and remarked "'such measures as Col. Lloyd 
has been authorised to pursue should never have been entered on 
without a full and perfect understanding with the Nepal Government." He 
also indicated measures to be adopted in consequence of the restricted 
Provinces adjoining Nepal. 

There is another important reference in Foreign Secret 1830 Cons. 22nd 
August no. 9-10 in which reference was made to the great activity manifested 
by the Nepal Darbar in sending Missionaries in every directions. It was felt 
that some precautionary measures were necessary although there were no 
immediate reasons to apprehend any offensive demonstrations on the part of 


the Nepal Darbar. It, was suggested that the scheme of Col. Lloyd for inducing 
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the Lepchas to enfer into seivices, as also strengthening of the number of 
troops at Benaras dnd Dinapore or by stationing a field force of observation 
on the Frontier at one or more stations be considered and adjudged as thought 
fit. Apparently they were being looked upon with a certain amount of 
misgivings. - 

For keeping up spooth relations on boundary matters the desirability of 
constant tours was insisted. There are various other documents in the 
National Archives in New Delhi regarding the boundaries of Nepal with 
reference to different parts of Bihar. Foreign 1834 Cons. 24th April, No. 87 
contains copy of the correspondence with the Officiating Commissioner of the 
Monghyr Division requesting that orders be issued on the subject ofthe reference 
to be made to the Resident at Nepal relative to the definition of the boundary 
of certain maujas. ; 

In Foreign 1834 Cons. 24th April, No. 88 there is a letter dated Fort 
William the 24th April to the Resident of Catmundhoo asking him to enter 
into communication with the Nepal Courts with a view to the better definition 
of the portion of the boundary line referred to in Mr. Wilkinson’s letter to the 
Commissioner of the Monghyr Division dated the 15th Ultimo. 

There is another letter in Foreign 1834 Cons. 22nd May no. 48 regarding 
certain dispute between Nepal and Tirhut boundary. 

As has been mentioned before the insecurity of the Terai area had its 
reflection on the Police Administration of Sarkar Saran (Saran and Champaran 
districts) and Sarkar Tirhoot (Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga districts), there was 
a general sense of insecurity and all the key officers used to be given extra 
guards who were known as Barkandazes. The roads had to be protected and 
at particular places on the roads chaukis were provided and particularly bad 
areas on the border of Terai section used to be patrolled. The traders used 
to entertain а sort of itinerant peadas who were a source of great corruption. 

Inroads by hordes of people from Nepal side on the border villages of 
Sarkar Tirhoot and Sarkar Saran were not uncommon even after the treaty 
of Segaul. Robbery and cattle lifting were common as well as cases 
of vendetta for alleged wrongs. There was a certain amount of reciprocity 
of correspondnce on postings and transfers of keymen between Nepal and 
the Magistrates of Saran and other neighbouring districts of Bihar. There is 
a letter dated Nepal Residency December 9, 1830 to the Judge and Magistrate 
of Zila Saran preserved in Saran Record Room in which an intimation was 
sent that "Udyanand Pandit has been just appointed by the Darbar, Superin- 
tendent of the Frontier kingdom towards the affairs from Tribeni west to the 
Mechni Nadi seized in succession to Hira Pratap. Udyanand Pandit will 
immediately repair to his headquarters which, like those of his predecessor 
will be posted at Jaleswar." 

The next great point of contact with Nepal was in 1857 when Rana Jung 
Bahadur of Nepal decided to come down with a big army to help the British. 
There are а number of letters in the old Correspondence Volumes of 1857-58 
in Saran Record Room which indicate the very great help that Rana Jung 
Bahadur of Nepal gave to the British. The Collectors of Sarkar Saran, Sarkar 


Tirhut and the other districts were warned to be extremely cautious regarding 
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the supply of rasad, conveyance and other arrangements A the Ghats for the 
crossing of the troops. At Bettiah there was some trouble regarding a 
Mukhtear who interfered with the arrangements and there was a talk of 
prosecuting the Mukhtear. The idea of prosecution was, however, dropped 
at the instance of Rana Jung Bahadur. 

It appears that after giving considerable help to tie British in Bihar the 
Капа'з troop went to Gorakhpur and other districts of eastern U.P. which were 
considerably troubled. 

Rana Jung Bahadur had a very pleasant meeting with Lord Mayo, the 
Governor Gegeral of India on the ground of Sonepore mela in Saran district. 
In "Reminiscences of Bihar" by Minden Wilson (1887) there is a good 
description of the meeting. The meeting took place in 1857-58 Mela. It is 
mentioned by Minden that Rana Jung Bahadur came down in a great state 
with about 300 men and he was met at the river Gandak by an A.D.C. in the 
Viceregal carriage and conveyed to his camp. Jung Bahadur Rana had about 
30 royal ladies in the party and each one of them had a retinue of women 
servants. The Rana was much interested in the race-stand which he and his 
party visited on Nepal State elephants. There was a Darbar held at mid-day 
in a large Shamiana and there were three chairs of gold on the dias for the 
Viceroy, Sir Jung Bahadur and a relation of his. Sir Jung Bahadur had on his 
head a golden helmet studded with precious stones and on the top a ruby 
of the value of 3 lakhs of rupees out of which dropped Bird of Paradise feathers. 

The Rana attended an exhibition of skill of the horse-artillery from 
Dinapore. There was a parade of the Nepali troops on the next day which 
attracted great attention. ^ 

A memorable incident had occurred while Sir Jung Bahadur was in the 
mela ground. One of the elephants brought to the fair went mad. Sir Jung 
Bahadur sent one of his elephante and Sir Jung Bahadur's elephant had an 
encounter with the mad elephant and was able to quiten the mad elephant 
and the Mahaut took possession of it. 

While leaving the Camp grounds the Raja and the Rani distributed the 
valuable presents and jewellery, the yalue being suited to the rank of the 
person or to that of the lady's husband. 

From the time onwards there was a closer touch with Nepal. Parties of 
the Rana family used to come frequently particularly to Gaya, a great place 
of pilgrimage and the Collectors were always asked to extend the necessary 
courtesy to the dignitaries and to give all possible aid. -As a matter of fact 
the Gayawals or the priestly class in Gaya used to look forward to the visits 
of the Rana and other Gurkhas from Nepal because they usually came with 
lots of gold and precious stones which were presented to the Gayawal Pandas. 


Р. С. ROYCHAUDHURI 


The Date of the Battle of Dharmat. 


DR JADUNATH SARKAR, in his ‘History of Aurangzib’ (Vol. Il. first 
pub. in 1912), assigned April. 15, 1658, as the date of the battle of 
Dharmat, which was duly accepted by V. A. Smith (Oxford History of India, 
1920 ed., pp. 410, 422) and other historians. . 
The Hijri date of the battle is mentioned in the various contemporary 
Persian sources in following terms :— 


(a) In his letter Murad wrote to Shah Shuja, —''On Thursday, 21 Rajab, 
1 effected junction with my brother (Aurangzib) at Depalpur. . . . On Friday, 
the army fought an engagement. . . .”’ (Faiyyaz-ul-Qawanin, ll, p. 590). 

(b) In ‘Adab-i-Alamgiri’ Aurangzib himself stated, “Оһ Friday, 22 Rajab, 
I issued orders for drawing up the troops in battle-array."’ (ЇЇ, ff. 219b-220a). 

(c) 'Wadiat-i-Alamgiri says,—''On the following day, Friday, 22 Rajab, 
1068 A.H., having drawn up his forces in that narrow and uneven ground, 
Jaswant Singh prepared to give battle." (Aligarh Ed., pp. 38-39). 

(d) ‘Alamgir-Nama’ mentions,— “On the auspicious Friday, 22 Rajab, 
1068 A.H., corresponding to the ЛЬ Ardibihisht of the Ilahi Era, Aurangzib 
commenced fighting the Hindus in the morning and defeated them.” (p. 61). 

(e) 'Maazsir-i-Alamgiri! states,——''On the auspicious Friday, 22 Rajab, 
Aurangzib issued orders to marshal his army for an engagement (with 
Jaswant Singh)" (Pers. text, p. 53. 


Thus all these contemporary Persian sources uniformly give Friday, 22 
Rajab, 1068 A.H., as the date of the battle of Dharmat. But according to 
Swamikannu Pillai’s ‘Indian Ephemeris’, 22 Rajab corresponds to April 15, 
1658, which falls not on Friday but on Thursday. Now this difference between 
the date and the day in the Indian Ephemeris’ definitely poses a problem. 
Here Dr. Jadunath Sarkar apparently accepted the calculations given by 
Swamikannu Pillai, and thereby ignoring the day, mentioned by the Persian 
sources, he recorded the date, April 15, 1658, as the date of the battle, which 
‘corresponds to 22 Rajab. In his English translation of ‘Maasir-i-Alamgir’ too 
he has accordingly corrected the day and given the date of the battle as 
‘Thursday, the 15th April 1658/22nd Rajab" (р. 2). 


The question, however arises whether while determining the date of the 
battle of Dharmat, Dr. Jadunath Sarkar was correct in completely ignoring 
the day of the week, so specifically mentioned. by all these Persian sources, 
particularly when it happened to be а Friday so much auspicious and with 
all the religious appeal for the Muslims, who could not possibly make any 
mistake in respect of the same on which the glorious victory was gained by 
Aurangzib Moreover, under-mentioned important data also make a recon- 
sideration of the date of the battle of Dharmat, as determined by Dr. Jadunath 
Sarkar, most imperative. pm 
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(ù The Hahi Era date of the battle, given in ‘Alan¥gir-Nama’, the 7th 
Ardibihisht, duly corresponds to Friday, April 16, 1658. This solar calendar 
date specifically given by a contemporary historian could not possibly be 
ignored. 

(ii) Both the important Rajasthani sources of this battle, viz., the contem- 
porary poetical work "Vachanika Rathore Ratan Singhjyri Maheshdasot ri’ by 
Khadiya Jaga, an eye-witness of the battle, and the Khyats of Marwad, giving 
detailed accounts of this battle, uniformly give Friday, Baisakh Vidi 9, 1715 
Vikrami, as the date of the battle, which duly corresponds to Friday, April 
16, 1658, according to the Indian Ephemeris’. (Vachanika., Bib. Ind., p. 86; 
Muraridan's Khyat., ПП, p. 99; Marwad ki Khyat, 1, p. 207). 

(iii) Moreover, due to the occasional uncertainties of the heliacal rising of 
the moon the exact date of the beginning of every one of the Hiji months 
can not possibly be asserted with the dogmatic certainty of the Gregorian 
calendar. The beginning of a new Hijri month entirely depends on the 
sighting of the moon, hence if the moon is not sighted on the right 
day immediately on the completion of the fixed number of days allotted to 
that month according to the Hijri calendar, the ending month automatically 
gets an additional day over and above its fixed allotted number of days. Thus 
in ‘Akhbarat-i-Durbar-i-Mualla’ there are 30 days for Safar in 1078, 1091 and 
1098 A.H., 30 days for Rabi-us-sani in 1077 and 1098 A.H., and 30 days 
for Zilhijja even in 1077, 1091 and 1092 A.H. though none of these 
was an intercalary "year. (Jaipur Akhbarats, yr. 9, p. 191; yr. 10, |, 
277, and Il, p. 129 ; yr. 24, I, p. 431 ; yr. 25, p. 11; yr. 26, I, p. 374 ; yr. 28, 
I, p. 449, and 1, p. 206). Thus an occasional consequential difference of a 
day between the day of the week on a particular Hijri date as calculated by 
an ephemerist and that actually observed and duly recorded in the contem- 
porary records and histories is not very uncommon and the possibility of such 
a difference in this case as well should be duly taken into account. 

(io) Finally, it has to be ascertained with certainty whether the Hijri date, 


22 Rajab, had commenced on the previous day and had continued during the 


day on April 15, 1658, or it actually commenced only after sunset on April 
15, 1658, and continued on the following day. For this purpose the exact 
date and the day of the week on which the month of Rajab, 1068 A.H. in 
fact commenced must be duly determined. The beginning of every Hijri 
month is reckoned from the sunset when the moon is for the first time visible 
after the new moon. According to Sewell and Dikshit, "Where the first tithi 
of a (Hindu) month ends not less than 5 ghatikas before sunset, the heliacal 
rising of the moon will probably take place on the same evening ; but where 
the first tithi ends 5 ghatikas or more after sunset. the heliacal rising will 
probably not take place till the following? evening.’ (‘Indian Calendar 
quoted in the ‘Indian Ephemeris’, Vol. J-Pt. I, p. 70). Now the tithi-ending 
of the first tithi of Chaitra Shukla, which falls on Wednesday, March 24, 1658, 
has been given in the ‘Indian Ephemeris’ as 81, i.e. about 48% ghatikas or 
19 hours and 30 minutes after the sunrise in the morning of March 24, 1658. 
Thus according to the above-quoted rule it is certain that the heliacal rising 
of the moon must haye taken place only on the following day, ie. in the 
8 
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evening of Thursdf@y, March 25, 1658. In the ‘Indian Ephemeris’ | Rajab, 
1068 A.H. has been given as the date corresponding to March 26, 1658, but 
as shown above the date | Rajab commenced in the evening of Thursday, 
march 25, 1658, and continued during the day on the following Friday. Such 
being the case about the beginning of the Rajab month, the commencement 
of 22 Rajab from the evening of Thursday, April 15, 1658, and its continuing 
during the day of Friday, April 16, 1658, when the battle of Dharmat was 
fought, apparently follows. 

It is thus evident that both the Hiji date and day of the battle of Dharmat, 
as given in the original contemporary Persian sources, are correct. In other 
words, Friday, 22 Rajab, corresponding to Friday, April 16, 1688, is the day 
on which the battle of Dharmat was fought. Therefore, the same should now 
onwards be accepted as the correct date of that battle. 


RAGHUBIR SING 


| 


A Note on the Household Effects of 
an Ordinary Noble Man, of the 
18th Century A.B. 


HE many Persian annals and the foreign traveller's account throw 

interesting side-light on the life of the nobility during the medieval 
age, from which a general idea of their wealth and megnificence may be 
formed. The following documents discovered by me which rummaging 
through the records in the West Bengal Record office at Calcutta, is very 
interesting, offering an idea of the household effects of a petty Jagirdar, Ahmad 
Khan Qureshi of Daudnagar. Е 

This Ahmad Khan а descendant of Daud Khan Qureshi, conqueror of 
Palamau, 1661 A.D. was the Jagirdar of Daudnagar and a courtier of Raja 
Ramnarain, Governor of Bihar. A few fragments of facts are known about 
him during 1759-1761. He served the Raja in various ways. In 1759 he 
accompanied the Raja to the tents of Prince Ali Gauhar entitled Shah Alam, 
when the Prince advanced to the neighbourhood of Patna, with his forces 
(Siyar-ul. Muta Kherin, Literature ed. 663). In the following year, 1760, when 
the Prince returned with the army, Ahmad Khan was the commander of the 
van and fought on behalf of the Raja. He was, however, taken captive in 
course of the fight, (ibid, 678). In January 1761 after the rout of the Prince's 
army the French Commander Monseiur Law was brought a prisoner in a 
palanquin. Ahmad Khan along with other chiefs went to see him. Finding the 
shutters of the palanquin closed he indulged in a cheap jibe, quite unbecoming of 
his high position, saying ‘Monsieur Lass Kuja ast, where is Monsieur Law’’. 
He was reprimanded and left the place (ibid 701). His death occured on 
15th 1171 A.D./16th May, 1764. 

He left behind him an estate and household effects. А List of which is 
given below* 


PROVINCIAL COUNCIL OF REVENUE, PATNA 9TH JUNE, 1777 


List of the money and effects of Ahmad Khan Qureshi at his demise, 
15th Ziqad 1179/16th May, 1764 as delivered by the Vakil of Bunny Nur Kuar 
Specie— 

Gold Mohurs formerly laid up— 11,000 

T s lately received from pargana Dungian 600 





11,600 


* By courtesy of the Keeper of Records, West Bengal Record Office, 
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Rupees formerly laid up 290,000/ 
70,000/ 


3,60,000 ` 


* 
effects 


Three boxes and one casket sealed up with jewels, the latter received 


from Maharaja Ramnarain for wages. 


His ward robe— 20 
51 pair of shawls 2 
38 shawl 10 
50 pieces of velvet 
40 ,  , Luppew [Lappa— 20 

Golden silver cloth] 5 
35 ,, » Kinkhab [Kam 5 
khwab, Silk worked 1 
with gold and silver) 2 
100, » of Dacca white .cloth 3 
e flowered 
15 ,, » Corchob (Char-qab) 2 
a vest 2 
70 „ » ]ашдапу* Corchob 
10 „ » Shawl Jamahs 
5 gy » Multany Chintz 13 
50 ,, »  Silk-coloured 10 
150 „ „ Moldow [Malidah] 
12 „ » Stamped Lovadow 
[Labaida—a great 5 
Coat, outer garment] 
9 » Bandar Dholi 10 
95 „ » White Jammahs 4 
10 „ » White Nema [nimi= 3 
half nimà-astin, a boat 6 
with half sleeves] 2 
102 , » Kamaraband [а 
girdle, а long piece of 7 
cloth girt round the 
loin] 7 
125 „ » Turban 7 
59:9 4 »  Chirraw, scarf, Chira 
[Turban] Vide Ain, 
trl 93. 10 
50 „ » Gulberdun [Gulba- 7 
dan?—a kind of silk 20 
cloth] 15 
45 Bulbul Chusmaw [possibly a 15 
kind of cloth for turban] 10 
22 Torra, Tora—an ornament like a 50 
chain 5 
50 Sarpech—an ornament in front 10 
of a turban 4 


Looking Glasses » 

Spying Glasses 

Jigah (Zegaw) [a jewel worn 
in the turban] 

Pair Khilat 

Pearl necklace 

Bazu (Bozow) [Bracelet] 

Necklace with Corals 

Diamond Gold rings 

Emeralds 

PLATE 

Silver Rings 

Golden Rings Called amany of 
great value 


2 Pair Golden Betel.box with plate 


Silver Betel-box with plate 
Rose-water sprinkle pot 


6 Glass-stand and Sarposh. (Sar- . 


posh-cover) 
Hulcorraw Tolley Halkhorā 
thali . 
Silver Plates 
Spitting pots 
Gold Attr dàn and stand 
Silver Attr dan and stand 
Pairs of aftabah and Chilimchi 
[aftaba—Ewer] 
Silver Spitting pots, Chilamchi— 
A wash—hand basin of metal 
Silver Chairs 
»  Snuffers [instrument for 
taking the snuff of a 
candle] 
»  Tholeys [plates—thali] 
» Conches (shells) 
Golden plates 
Golden cups 
China plates 
China Rose-water sprinklers 
China Jars 
China Huqgas ^ 
China, large round dishes 
ie Spoons 





* Jamdany—a kind of cloth in which flowers are woven іп? and not worked. 


. 
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10 
20 
7 
150 
5 
104 
5 

2 

2 


3 


мл л 


— м 


WON A tS 


25 
9 


10 


11 

2 
10 
15 
25 
10 


15 
4 


25 
2 


10 
2 


Copper Cauldrons 
»  Luggun [Lagan—a large 
flat copper basin] 
Plates Cotoraed, both large and 
small [prob. coloured] 
Copper Sancy-Sünki 
Sarposh 
Pieces of Copper aftabchi and 
Chillumchi 


Pieces of Bideery (metal inlay 
е work) 
»  » Brass aftabah and 
Chilimchi 
»  » China Aftabah and 
Chillimchi 


Silver spitting-pots 

Biddery spitting-pots [a kind „of 
mixed metal of coper and tin, 
of which vessels and hugga 
bottoms are made; originally 
made at Bihar] 

Brass spitting-pots 

Sarposh Copper, belonging to the 

cauldron 

Gold-mounted Huqqah 

Silver-mounted Huqqah 

Bideery mounted Huqqah 

Copper-mounted Huqqah 

Gold Huqqah Sarposh and chain 

Silver Huqqah Sarposh and chain 
HOUSE FURNITURE 

Copper Spoons 

Pestle and mortar, Brass 

Huggacurs 

Forts and Walls 

Forts small Walls 

Glass Hukkah, gold mounted 

Glass Huqqah Silver mounted 

Glass Huqqah Silver mounted 

Chilms—gold mounted [Chilm— 
Part of Huqqah containing the 
tobacco and charcoal ball] 

Chilms—silver mounted s 

Tents called Bachobaw [А tent 
without a supporting pole is 
called a be-chobo] 

Tents called Poles 

Silver Hossaw ‘[A mistake for 
Asa, mace] 

Silver Sontaw [Sonta— mace] 

Golden handle Muschals—torch 
mashal 


Silver handle Muschals 

Golden handle Surjamukhy* 

Silver handle Surjamukhy 

Golden handled Punkhaws 

Silver handled Punkhaws 

Pieces velvet musnad gold em- 
broflered 

Large carpets 

Small carpets 

Pair of carpets 

Pair of worked muslund [muslin 
or very fine cloth] 

Pairs of Choundny [small cups 
containing sandal paste Chan- 
dan-dani] 

Velvet Purdahs 

Broad cloth Purdahs 

Velvet Samianah (Canopy) 

Chintz Samianah 

White Samianah 

Velvet Chut (covering for the 
head and shodlder) 

Chintz Chut 

Broadswords 

Daffer— 

Cullwars— 

Knives 

Fishbone handled knives [pesh- 
qabz, a dagger kept in the 
belt] 

Pair paiscub of Rhinoceros's 
horns [bracium=upper arm] 

Iron brace plates [armour cover- 
ing only the upper arm] 

Iron Body plates 

Iron helmet 

Iron Khase [Khassa, the personal 
arms of a noble carried by a 
servant called the Khassa- 
barda] 


Handguards [gauntlets] 
Spears gold mounted 

Spears silver mounted 
Spears 

Spears Broad 

Small Cannon 

Lahore matchlocks gold 
Firelocks Silver mounted 
Bhojpur matchlocks mounted 
Gagey [gaz~yard] 

Knives both large and small 


Armour 





*Surjamukhi—A stagd supporting a large round plate with rays emanating from a 
centre—A big fan. 
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45 Shields 3 Palanquins with furniture 
1 Elephant 5 Mazanaws 
6 Camels with furniture 2 Camel drums 
9 Horse saddles Culgey, both small 3 Horses 
and large [Kalgi—an orna- 5 Hackerys, carts 
ment] 10 Bullocks 
* 


N. B. ROY 


| 


| Attitude of Sir Charles Wood and Lord 
Dalhousie Towards Higher Giucation 
in Calcutta. ^ 


GIR CHARLES WOOD satisfied himself with the ‘‘prospects of immorta- 

lty” (I) through bis famous Education Despatch of July 1854. It was 
said that this education scheme "brought more renown to the Board of Control 
than any other measure ever adopted by it" (2) and Sir Charles,-as the 
President of the Board, did all he could ‘чо filch for himself the whole 
credit" of all that had been done for education or was to be done at that 
time (3). “The education scheme was loudly and generally approved" by 
the British House of Commons which assured Wood that hif name should 
be handed down to posterity as one of the "renovators of India" (4. And 
Wood prided, "'I hope to have laid the foundation of a great improvement 
in the condidion of the natives of our Indian territories'' (5). 


But inspite of all these, the Wood papers betray that he neither deserved 
the credit which he claimed and was given, nor was his intention towards 
the cause of Indian education very pious or sympathetic. 


On the other hand, the Governor-General Lord Dalhousie had hardly 
been able to associate his name with any great principle of the Indian 
education. His fame rests mainly with his imperialistic designs, his conquest 
of the Punjab and Pegu, application of the Doctrine of Lapse, and annexa- 
tion of Oude etc. That he was a great imperialist there can be no doubt. 
“То swallow him before I go would give me satisfaction", wrote Dalhousie 
in a private letter about the king of Oude more than two and a half years 
before he had actually ‘swallowed’ him up (6). About the Mughal 
Emperor he wrote, ‘Һе old king of Delhi is dying. If it had not been for 
the effete folly of the Court, I would have ended with him the dynasty of 
Timour” (7). | 


But the 9 volumes of the personal diary of the Governor-General 
relating to his Indian career (which are preserved still in his own house 
with his great grand daughter at Colstoun, Scotland), and many volumes of 


(1) Wood Papers, Letter Book, Vol. V, Wood to Dalhousie, 9 August 1854. 
(2) Friend of India, 10 May 1855. 

(3) Dalhousie's Diary, 12 October 1854. 

(4) Wood Papers, Letter Book, Vol. V, Wood to Dalhousie, 9 August 1854. 
(5) Ibid, Vol. VI, Wood to Colvile, 24 October 1854. 

(6) Private Letters of the Marquis of Dalhousie, J. С. А. Baird, p. 262. 

(7) Ibid. 
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his private and denli-official papers (preserved in the Scottish Record Office, 
Edinburgh), give evidence to a great extent that though an imperialiet, Lord 
Dalhousie wanted to associate himself with some of the noble works for 
the welfare of the people. He spent from his own pocket 34,579 rupees 
to finance the Bethune female school from the death of its founder till his 
own departure from India. He prepared grounds for a popular education 
through the indigenous languages of the people before the education despatch 
had been issued ; and his feeling towards the higher education of the people, 
especially in Calcutta, was sincere and sympathetic. 


The purpose of this article is to briefly show how the Governor-General 
and the President of the India Board viewed the cause of higher education 
in Calcutta. 


Practically nothing was done by the British Government till the middle 
of the 19th century for the education of the people in general ; and for the 
higher education, if anything was done, it was very little. Earliér during the 
Company's rule " .. . the only native educational establishments founded 
in India by the British Government were the Mahommedan College at 
Calcutta and the Sanskrit College at Benares, established respectively in 1781 
and 1792” (8. The Hindoo College of Calcutta, founded in 1816 under 
native benevolence, was not transfered to Government superintendence ‘until 
1823. The British Parliament had directed in 1813 that a sum of £10,000 
per annum should be set apart from the surplus revenues of India for revival 
and improvement of literature. But nothing was done in consequence until 
1823, when the Government of Bengal appointed a Committee of Public 
Instruction, and placed at their disposal the arrears of the Parliamentary 
grant from the year 182]. 


The time of Raja Ram Mohun Roy and Macaulay marked the beginning 
of a great desire on’ part of the enlightened class of Bengal for higher 
education. A few seminaries were established no doubt, but that was inade- 
quate enough to satisfy the popular need. In Calcutta the demand for 
education continued to increase which led Sir Henry Seton to write to the 
President, Sir John Hobhouse in 1846, "One of the first calls upon your 
attention will be the Calcutta University, which will, I have no doubt, receive 
your sanction and support” (9). But the President had no inclination to think 
about the above subject. 

Lord Dalhousie, in his "first address in India", delivered on the occasion 
of the distribution of prizes to the alumni of the various Government institu- 
tions in Calcutta, declared that "it would be the object of his administration 
to afford every encouragement for the development of native talent” (10). 
The Governor-General aimed at the promotion of the higher education. He, 
like Lord William Bentinck, believed in the efficacy of the Western education, 
and said, "". . . that any auhority should argue now for Arabic, Sanskrit, or 





(8) Dalhousie Papere, No. 141. 


(9) Home Misc: Broughton Papers, Vol. 853, Henry Seton to Hobhouse, 6 Sept. 1846. 
(10) Friend of Índia, 2 March 1848. 
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Persian as the fit foundation for Government education, even in its higher 
grades, is worse than a heresy” (11). 

` But it was not till 1853 that Dalhousie could give his serious thought to 
the subject. It is remarkable that in Calcutta where Ње desire for higher 
education was so great, the Government had not yet felt the necessity of 
establishing a Government college. ‘While Agra, Delhi, Benares, and many 
other places of lesser note and inferior importance possess each of them a 
Government college for general instruction, in Calcutta, the metropolis of the 
British dominions in the East, there is no general college at all", noted 
Dalhousie himself (12). Of course, there was the Madrasa, but it was working 
for the special advantage of the Mahommedans. The Hindu College and 
the Sanskrit College were both in ‘“‘flourishing’’ condition, but they too were 

“exclusive in their character.” 

The Bengal Council of Education which felt the necessity of a Govern- 
ment college ‘ог all classes", could not venture to propose for its 
- establishment, because the financial considerations came in their way. The 
Council wanted,- therefore, to change the character and constitution of the 
Hindu College, and to throw it open to all classes, In other words, 
. the Council wanted to take it up fully as a Government institution. 

But Dalhousie, during his administration, had improved the condition of 
finance greatly, and could securely feel that "Financial considerations по 
.longer shackle the progress of the Government" (13) He felt that "the 
Government has not done for the encouragement of sound education in this 
- capital all that was desirable, or even all that would have been its possible 
duty. .", and recommended, "А new general college should be established 
at Calcutta by the Government, which should be termed “The Presidency 
College', in order to distinguish it by name from all merely local and private 
‘institutions, and in order to give it an official character" (14). 

While Lord Dalhousie. was preparing his scheme for the Presidency 
College through which he visualised "the dignity and proportions of an Indian 
University", Sir Charles Wood, too, had busied himself in preparing his 
education scheme. After assumption of his office in the India Board, Six 
‘Charles felt for some time to be “а good deal at sea” (15) on the subject 
of education. - For several months, while he thought of a general education, 
he could not see Ыз own way, and was puzzled to think "what the village 
schools are." “I do not see how we could embark on so gigantic an under- 
taking as rendering assistance and inspecting a school in every village*, 
felt Wood (16). | 

"The bigness of a general plan for elementary education in India seems 
to have driven Wood to think of a higher University education. His thought 





(11) Dalhousie Papers, Miscellaneous Letters to Persons in India & Europe, Dalhousie 
to Erskine, 18 May 1848. 

(12) Dalhousie Papers, Governor General's Minutes, Vol. XIV, 17 October 1853. 

(13) Ibid, 25 October 1853. 

(14) Dalhousie Papers, Governor-General's Minutes, Vol. XIV, 17 October 1853. 

(15) Wood Papers, Letter Book, Vol: Ш, Wood to Dalhousie, 19 August 1853. 
(16) Ibid, Vol, IM, Wood to Marshman, 22 November |853. 
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over the question of Indian education, elementary or higher, was closely linked 
with his political misapprehensions as to how far would education go against 
the British rule. He had no desire to elevate the moral standard of the people 
through the spread of education, because to him the British administration 
had little to do with the mass. ‘I hope that we shall govern India for many 
years, but it is clear te my mind that we shall always govern it as aliens 
not settling in the country or having much in common with the mass of the 
people whom we govern," said Wood to Dalhousie (17). 


If mass education seemed either impracticable or undesirable, the higher 
education of the few, too, had to be considered- through ро ра] probabi- 
lities. Lord Ellenborough, who, while the Governor General of India had 
strongly opposed the construction of the great Ganges Canal, and who, when 
in England after his Indian career greatly discouraged the introduction of 
railways, did not forget to warn Wood that ‘‘education will be fatal” to the 
British rule (18). ‘So it may be", apprehended Wood, ‘unless we accom- 
pany education by suitable measures, but | see no reason why it should 
not strengthen our hold in India if we act wisely in regard to the educated 
natives” (19). 

Under such ideas Sir Charles Wood began to consider the question of 
higher education. He searched the possibilities of strengthening the British 
administration through higher education by giving employment to the natives. 
"| believe this to be advisable", said Wood, "not only for the purpose of 
providing a career for the improved and educated native, but also for 
improving our administration in almost all our departments” (20). He could 
feel that the natives were ‘‘сараЫе of such employment” and that they had 
"great anxiety to participate in it." Accordingly he wrote to Dalhousie, “1 
should endeavour to enlist in the service of the Government those who might 
otherwise employ their talents and energies against us, and attach to us by 
their interest those who might be our most formidable enemies” (21). 

Guided by such motive Wood felt that to create a few educated natives 
to help administration, the establishment of a university was essential. ‘‘It 
seems to me that the easiest step is an university. | don't say the most 
. useful", felt Wood (22). ` But а second thought on the University education 
changed his mind. He could realise that it was impossible to provide employ- 
ment for all the highly educated natives, who, it seemed to Wood that "if 
they become intelligent from education they may be dangerous" (23). On 
the 24th April 1854, he informed Dalhousie about his changed opinion thus: 
“It seems to ‘me that’ by promoting the high education: of the natives and 
providing no career for them we are weakening ourselves. . . . I am however 





(17) Ibid, Vol. IV, Wood to Dalhousie, 24 November 1853. 

(18) Ibid. 

(19) Ibid. E 

(20) Ibid. 

(21) Ibid. ` 

(22) Ibid, Vol. IV, Wood to Elphinstone, 24 January 1854. 

(23) Wood Papers, Letter Book, Vol. V, Wood to Dalhousie, 24 April 1854, 
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But Dalhousie's view was liberal. He wanted to enrich the proposed 
university with enotgh of scholarships to attract the scholars from far and 
wide. ТЫз is what he had said about the proposed Presidency College: 
“The time, I doubt not, will come, though it is probably still in the distanct 
future, when the Presidency College, having elevated itself by its reputation 
and being enriched by endowments and scholarships, will extend its sphere 
of attraction far beyond the local limits which it is now designed to serve ; 
and when, strengthened by the most distinguished scholars from other cities, 

- and united with the Medical College in all its various departments, as well 
as with other Professorships of practical science and art whose Establishment 
cannot‘ be long postponed, it will expand itself into something approaching 
to the dignity and proportions of an Indian University" (28). Lord Dalhousie 
wanted to "have the satisfaction of seeing the educational Institutions of the 
Capital (Calcutta) placed upon a footing adequate to the wants of the 
Community, and worthy of the Government of the Hon'ble Company" (29). 


When Wood's view to introduce а ''self relying” university system became 
known, Mr. Cecil Beadon, with his knowledge and experience of the Indian 
conditions, advocated ‘Чп favour of more high scholarships" which he 
considered to be "essential" to attract pupils for higher education (30). But - 
Wood was determined not to see, in his own words, "your Bengalees reading 
Bacon and Shakespeare, at the expense of Government, and being paid for 
learning it." “It seems to our notions absurd to pay a man for being 


educated” wrote Wood to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Halliday (31). 


Had Wood's intention been influenced only by the virtues of а self-relying 
system as such, it might have been well and good. But if he wanted the 
Universities to stand without Government aid, it was because of his political 
apprehensions under which he did not want to encourage the higher learning. 
His letter to James Halliday which accompanied his celebrated Education 
Despatch of the [9th July, once more exposes his deeprooted conviction. 
“. . . to pay а man, who can afford to pay for himself ; making the payment 
the inducement to the man to qualify himself for employment in public or 
private office seems to be very contrary to all civilised notions. I do not see 
the advantage of rearing up а number of highly educated gentlemen, at the 
expense of the state, whom you cannot employ, and who will naturally 
become depositaries of discontent. If they choose to educate themselves, 
well and good, but 1 am against providing our own future detractors and 
opponents, and grumblers", wrote Wood (32). 


In his Education Despatch Wood cleverly acknowleged “ап increased 
desire on the part of the native population not only in the neighbourhood 
of the great centre of European civilisation (Calcutta), but also, in remoter 
districts, for the means of obtaining a better education", and expressed 





(28) Dalhousie Papers, Governor General's Minutes, Vol. XIV, 17 October 1853. 
(29) Ibid. 

(30) Wood Papers, Letter Book, Vol. V, See Letter to Halliday, 24 July 1854, 
(31) Ibid. 

(32) Ibid. . 
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happiness іо have "evidence in many instances of their readiness to give a 
practical proof of their anxiety in.this respect. by coming forward with liberal 
pecuniary contributions." He was gratified to feel that "Throughout all 
ages, learned Hindoos and Mahommedans have devoted themselves to 
teaching with little other remuneration than a bare subsistence ; and munificent 
bequests have not frequently been made for the sd qii endownient of 


educational institutions” (33). Under the garb of such fine words he pointed 
out to "the impossibility of Government alone doing all that must be done 
in c;der to provide adequate means for the education of the natives", and . 
- clearly discouraged ‘ће efforts of Government towards providing the meana 
of acquiring а very high degree of education for a small number of natives 
of India, drawn, for the most part, from : . . the higher classes", because, 
as he felt, "the higher classes are both able and willing in many cases to 
bear a considerable part atleast of the cost of their education” (34). In brief, 
Wood’s Despatch left little chance for the sons of the poor and middle class 
people (under the economic conditions of the l9th century) to hope for a 
university education. 

Lord Dalhousie, who immediately on the receipt of the Despatch, busied 
himself ‘‘willingly and cordially” (35) to prepare a framework for' the Calcutta 
University (36) could not but feel that withdrawal of senior scholarships would 
do harm to higher education ; and pointed out that "there are undoubtedly 
many cases in which póor but very promising students are only enabled by 
these Scholarships to prosecute their studies to completion, and to deprive 
such persons of his advantage would probably inflict great discouragement 
on the cause of Education" (37)). 


Had Lord Dalhousie been given a free hand, he was likely to have made 
education a major item .of national expenditure. While the Education 
Despatch from Wood was on its way to India, the Governor-General was 
thinking to curtail.the military expenses and spend money on education and 
public works. He suggested to Wood on the 15th August 1854, "Additional 
expenditure is every year, every month, increasing. The policy of the 
Government, the interest of the people, the cry of the day, all are forcing 
on a very large additional annual expenditure on public ' works. . . . 
Education will form another large item of new expense. . . . Our want can 
only be supplied by reductions, and reductions to be effectual must be on 
a large scale. Such reductions are to be made only on the military estab- 
lishments'"" (38). 

But the decisions of the Home authorities who ruled India from thousands 
of miles were taken on all such occasions mostly through political considera- 


(33) See the Education Despatch, 19 July 1854. 
(34) Ibid. > 
(35) Dalhousie’s Diary, 12 October 1854. 
- (36) A large number of Dalhousie's private and demi-official letters (unpublished) 
give evidence to his great interest in the subject. 
(37) Dalhousie Papers, Governor-General's Minutes, Vol. XIX, 30 December 1854. 
(38) Dalhousie Papera Letters to the Board of Control, 15 August 1854. 
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tions. Sir Charles-Wood's fear- of. the educated Bengalees as British. Empire’s 
"future. detractors. arid, opponents,- and -grumblers*”’ or- its "most , formidable 
enemies.’ might: prove. his keen foresight as a statesman, but does not do . 
credit.to him.as a "renovator of India2?* st e diia Put a 
Suri cru en SAR uus HO abies f e... M. N. DAS, 
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* This article ав been constructed mostly from the unpubliehed private’ and“ demi- 
official papers of Sir Charles Wood and the Marquis of Dalhousie. The papers:of Wood,- 
which were in the possession of the present Lord Halifax, are-now available ‘in: the Old 
India Office Library at London for a temporary period from the October 1955; - The 
papers of Dalhousie аѓе 16: be. found in the Scottish Record Office, Edinburgh, except his 


Diary which. is* still the property of his great gránd:: daughter., ELA 
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